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Ir may be well, before proceeding farther in this argument, to 
quote a few out of many passages which may be found in all 
early ecclesiastical writers, in order to shew that the phrase of 
assigning “stallum in choro, and locum (or sedem or vocem) in 
capitulo,” was the common phrase for admission of canons, and 
8 this voice or vote was essential to every canon in major 
orders. 

Du Fresne defines stallum, or stallus, to be “ the seat of a 
monk or canon in the choir of the church.” Raimond, of Tou- 
louse, made a statute (apud Catellum, p. 350) to this effect :— 
“Inhibemus ne aliqui secudares canonici stallum in choro vel 
vocem habeant in capitulo, nisi forte fuerint in sacris ordinibus 
constituti.” Radulphus de Diceto has “ Ricardo stallum assignavit 
in choro, sedem in capitulo.” Now voz is defined by Du Fresne 
to be “ the right of voting in chapter.” A charter (a.p. 1246, 
apud Columbum in Episcop. Sistaric.) has “ concedimus _— 
in capitulo nostro vocem tanquam canonicus habeatis.” These 
instances will, probably, be so satisfactory, that nothing more 
will be required. 

_ Having thus noticed the origin of Residentiaryship, the ques- 
tion to be considered is, whether the canons of cathedrals in 
general have, by the practice of residentiaryship, or by the 
statutes regulating that practice, lost their character of 

of chapter, or still retain it. 

This question may be considered either on general grounds, or 
with reference to actual practice. ay ve) 

First, the nature of a canonry makes the canon a member of 
chapter, as all the books shew. The chapter is, in fact, the 
Vow, VIII.—Oct. 1835. 3A 
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bishop’s council ; the dean, the senior of that council ; (he is not 
always known by this name of dean, but as prepositus,* Xc. ;) 
the canons, the members of it. In most cases (at Chichester, 
&c., &c.,) when a canon is collated, the bishop gives him a stai/ 
in the choir, and a voice, or a place, or a vorce and place, in 
chapter ; and the officer who installs him uses these,-or the like 
words—“ A ssigno iibi stallum in choro et locum in capitulo.” He is 
also sworn not to reveal the secrels of chapter. In point of fact, it is 
not denied that this was the case originally—viz., that all canons 
had equal rights in chapter. How, then, did they lose them ? 
Not simply by going out of residence, for they still assembled, as 
will be shewn below, on great occasions, and notwithstanding 
the endeavours of residentiaries to gain their end. Nay, as the 
above cited statute of Hen. VIII., for York, shews, when the point 
was fairly mooted, it was laid down as a clear case, (ConsTart, 
&e.,) that all canons, whether residentiary or non-residentiary, 
were alike members of chapter. 

But if they did not lose their mghts finally by going out of 
residence, neither did they lose them by any statutes limiting 
and defining the number of residentiaries. Not only is the sta- 
tute of Hen. VIII. just quoted, which so strongly proclaims the 
equal rights of a// canons in chapter, a statute for the very pur- 
pose of settling every thing with regard to residentiaryships, but 
such statutes never allude to this point, or to any loss of right on 
part of the non-residentiary canons, except the right of coming 
into residence, or rather, of sharing in the money appropriated to 
residents. 

Again, if, in conjunction with this statute of Henry VIII., we 
remember the fact that in all the cathedrals of the new founda- 
tion, in which, of course, the statutes allowed none of the abuses 
which had crept in elsewhere, the destruction of residentiaries 
and non-residentiaries was entirely prevented, and no difference 
between canons allowed, we see what was the judgment of those 
times. 

Finally, by reference to the Bishop of Chichester v. Harward 
and another, 27th of April, 1787,b.4., 1 Term Report, 650, it 
will be seen that residentiaryship is not a benefice. Indeed, it 
would be hard to imagine by what argument it could be hoped to 
shew thatit is. Besides, a residentiary is not collated or insti- 
tuted, (it is believed, not installed, though that is of no moment.) 
What, then, can be more clear, than that residentiaryship creates 
no new character ? 

We now proceed to inquire into the practice on this important 
subject, and shall shew, that, on various important occasions, of 
usual occurrence, the canons at large were cited to, and attended 


Pommeraye, Hist. de Egl. de Rouen, Liv. iii. chap. 2 
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at chapters, long after the existence of residentiaryship in its 
strictest and most exclusive form—nay, in admissible cases, down 
to the present day. Such are— 

The election of bishops. 

The election of deans. 

The election of proctors to convocation. 

The primary and other visitations of the bishop of the members 
of the cathedral. 

The making new statutes. 

I. With respect to the election of bishops, the king’s letters 
are, and ever have been, to the dean and chapter; and, on this 
occasion, a// the canons are cited. The old custom was to affix 
the citation in the stall of each canon; but at Chichester, on the 
last election, a general citation of all the canons, reciting the 
names, and prebend of each, was affixed in the precentor’s stall, 
after being hung up in each of the others. On this point, as 
generally admitted, it is unnecessary to dwell.* In the Act Book, 
fol. 94, it is said, “ Statueruntque et preefixerunt decretum 
suum publice in stallis cujushbet canonici et prebendari dicte 
eccle. cath. juxta antiquam normam ibidem aftigendum,.” So 
at Hereford, at the election of the present bishop, the Chapter 
Act is thus described : — 

“ May 8th, 1832.—Acts made, had, and sped, in the Library 
of the cathedral church of Hereford, ae Chapter-house 
being destroyed,) on Tuesday, Sth May, before the Ven. 
and Rev. A. B. C., canons residentiary, together with D. E. 
F, G., canons or prebendaries , capitularly assembled, and 
making a general chapter, Xc. 

“ The first business was for the mandat: iry to prove that he 
had executed the process for summoning ‘ a// and singular the 
canons and prebendaries ; and he swears accordingly that he fixed 
the process on certain doors, left a copy of it on each of them, 
shewed it to several canons, and left tickets in the stalls of the 
others, intimating to all and singular the persons so cited, that 
such as should appear would proceed in the business. Again, 
the same chapter was convened to install the bishop, and put 
him in corporal possession. 

The residentiaries of Chichester, in 1727, in a dispute with the 
non-residentiaries about choosing a t proctor, chose to say, that 
the right of electing a bishop was not a right properly belonging 
to the deans and chapters of churches, but a grant from : the 
crown. As they could hardly be so ignorant as not to know the 
long disputes on such mi: itters to be found in the history of all 





* The necesssity of the citation of all canons being in proof, may be seen in No. 
72 of the Records in Collier, vol. xi. (Election of a bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
vehtry.) ‘The words on this point are the same as those usually occurring at Chi- 
chester on the same point for deans’ elections. 
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Europe, it is presumed that this was a piece of mere special 
pleading, and that they meant that the Congé @ Elire proved the 
power of the crown. So it does now, no doubt. But the ques- 
tion was historical entirely—viz., whether the granting such a 
writ was not an usurpation, as no doubt it was. On the very 
face of things, it is pretty clear, that they who have a right to 
elect, have an older power than those who only pretend a right of 
allowing them to proceed to election. Besides, what has this to 
do with the matter? The crown gave (or gave up) the right to 
the chapter. All the argument here is, what is the chapter? The 

rsons who argue that the general chapter, which they confess 
pas the power of electing a bishop, got it from the crown, 
should be prepared to shew that the crown gave it expressly to 
a larger chapter than the ordinary one. But they know this is 
not so, as a reference to the Acts of John, Hen. III., and Edw. 
III. will shew. In fact, what these Acts say is, that the king 
will allow to the church its o/d Liberty in elections. 7 

II. Election of deans.— Previously to the submission of the 
clergy to Hen. VIII., the crown had no concern in this matter.* 
The dean was elected by the canons. The form at Chichester 
was, that, on a vacancy, the canons on the spot—* capitulariter 
congregati, et capitulum ad id facientes”—appointed a day for the 
election for themselves “et cuilibet canonicorum dicte ecclesie.,”+ 
and ordered a// the said canons to be summoned by citations 
affixed in their stalls. On the given day a chapter was held, 
and the first point was, that the mandatary made oath that he 
had affixed such citations in all the stalls; after which, the 
canons present proceeded to election. Though the phrases vary a 
little, the fact that all “‘confratres et concanonici nostri” had been 
cited,{ was always proved on the day of election, in order that 
they might not afterwards disturb the election. And this custom 
is noticed as one “ ab antiquo usitat. et inconcusse observat.” It 
can hardly be necessary, after this, to state, that the records shew§ 
the presence of both residentiary and non-residentiary canons. 
It is most important to observe, that what is here said shews the 
necessity of empowering them to be present in order to lay a 
foundation for a good election. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to add anything to this, except 
that, in an election of a dean of Chichester, in Queen Mary’s 


* See Collier's Church History, vol. xi. p. 11, ed. 1714. 


It is very material to notice, that these were not merely residentiaries. In 
Bishop Day's Register it is expressly said, that certain persons being residentiaries, 
and others nor residentiaries, had authority to meet, and did so mcet in this pre- 
liminary chapter to appoint the time of the election chapter. 

¢ Bishop Story's Register, fol. 93 and 4, a.v. 1501; Day's ditto, fol. 12, a.n. 
1545; Id. ibid., fol. 50, a.v. 1549; Id. ibid., fol. S4; Bishop Barlow's, a.p. 1566. 


§ Sherborne’s Register, fol. 36, a.n. 1518; Day’s ditto, fol. 12, a.v. 1540. 
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time,* the queen expressly alludes to the interference in a free 
election on a recent occasion, (evidently alluding to the interfer- 
ence in King Edward the Sixth’s time,) and talks of the “ licita et 
libera electio,” and of her resolution that the canons shall enjoy 
their right to such election. : 

If any more proof is wanted, what follows must surely suffice. 

At St. Paul’s, every canon in England was cited.+ At Bath 
and Wells, Dean Fordham was elected, in 1379, unanimi canon- 
icorum (numero 33) suffragio. Shortly after, viz., in 1416, it is 
stated, that there were then (it is supposed by erection of new 
sey fifty-two canons; and, then, in 1446, at the election of 

ean Carent, the whole fifty-two were present by themselves, or 
by proxies. 

At Hereford (as at St. Paul’s), the dean is elected at this day; 
and, at the election of the present dean, we find “ Acts had, made, 
and sped, in the Chapter-house, &c. &c., before the Ven. and 
Rev. . . . . . canons residentiary, and . . . . . canons or pre- 
bendaries, capitularly assembled.” Then the Act goes on to say, 
that this chapter met by citation of the president of the chapter, 
vacante decanatu, and “ agreeably to notice thereof given to the 
dignitaries and canons, or prebendaries.” Then the letters missive 
of the king to the chapter were read, &c. &c. Again, the same 
chapter is assembled to induct and install the dean.§ 

II. Election of proctors for convocation.—The chapter is 
summoned at Hereford, just as before mentioned, for election of 
bishop and dean. 

We find, through the bishop’s registers at Chichester, con- 
stant mandates for convocation. The form is, that the bishop 





cites, “ Decanum et capitulum Eccl. Nre. Cathlis., Archidia- 


conosque nros Cicest. et Lewens. clerumque,”&c. The chapter is 
to appear “ per unum, clerus per duos procuratores sufficienter 
constitutos.” One of the bishop’s books states, that the chapter 
mandate was the same, in this case, as in the election of a bishop. 
The residentiaries of Chichester, in the course of a late dispute 
with the precentor, admitted, in writing, that he and other digni- 
taries are to “ appear when cited by the bishop in a general 
chapter, or congregation of the dean, canons residentiary and 
non-residentiary, and other members of the cathedral, to undergo 
the bishop’s visitation, and for the election of a proctor to re- 
present themselves and the prebendaries in convocation.” It 


* Bishop Day's Register, fol. 84. t Dugdale, St. Paul’s, p. 239, 
¢t Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. p. 588. 
§ What is the reason that the Act Books of the Dean and Chapter of Chichester 
contain no notice of any election of a dean after Queen Mary’s time, (perhaps no no- 
tice at all of elections)? It is said, in an index to the Act Book, that though the 


crown on the Restoration ordered an admission of dean, yet there was an election, 
which there is not now. 
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is said that they now do not admit this. It can be of little 
moment. The point is settled by. the practice of other cathedrals, 
The point has been disputed at Chichester since 1688, but 
merely from ignorance of history. 

IV. Bishop’s visitations of chapter.—No one disputes that 
canons non-residentiary are to appear in chapter when the bishop 
visits the chapter. ‘This is indeed the practice everywhere at 
the present day, so that it cannot be denied. And a reference 
to the records of any cathedral, especially Chichester, shews, 
that the present practice follows the ancient and invariable 
custom. The phrases used in the early citations vary a good 
deal. The common citation is, that the bishop cites “ Vos 
decanum, et per vos capitulum, et singulas personas ejusdem, 
dignitates, personatus, canonicatus sive preebendas seu alia quee- 
cunque officia, et beneficia obtinentes;” or, “ Vos dominum 
decanum, reliquosque capitulares, ac ecclesize nostres ministros,’* 
Xe. 

Then from the Acts it appears, that all were cited, and that 
they attended by themselves or proctors, or that notice is taken 
of their neglect. In one case (that of Bishop Sherborne) we 
find an enumeration of the canons cited personadly, and another 
of those cited by citations fixed in their stalls. In other cases 
they are divided into residentiaries and non-residentiaries. 

[It must be stated, however, that there is much looseness of 
phrase in these records. Thus in Reed’s Visitations we find 
these several expressions _— 


Ist V".—“ Eccl" nram Cicest™, decanum et capitulum ac 
omnes alios dignitates, personatus, vel oflicia, canonicatus vel 
preb® in eccl* nr* preed® obtinentes.’*+ 

2nd V°.—* Vos decanum et capitulum, ac singulas personas 
ejusdem eccl. nre, cujuscunque status, dignitatis, preeminentia 
aut conditionis existentes.” 

2nd V".—* {Vos decanum, et per vos capitulum ac singulas 
personas ejusdem, (not ecclesiz here, nor in many cases ,) digni- 
tates, personatus, officia, canon” et preb*® seu alia queecunque 
beneficia, seu officia habentes.” 

In Sherborne’s § we have “ Dominum decanum, reliquosque 


capitulares, ac ecclesi nre ministros,” in the bishop’s mandate ; 
and “* omnes et singulos capitulares ac eccle vestre ministros 
quoscunque,” in the dean’s return. 

The same laxity of phrase appears throughout the records of 
later date. There are no records at Chichester of visitations, Xc., 
from A.p. 1596 to a.p. 1674. In Brideoake’s Visitation we find 





= —— ee 


* See Reed's Register, fol. 25, a.v. 1397; Praty’s ditto, a.v. 1441 ; Story’s ditto, 
,.p. 1478; Sherborne’s ditto, fol. 91, a.n. 1524, 

+ Bishop Reed's Register, fol. 25. 
t Soin Reed's 2nd; in Praty’s; in Story’s 2nd. § A.D. 1521. 
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mention of “dean, canons residentiary, prebendaries, vicars 
choral, and other ministers.” 

In Manningham’s we have “dean and chapter, and other 
ministers and ofticers.”* 

In Waddington’s, “ Vos decanum et reliquos capitulares alios- 
que eccle. dictee ministros.”+ 

The inhibition has, “ Decanum et capitulum pred", et reliquos 
capitulares.” 

The dean returns that he has cited “ Omnes et sing® canon 
et preb® capitulares et alios eccle. cath. preeb® ministros.” 

lare cites, ‘‘ You, the dean, and the other members of the 
chapter, and all other officers of the said church.’} 

The inhibition has, “ To visit you, the dean and chapter afore- 
said, and all others belonging to the chapter.” 

The dean returns that he has cited ‘ all and sing" canons, 
preb"’ of the chapter, and other ministers of the C. Ch. afore- 
said.” 

Mawson cites, “ Dean and other members of the chapter.”’§ 

The dean returns as in last case. 

Soin Ashburnham’s.| 

In all these cases the Act shews that non-residentiaries ap- 
peared. 

Whatever may be said of the various forms here adduced, it 
is clear that at the cuApTeRs held for bishop’s visitation, canons, 
non-residentiary, were cited, and appeared, not casually, but 
constantly and regularly—or rather, more strongly, that when 
the bishop visits ¢he chapler, canons residentiary are cited. 

If it should be said, that the bishop visits “ all members of the 
cathedral ;” and thence inferred, that a non-residentiary canon 
may be a member of the cathedral, but yet not of the chapter, 
it must be answered, that such a phrase is unknown to the re- 
cords. The bishop visits—whom? The chapter and its officers, 
and no one else. Now, the non-residentiary canons are not 
officers of the chapter, but they are visited. Therefore it follows 
that they are described as part of chapter. The regular language 
(English and Latin) of all /a¢e visitation records 1s, ‘‘ dean and 
other members of chapter, and other officers of the church.” 

V. Making statutes.—It may be well to notice here the lan- 
guage of Pommeraye,{ the Benedictine, as his authority is very 
great, and very little is to be found in English books. He ob- 
serves, that “les corps et les colleges” “ have always an autho- 
rity relative to their statutes and their privileges, the extent of 
which has often no other limit than their discretion.” And he 








A.D. 1710. No record of Bowers’s Visitation ; he succeeded in 1722. 
A.D. 1727. t A.D. 1733. § A.D, 1742. | A.D, 1755. 
t 


t 
“ Hist. de lEgl. de Rouen, Liv. 16, ch. xi. 
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afterwards says, that, “ besides the common right which one. sees 
in the canonists, which gives this power to chapters, as well as other 
bodies,” there is at Rouen a bull of Innocent VIII. Subse- 
quently, he says, “ Statutes are made in general chapters or 
assemblies, that they may be deliberated on by the plurality of 
voices of all les sujets capitauz, and that they may thus have 
more foree and authority, being decreed with a more ample and 
mature deliberation, and by the consent of the whole com- 
munity.” 

The Records of Chichester contain a large number of statutes 
of the dates a.p. 1197, 1226, 1232, 1240, 1251. And m all of 
these it is especially noticed, that all the canons were cited, and 
that some appeared personally, and some by their proctors. In 
one especially occurs the phrase, “ Pari voto et communi omnium 
assensu statutum est.” And, in 1247, when all the former sta- 
tutes were collected and confirmed, it appears that a// the canons 
were summoned, and that sixteen persons were actually present.* 
In a.p. 1271, we find a statute made on St. John Evangelist’s 
day by 5 dignitaries, 3 magistri, and “ quamplurimi alii canonici 
tunc commorantes,” at Chichester.+ 

The next instance found of statutes made, is at Bishop Story’s 
Visitation in A.p. 1480 and 1481, where we have already seen 
that all canons were cited; and the Visitation Act shews that 
three non-residentiaries appeared personally, the others by their 
proctors. The statutes made at this Visitation are headed simply 
“ Statuta et ordinationes factee per dominum (Ep™) in Visitatione 
sua cum consensu et assensu decani et capituli—viz., canoni- 


corum residem, Kc.” The last phrase must, it is presumed, 
signify e¢ celerorum (canonicorum), as no reason for deviation from 
the old custom can be assigned; and we shall see directly that 
it was continued long afterwards. These statutes are not signed 
nor sealed—at least not in Story’s Register, nor is any farther 
account of the framers given.t 


* Were it not for a particular circumstance, it would be unnecessary to say that, 
at this early period, residentiaryship was not established in England—though, doubt- 
less, there were residents and non-residents—any more than it afterwards was else- 
where. But to cut short all argument of so absurd a nature, the statutes of 1247, 
(some have said of 1218,) which are a sort of collection of the whole, enjoin residence 
on all canons in the strictest way; and, in order to induce persons to reside, pecu- 
niary temptations were held out. 


t In this, as well as all the French cathedrals, as the canons liked to go away, and 
ret get their money, four great festivals were fixed, and they who did not appear then, 
a all, or almost all, their division. Now St. John the Evangelist’s day is one of 
the festivals at Christmas. This shews why so many were then commorantes at Chi- 
chester, and is a very awkward fact for those who contend either that there were re- 
sidentiaries at that time, or that residentiaries alone made statutes. 


¢ There is no dispute whatever that residentiaryship was then established—i.e., 
that there was a body which shared the communia exclusively, and into whi¢h pro- 
bably a canon entered by protestation and admission—i.e., by a regular form, though 
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At Brideoake’s Visitation in a.p. 1675, and in Lake's in 1689, 
we have “ Ordinationes et Statuta in Prim* Vis* Radulphi Ep. 
Cic. unanimi consensu et consilio decani et capituli omniumque 
canonicorum et prebendariorum vel per se vel per procuratores 
legitime constitutos in generali capitulo comparentium edita ac 
stabilitata in dom. capitulari Cicest. 26° die April. a.p. 1687.” 

These were sealed and confirmed at a chapter held May, 1687, 
before the dean and two canons residentiary, “in the name of the 
dean and chapter—i. e., ministerially.” 

At Groves’s Primary Visitation in 1695, we have “ Orders 
and statutes made and established in the Chapter-house at the 
Primary Visitation of Robert, Lord Bishop of Chichester, begun 
Oct. 10th, 1695;” and these are signed by the bishop, three 
residentiaries, and THREE NON-RESIDENTIARIES. ‘They affect 
the singing men, master of the choristers, exhibitions, leases 
by dignitaries and prebendaries, when they come to Chichester 
to — Xe. 

awson’s Primary Visitation was prorogued from time to time, 
from July 15th to Aug. 28th, 1742. We have already shewn that all 
canons were cited ; and the Act shews that three non-residentiaries 
were present even on August 28th. We have “ Statutes and de- 
crees agreed upon and ordered in the chapter-house of the cathe- 
dral church of Chichester, by Matthias, Lord Bishop, &c.; and 
the dean and chapter there assembled at his lordship’s Primary 
Visitation, begun on July 15th, 1742.” They are signed by the 
bishop and dean only; but sealed by the bishop with his epis- 
copal, by the dean and chapter with their common and chapter, 
seal. It is presumed that as non-residentiaries were present at 
the last day of this Visitation as well as the first, nothing need be 
said as to their being still parties to all that was done. But, to 
avoid any doubt, it may be mentioned, that in the mandate for 
the preceding Visitation of Bishop Hare, (and probably in this 
and every case,) the canons cited, are cited to attend on a given 
day in the Chapter-house, “ together with the continuation and 
prorogation of the days and places there named, as the necessity 


ee CO CC LL AC ite 


there is no reason to believe that the residentiaries could exclude any one who chose 
to go through that form. 

‘The question is, are Bishop Story’s statutes good statutes or not? It is believed 
that they do not stand in the Statute Book. It is a matter of indifference to this 
argument. If they are good statutes, why were they made at a visitation or general 
chapter, except because consent of such chapter was required? The residentiaries 
were always on the spot, and could have made statutes with the bishop, if they had 
had the power. If they are not good statutes, nothing can be said. It is of course al- 
ways open to the residentiaries of a cathedral to make statutes, and get the bishop to 
confirm them, or to receive statutes from him and assent to them. These statutes 
will, doubtless, bind them, though not others. And so would statutes made by them- 
selves without the bishop. The non-residentiaries cannot prevent them from making 
such Statutes, nor the bishop from confirming them. But this will not touch the 
question, 


Vou. VILL.—Oecs, 1835. 3 8 
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of the business demanded or required.”* At this Visitation of 
Mawson, the eighth article of certain statutes and decrees passed 
in A.D. 1573, was repealed ; and a similar repeal of other articles 
of the same statutes was made in Bishop Lake’s Visitation in 
1687, noticed above. 

In Ashburnham’s Visitation Articles inquire if the canons 
(residentiary and NON-RESIDENTIARY) “ Anow of anything 
which requires new statutes, or injunctions, or explanations of old 
ones?” ‘The residentiaries said, “‘ We do not at present see any 
necessity for new statutes towards supporting the order and dis- 
cipline of the church, the old ones being, we hope, suflicient for 
that purpose.’ 

To this it is proper to add, that there were certainly statutes 
made in 1572 by the bishop and residentiaries alone, which 
form, at this time, the subject of a suit at law. On this account 
nothing more will be said on them here, than that, in sixteen 
years after they were made, the succeeding bishop objected to 
them on this ground, that all who had legitimate authority to 
make statutes were not summoned. 


Hi. J. R. 





* The argument here is very short :— 

(1) The bishop visits the dean and chapter, 

(2) The Statute-book contains statutes ‘* made by the dean and chapter on that 
occasion,” 

(3) What the chapter means in one part of an instrument, it must mean in the 
rest of it. 

(4) The chapter means all the canons in (1); therefore it means all the canons 
in (2)—ie., statutes were made by all the canons, or as many as chose to attend, 
all being cited. And, 

(5) To complete the argument, it agrees with facts; for non-residentiaries were 
present, 

But, in truth, how can the fact of statutes being made at visitations, when all are 
present, be accounted for in any other way, than the obvious one, that all were legis- 
lative, and that when they /ost some other rights they did not lose this? 

t It is very right to observe, that this question is addressed to non-residentiaries 
as well as residentiarics, so late as 1755; for, even in the last century, changes were 
made, and this is the common progress of things. 

In 1710, the articles of inquiry are addressed to residentiaries and non-residen- 
tiaries together, as one body, and they gave a joint answer. 

In 1727, the articles are still addressed to them as a joint body ; but their answers 
are given separately. 

In 1733, the articles are separately given, and so ever since. ‘Thus an important 
change (important, i.e., as evidence) has arisen in the beginning of last century— 
— by mere accident, or for convenience. But whether so, or by design, mat- 
ters littic, 
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** Nor let the pastor’s thankful eye 
Their faltering tale disdain, 
As on their lowly couch they lie, 
Prisoners of want and pain.” 
Keate’s “* Curtstiran Year.” 


SomME years ago we were surprised by noticing at the end of the 
roughest and steepest lane in the parish, and joining to some 
ruined walls, which had formerly been part of a glass-house, 
symptoms of building. The persons who alone had any right to 
build on that ground, we knew were not likely to do it, neither 
were they to give leave to others ; but it has ever been the fashion 
amongst our ‘wild, gipsy-like set of people to collect stone and 
lime and to build, and wait the chance of the lord of the manor’s 
steward, or any one else to whom the right belonged, to call for 
the rent, and to get it if he could, afterwards. “ Build yourself a 
place, Jack, nobody’ Il meddle with you,” said some one to whom 
the old collier had told the tale of grievances which had caused 
him to quit his last habitation ; so Jack and his sturdy helpmate 
began to build. The situation was beautiful, but they turned 
the back of the house to the view, for the steep banks that rise 
on either side quite shut out any in front, the lane itself being, in 
the winter season, at least, but like the bed of a river. The 


eround on which the house was to stand was so uneven, and of 


such small dimensions, that we were puzzled to think of what size 
the mansion was to be. A week or two, however, told us all we 
could ask. The four narrow walls rose, lit, in front, by some- 
thing like a window, and entered by a very low door, yet one 
that reached to the varied-coloured tiling of the roof. There was 
also a chimney, and that was, in fact, the chief distinction be- 
tween the human dwelling place and the habitation that the 
owner of it immediately provided for the couple of poor, spare 
asses, which he designed should procure their living among the 
scanty grass and fern of the hill side, and which constituted 
nearly all his worldly wealth. Of course, we very soon made 
acquaintance with our new neighbours; but, except as their in- 
genuity amused, and their industry pleased us, it was long before 
we found anything else to interest us. They were very often out 
when we past, so we had little opportunity of speaking to them; 

and when they were at home, the surliness of Jack’s manner 
(Joyce was always good tempered) seemed to tell us that our visits 
were intrusive. It was vain to hope they might meet with in- 
struction at church. If they thought at all on the subject, they 
fancied they were too poor to appear there, and too ignorant to 
profit if they did; but these are vain excuses. He that runs may 
read. The w ayfaring man, though a fool, need not err in the 
simple doctrines of our church ; but there are thousands who 
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still, sabbath after sabbath, refuse to receive instruction. The 
days of these poor old people were drawing toa close. Still they 
rose early and late took rest, and ate the bread of carefulness. 
Oh! let us praise his mercy who provides the unperishing bread 
so often for those who seek it not. 

At this time great interest was excited amongst our poor people 
to hear the new curate of the parish. It was not that the doc- 
trine he preached differed in any respect from that which had all 
along sounded from our pulpit, or that his manner was more 
simple or more earnest ; but he was young, and he had grown up 
amongst the people. He had never been long together absent 
from his father’s flock since the time that he had been brought 
amongst them as a delicate child. Every one knew his destina- 
tion, and every one felt that he was growing up to think it an 
honour to be even a door-keeper in the house of his God. The 
day on which he was to preach his first sermon was naturally 
looked forward to as an epoch of some importance, and the desire 
to hear some new thing, though not a legitimate Christian motive, 
may be, and sometimes is, over-ruled for good. Amongst the 
crowded congregation who attended our church on that interest- 
ing winter afternoon, we were surprised to see the architects of 
that strange habitation at the foot of the stony hill whom we had 
before so often asked, in vain, to come. Now how far the effort 
they had made was repaid by what they could hear and under- 
stand the first time I cannot tell, but the next Sunday, and the 
next, there they were again; week after week they seemed to 
understand a little and a little more than the last, for the word was 
adapted to their dull understanding, by line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept. At first, [ suppose, they saw that the minis- 
ters were very serious and earnest ; then they began to acknow- 
ledge a need of seriousness and earnestness. It struck them, as 
a new thought, that they were not to live in this world always ; 
and if so, it was reasonable that one day in seven should be 
devoted to preparation for another. Then there arose an interest 

in the clergyman, and in all his family. The old man, who used 
to be so rough, would watch for us now as we past, to ask us in, 
and to tell us that “ we were welcome to his house at any time.” 

At this period the school-room was opened from six till eight of 
a Thursday evening as an adult school. You would smile, sir, if 
| gave you some anecdotes which would prove with how much 
truth some of the scholars changed its name unknowingly, and 
call it “a dull school.” Old Jack had a great dread, at his time 
of life, of being expected to learn, and at last opened his mind to 
us on the subject, and told us that his eyes were too dim now to 
make out the letters ; indeed, he owned he never did take to book 
learning even in his youth. But if he might come in and hear 
the chapter and the sermon, so he called the few verses from the 
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Bible, and the simple exposition that closed the evening, he 
should be thankful. At his time of life it would, indeed, have 
been a pity to have deprived him of any means of grace, so the 
old man was admitted on his own terms. Every Sunday brought 
them regularly to their place in church, and some little outward 
improvement, as is almost always the case, was soon observable 
in them. The handkerchief was whole, or the cap or collar was 
cleaner, or the hair smoother. They never missed the Thursday 
school, but then they came, as all do, just as they can make it 
convenient from their work. 

But the chief purpose of my writing is to shew that where the 
spirit of the Lord is there is liberty ; that if any be in Christ, how 
weak, how ignorant soever, he is, in good truth, a new creature. In 
this poor old man, the first observable change, as I have said before, 
was his growing regard to all whom he conceived servants of that 
God without the knowledge of whom he had been content to live so 
many years. Then he learnt to hate the sins, especially those of 
swearing and drunkenness, to which he had been long a slave. 
Then came the struggle between old habits and new perceptions, 
between besetting sins and awakened conscience. His minister 
told him that it was in vain to attend the worship of God on the 
Sunday, and to live in rebellion against him all the week; he 
knew that it was, but vices of seventy years standing are not 
easily overcome. Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leper his spots! Oh the mystery of that “ clean water whose 
sprinkling maketh clean!” But though, as I said, the sin was 
not at once rooted up, it was instantly met as an enemy, always 
resisted, often overcome, and every fall was always deeply 
lamented. I can remember instances of the old man’s watching 
for us to confess how he had fallen. It was quite affecting to see 
so old a man so humbled ; and he would send word to “ Master 
John,” such was the favourite appellation by which our poor 
people were accustomed to designate their young minister, to 
implore, whilst tears streamed abundantly down the rough and 
furrowed face, that he would not forsake him. No, poor, igno- 
rant, old man, there is one Almighty to save. He willeth not the 
death of a sinner. He shall strengthen thee; yea, he shall help 
thee; yea, he shall uphold thee with the right hand of his righ- 
teousness. The neighbours soon perceived a great change in his 
language and manners, and his wife had cause to acknowledge 
that the fruits of the spirit are joy and peace, when she told us 
that all the years they had lived together they had never had so 
much happiness as now. 

At length, after due consideration, poor Jack and his wife 
appeared at the holy sacrament, and it was a touching thing to 
see the young man who had been made instrumental in thew im- 
provement, assisting to distribute the blessed emblems of the 
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Redeemer’s love to such very aged persons, whose grey hairs, but 
_ for God’s blessing on his ministry, might have gone down to the 
grave in shame and dishonour. The old man’s strength now 
began to fail him. It became evident that the oppression on his 
breath and his cough must very soon prevent his climbing the 
hill tochurch. But he was in all the visitors’ districts, for his 
lane led to three or four different parts of the parish, so he had 
constant attention ; “ and there,” said the old woman, “ anybody 
can read the word of God to us now, for there is a testament that 
he put there with his own dear hands. Master John gave it us; 
we have a right to love him, and we have a right to bless him.” 
It was a great deprivation to the poor old man not to attend the 
public woiiline of God on Sundays, and his spirits were sometimes 
much depressed when he looked back with sorrow and shame at 
the long list of wasted sabbaths, concerning which conscience 
whispered. One circumstance occurred during the last few weeks 
of this poor man’s life, of which I hope it will not be a breach of 
charity to inform you. As I have already observed, he had past 
nearly the whole of a Jong life im ignorance and sin. Was it to 
be expected that all the joy and peace in believing, which we 
should naturally look for in the experience of the happy man who 
had feared the Lord from his youth, would be his? He had 
complained to his minister that he found difficulty in praying, 
that he could only say the same words over and over again ; and 
his kind friend, after carefully explaining to him the real nature 
of prayer, as consisting not in words but in the desire of the heart, 
proceeded, as he found that one form, at least—the perfect form 
given by our. Master to his followers—was imprinted on his aged 
scholar’s memory, to explain, sentence by sentence, at each of his 
visits, as fully as he could, the meaning of each petition. One 
day he found his old friend in great distress of mind. He had 
had a visit, it appeared, from a stranger, a dissenting teacher, who 
had spoken lightly of the instruction he was receiving, and very 
roughly questioned his grounds of hope. Amongst other things, 
he had touched on the subject that had before pained the weak 
old man—*“ Had he the gift of prayer?” He answered that he 
tried to pray as well as he could, and that he could say the Lord’s 
prayer. “That,” replied the self-constituted teacher, so the story 
was repeated to us, “is not praying at all, you must learn a 
better way of praying than that ;” and thus the mind of a humble 
and sincere, though very ignorant believer, was harassed and 
shaken needlessly, and that when he was even trembling in the 
valley of the shadow of death. Now, sir, I live in the very hot- 
bed of dissent, yet have gone far from my usual mode in touching 
on the subject, my motto, with regard to my own beloved 
church, having long been “ not drought on others, but much dew 
on thee.” I know that charity sutlereth long and is kind, and 
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would wish such charity to be exemplified in the life and writing 
of every member of the church of England; but I need not say 
to you, Sir, Ours 1s a misrepresented, perhaps a mistaken, church ; 
once now and then we need tell our own story. 

Now we, who visited our poor old friend constantly, had the 
best reason to believe that he did pray, and that acceptably, 
There was a gradual, but still very perceptible, improvement in 
him. ‘“ Once,” said his wife, “‘ I could do nothing to please him, 
now he is so kind to me ’tis a blessing to be in the house with 
him.” And patience had her perfect work. He never com- 
plained, though his cough became very distressing and reduced 
him almost to a skeleton. At length the last interview that I had 
with him came. He was lying on his miserable pallet, opposite 
the door, in the one low unceiled room which was the whole of 
his house. His poor wife was gone to town with her herbs, to 
endeavour to procure for him the aid needed in his last extremity. 
Every comfort that this world can give was absent, but the poor 
dying man had found the peace of God to pass all understand- 
ing. He was too ill to answer, so as to be audible, even the few 
simple inquiries one makes at such a time, but it was evident that 
he listened with deep and solemn interest to the passage I read 
from his testament; and then, because I have often witnessed the 
charm that metre has on the dying ear, I repeated, scarcely 
knowing whether or not it would be understood, the hymn begin- 
ning, “ Rock of ages rent for me.” He maketh wise the simple. 
The figure was clearly comprehended ; with a dying effort, as I 
finished, the poor man replied to my inquiry, “ Do you under- 
stand?” “ Aye, I do; 1 hope he'll be so well pleased as to hide 
me in there !” 

So my intercourse with old John ended, and ended well. “ The 
inhabitants of the rock shall sing!” “Oh that he may be so 


well pleased as to hide me there also '” kK. HH. 


THE ANATOMY OF SOCINIANISM. 


(Continued from p. 247.) 


In delineating what Socinianism is, morally, there is one fact 
which ought not to be overlooked, and that is, that while the 
churches of the establishment are frequently open for prayer, 
alone, and while all sects of dissenters have their prayer-meet- 
ings, the Socinians never have meetings for the purpose of prayer 
only. Doubtless, there may be individuals among them piously 
disposed, but certainly piety is not the characteristic of the sect. 
The attraction to their chapels is the sermon, and that is the 
most attractive sermon which promises a most pungent attack on 
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any of the generally recognised principles of Christianity. 
Scarcel en, there been seen a larger congregation withm 
the walls of a Socinian chapel than was assembled together some 
ten or twelve years ago, at Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields, to hear 
a sermon on the subject of the prosecution of Carlile. I have, 
indeed, been informed, on tolerably good authority, that a Soci- 
nian chapel in the west of England had been for many years very 
indifferently attended, in point of numbers, and that, as a kind 
of last resource, the preacher advertised that he would deliver a 
series of discourses against the existence of the devil. The de- 
vice answered exceedingly well, and the chapel was filled with a 
crowd of curious hearers—curious, perhaps, in more senses than 
one. It were an inquiry of some interest whether the faith and 
piety of the hearers received any increase of strength from this 
discussion, and whether they became thereby better enabled to 
take unto themselves the whole armour of God, so as to be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
If, then, the Socinians have no meetings for the purpose solely 
of devotion and prayer, and if those meetings are most numer- 
ously attended in which the commonly received doctrines of 
Christianity are most virulently attacked, is not the inference 
very fairly to be drawn from these facts, that the Socinian system 
is rather speculative and controversial than devotional? Such, 
then, is Socinianism morally. It is not so much a sect amongst 
Christians as a sect against Christians. It has crept in insidi- 
ously, supporting itself by wrongly-appropriated funds ; and while 
it has pretended to be the means by which infidels might more 
‘asily ascend to Christianity, it has proved to be the means 
whereby Christians have with facility descended to infidelity. 
But Socinianism scarcely aflects,even among its most san- 
guine and sincere disciples, to increase and to deepen the spirit 
of Christian piety; it does not sympathize with that ardour of 
devotion which, contemplating the love of God, in the redemp- 
tion of the world by Jesus Christ, exclaims— Thanks be to God 
for his unspeakable gift !’ Indeed the Saviour is to the Socinian 
by no means an unspeakable gift, for his office is merely that ot 
a moral messenger, easily defined and mightily cireumscribed. 
The glory of the Socinian scheme, therefore, being not the ad- 
vancement of piety, is to be sought for in its intellectual charac- 
ter. Let us, then, inquire what is Socinianism intellectually ! 
It is not quite so much the fashion now as it was about fifty 
years ago for the Socinians to parade before the world their self- 
bestowed title of rational Christians, yet the same spirit of intel- 
lectual conceit pervades the body, and they look with as much 
contempt as ever on the great mass of the Christian world, as 
labouring under a delusion, and as being incompetent to arithme- 
tic computation. Herein they stumble at the very outset of their 
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argument, and their vanity throws them down on the very thresh- 
old of their theory. They claim for their faith the title of rational, 
whereas, in truth, the proper definition of it is, that it isa sensible 
faith, and while it boasts an amazing freedom and expansiveness, 
itis of all systems the narrowest and most confined, bringing— 
or rather endeavouring to bring—the spiritual and the eternal 
down to the comprehension and within the limits of the finite 
and material, rejecting, neglecting, or explaining away every- 
thing that recommends not itself to the senses. They confound 
the rational with the sensible, they mistake the senses for the un- 
derstanding, and can see no difference between the highest and 
the lowest of the human faculties. The whole universe, and the 
spirit which pervades it, are not subject to human senses ; what- 
ever, therefore, we would become acquainted with, beyond the 
reach and grasp of our senses, must be by means of our reason- 
ing or realizing powers ; we talk blindly and unthinkingly, there- 
fore, when we speak of sense and reason as one. Reason rises 
above sense, having cognizance of that which the senses cannot 
reach, and its range is as much wider than the range of sense as 
the extent of vision is than the extent of touch ; faith, in like 
manner, surmounts reason, as much as reason surmounts sense, 
or as thought outreaches sight. But the Socinian, inapprehensive 
of this expansiveness of mind, in his endeavour to bring down 
faith to reason, drags down reason to sense, rejecting from his 
creed everything that squares not with his sensible apprehensions, 
With a pert and hasty dogmatism he rejects spiritual assertions 
of spiritual doctrines, because they suit not with his sensible 
apprehensions of sensible things. He spurns at the statement of 
transcendental truths, and arrogantly applies the epithet of ab- 
surd to every definition or position which falls not in with the 
immediate apprehension of his senses. And for all this he arro- 
evates to himself the title of rational Christian. He forgets that 
there is not one transcendental truth in the whole compass of 
thought which can be stated, limited, and defined, by the ordi- 
nary and physical language of humanity, without involving, more 
or less, oka he calls a contradiction in terms. He forgets that 
some, even the apparently simplest of transcendental truths, if 
stated after the manner in which the Athanasian creed speaks of 
the union of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, would 
sound equally repugnant to our senses, and equally contradictory, 
according to his notions,to our reason. For instance, there are 
two great truths, which the Socinian must professedly admit, but 
which he can neither state nor define, with any degree of minute- 
ness, without involving a contradiction in terms. These truths 
are first, the divine eternity ; secondly, the Divine omnipresence. 
Let the attempt be made to state either of these truths with the 
same degree of minuteness and circumstantiality as is used in the 
Vou. VIIL— Oct. 1835. 5 € 
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Athanasian creed, an equal degree of contradiction in terms 
would immediately follow. What can be sublimer, or more sim- 
ple in its sublimity, than the language of the 90th Psaln— 
“ From everlasting to everlasting thou art God.” This is a truth 
which no rational being can deny, and yet, let the truth be mi- 
croscopically examined, we shall presently find that it is not to be 
stated in its consequences and corollaries without a contradic- 
tion in terms. We helinve, concerning the Almighty, that he has 
existed from all eternity, and that he shall exist to all eternity. 
The truth is precisely the same now as it was at the moment of the 
creation of this world; and there is no difference in extent of 
duration between eternity a parte ante, and eternity a parte post. 
There was no difference six thousand years ago, there is no dif- 
ference now; nor will there be any six thousand or six hundred 
thousand years hence. Is not this contrary to Socinian reason ? 
[s it not absurd, according to the rationalists, that addition should 
make no increase, and that diminution should make no decrease? 
Or, again, as concerns the doctrine of the Divine omnipresence ; 
it is an unquestionable and unquestioned truth, save among 
atheists, that God is present everywhere, and at all times; and 
what statement of any truth connected with transcendental and 
spiritual topics can be made more plain than this? And yet, plain, 
and apparently unquestionable, as this truth ts, it contains a difti- 
culty which Socinianism can neither explain nor surmount ; and 
if it answered the purpose of that party to reject this doctrine, 
they would presently find that it is inconsistent with reason, and 
contains a direct contradiction in terms. For the proper state- 
ment of the Divine omnipresence must be, that God, in the 
fulness of his power, in the plenitude of his wisdom and know- 
ledge, is at all times present in all places,and that his ubiquity is 
not lke that of the cireumamboient air, or like that of water in 
the ocean, which, having parts, is widely distributed by means of 
these parts. If we attempt to conceive of the ubiquity of the 
Deity, as of diffused air, we immediately in the mind destroy the 
spirituality of his nature, by supposing him divisible, as a mate- 
rial substance. Air and water have a diffused presence by means 
of separable and diflused parts. We cannot thus predicate con- 
cerning the Deity. The water which is in the Atlantic ocean is not 
the same as that which is in the Mediterranean sea. The air 
which we breathe in Europe is not the same as that which is 
breathed in Asia; but the ambient air and the cireumfluent water 
consist of parts, and are capable of increase or diminution, and 
their diffused presence is owing to their divisibility. Now this 
cannot be said of the Deity—he is not, as air or water, separable 
into parts; the fulness of the godhead is at once everywhere- 

the whole of the Deity is here, the whole of the Deity is there: 


and yet there are not several deities, but one Deity. Does not 
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every one immediately see that, to state the doctrine of the Divine 
omnipresence aud indivisibility with as much circumstantiality 
as is used in the Athanasian creed would involve quite as much 
contradiction in terms? The Socinian, then, has no difficulty, it 
seems, with those mysteries which belong equally to Christianity 
and to Deism, but directs all his rational hostility and intel- 
lectual abhorrence against those mysteries which are peculiar to 
Christianity. Here then, in the above brief and comprehensive 
statement, may be seen the intellectual character of Socinianism, 
which, while it professes to get rid of ditliculties, merely rejects 
those which are peculiar to Christianity, but submits to those 
which are common to Christianity and to Deism. Instead, then, 
of fairly bearing out the high pretensions which this heresy makes 
to superior rationality, it betrays symptoms, even on a very slight 
inspection, of a perverted species of logic, and of an incompe- 
tency to discern the right rule of reasoning concerning things 
transcendental. 

In its mode, then, of dealing with spiritual and transcendental 
matters, Socinianism by no means exhibits a high intellectual 
character; for it makes a stumbling-block, in one place, of difli- 
culties which it calmly overlooks in another. I cannot imagine 
how it should have come to pass that Socinianism ever should 
have acquired a reputation of being a philosophical system, un- 
less the term philosophical was applied to it merely in a negative 
sense, as if to deny to it the character of religion ; and, indeed, 
on that ground it might as well be called religious in order to 
deny it to the character of philosophical. The truth is, that it 
really merits neither the one character nor the other; and, in at- 
tempting the two, perhaps loses both—nay, indeed it oe be 
truly said, that were it more religious, it would be more philo- 
sophical ; but as it now stands, it cannot lay claim to the sober 
humility of piety, nor to the sublimity of lofty and spiritual 
speculation. 

Now, it having been shewn that Socinianism is rather a specu- 
lative and controversial than a devotional system; and it also 
appearing that, in its too great haste to assume and claim a philo- 
sophical character, it falls into serious philosophical errors and 
contradictions ; the natural inference is, that the system is one 
of great weakness, both morally and intellectually ; and that its 
weakness is much, if not entirely, owing to the ae egy and 
Shallowness of its advocates, supporters, and disciples. Many 
persons no doubt there are who profess the Socinian faith, if 
faith it may be called, with much sincerity and ear Ssage of 
heart, and who wonder how it happens that a system which 
appears to them so simple, and which, in every point of view, 
uiffers from all other existing forms and modifications of Chris- 
tianity, should wake so little progress in the world. These per- 
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sons, however, are, for the most part, of feeble minds and of im- 
perfect logical apprehension, otherwise they would make an 
inquiry into the cause of the very remarkable fact that Socinian- 
ism is constantly boasting of its increase, and yet presents not to 
the world a more multitudinous array than it did forty years ago. 
The cause of this fact is simply this, that for every proselyte that 
it gains, there falls off, through indifference or repentance, an 
equivalent number. It is not a system which lasts in families 
for many generations—it is not a religious home for the heart ; 
generally speaking, fathers have not that respect for the system 
as to be impelled to teach it earnestly and affectionately to 
their children, It is one part of the boasted liberality of So- 
cinianism, that it will leave the mind even of youth free to choose 
for itself whatever religion, or modification of religion, or negation 
of religion, it may choose to profess. 

I do not affirm that this is the universal practice of unitarians, 
but it is a habit which prevails much among them ; and its ten- 
dency, L apprehend, is not so much to produce real freedom of 
thought as to cause a general indifference to religious principle 
altogether. Indeed, when parents are obviously and strongly 
anxious to provide for the temporal welfare and prosperity of 
their children, to fashion their manners by a careful discipline, to 
furnish their minds and memories with copious but selected in- 
turmation—in a word, to instruct and provide for them in every- 
thing, save in matters of religious opinion, which they leave to 
accident, passion, caprice, or ‘neglect, it must be a natural con- 
clusion of the child’s mind that those things which the parent ts 
anxious to provide for are, in the parent’ Ss estimation, matters of 
vreater moment than that which is left to accident. I do not 
say that this religious neglect may not exist among other sects 
and parties, but it is then a contradiction and an inconsistency 
not to be defended or palliated, while with the Socinian it seems 
almost a part of his system. 

Now, when the nature of the human mind is at all considered, 
and the language of revelation is at all recollected, it must appear 
an obvious and | gross dereliction of duty to abstain from furnish- 
ing a child with instruction in matters of religious sentiment and 
principle ; and therefore that the Socinian shews no great degree 
of rationality, but rather the reverse, when he abstains from in- 
structing his children in religious doctrine under pretence of 
leaving them to the unbiassed liberty of their own choice. The 
intellectual character, then, of this sect, appears not to any great 
advantage, considered e ‘ither with respect to the style of its specu- 
lations, or to the moral and practical operation of its principles 
on the conduct of its abettors, for it admits mysteries as great as 
those which it rejects, and seems to be practic: lly ignorant of some 
of the plainest principles of the philosophy of the human mind. 
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Parish Churches, 
GRESFORD CHURCH. 


Gresrorp Cuurcu ranks high in magnificence and elegance of 
structure among those originally designed for parochial use alone, 
This noble building, dedicated to All Saints, stands about a 
quarter of a mile to the left of the road leading from Wrexham to 
Chester, and about three miles north-east of the former, on the 
southern brow of a beautiful valley, which opens on a most ex- 
tensive view of the Vale Royal of Chester.* 

The church is worthy the vale below, which, abounding with 
pleasing objects, is enlivened with the windings of the little river 
Alyn, a stream rendered famous in days of more general credulit 
by the miraculous Halleluiah victory achieved on its banks in the 
fifth century, by the shout of that sacred word, at the bidding of 
Germanus, that anti-arian, church-militant apostle ;_ to whom, in 
this deanery, and various parts of North and South Wales, 
churches called Lianarmon, from his name, are dedicated. The 
present church was built, or more properly re-edified, in the reign 
of Henry VII., and, as tradition says, at the cost of that Boal . 
who extended similar munificence to the equally splendid 
churches of Wrexham and Mold, to appease this country on the 
execution of Sir William Stanley, the ancestor of the Derby 
family, its great proprietor at that period. errata its 
architecture, (that of its numerous windows in particular,) and its 
exterior, is in the Tudor, or latter style of English. It is con- 
structed entirely of freestone. The tower is ornamented on the 
summit with eight martial figures, and intermediate croketed 
pinnacles, as in the plate. In the south-west angle, half-way up, 
with a niche and canopy, is a sitting figure of Henry VII., wear- 
ing the usual’ head-dress, and having apparently held the globe 
and sceptres in his hands. Between this and the pinnacles, also 
under canopies, were four figures, appearing like the old Gothic 
representation of the Virgin and Child. One has long disap- 
peared ; and another, which fell from its place in a storm of wind, 
about a month ago, but has since been replaced, afforded a nearer 
inspection, and that which looked like the head of a child proves 
to be the figure of a dragon resting on the left shoulder, bein 
the cognizance of the Princes of Wales.+ The nave is divid 


* It is in the county of Denbigh and diocese of St. Asaph, [and, to be more par- 
ticular, in the deanery of Bromfield and Yale,} but the parish comprehends a small 
portion of the county of Flint. 3 

t The tower is little more than ninety feet ; viz., to the battlements eighty-one, 
and from thence to the top of the pinnacles nine feet. It contains an yore 
of six bells. The length of the church, measured inside, from east to west, Inciuaing 
the belfry, which opens with a folding door, set in a massive pointed arch, into the 
nave, is one hundred and twenty-three feet ; but of the nave alone, from the tower 
to the chancel, is sixty-two and a half fect ; and of the chancel, which completes tne 
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from the side aisles by two arcades with fluted columns, two of 
which are halved on the piers. These arcades extend nearly the 
whole length of the building to within afew yards of the east 
end.* The windows, which are seven in number in each of the 
north and south walls, and their upper compartments filled with 
stained glass, are of the Tudor or depressed flat arch, as are those, 
eight in number, to the same aspects of the clerestory above. 
The former are fourteen feet by eight; the latter, eight by six, 
The window over the altar, or great eastern one, of the same 
order, is twenty-one feet high by fourteen, entirely filled with 
confused remnants of painted glass, from the abbey of Basing- 
merk, in Flintshire. A figure of a pope, with triple crown, and 
one of the Virgin, are perfect ; also heads of apostles. The win- 
dows east and west of the aisles are of different orders. Two are 
pointed, and seem (one of them im particular) to belong to a 
former building. The two east windows contain, in painted 
glass, a regular series of scenes in the lives of our Saviour and 
John the Baptist. The roofs of the nave, aisles, and chancel, are 
of oak, panelled and ornamented at the crossings of the timbers 
with fruit-leaves and flowers, carved and well executed. The 
corbel stones are finished in caricature headsof the monkish order, 
The screen of black oak, which runs the whole breadth, receding 
to the back of the stalls in the chancel, and forming a canopy over 
them, is of exquisite cancel work. Under this screen, and con- 
nected with it, are seven stalls, fronted with a desk, right and 
left, on entering the chancel, fourteen in all, which are appro- 
priated, in equal proportions, to the impropriators of the living 
and the vicar, and give to the edifice the dignified appearance of 
a collegiate church. The altar screen, of carved oak, is a modern 
work, about seventy years old, and not altogether unworthy of, 
or inconsistent with, the ancient art with which it is surrounded. 
The altar is raised by seven broad freestone steps from the pave- 
ment of the chancel; and the church throughout is paved with 
the same material. The font, which stands appropriately at the 
west end, is a beautiful specimen, similar to those ancient ones 
which abound. An organ, the munificent gift of a highly es- 
teemed inhabitant of the village, Mr. Hayman, was erected at the 
west end in the year 1813, and an organ loft, at the expense of 
the parish, in plaster and cast iron, painted dark to correspond, 


whole, thirty-eight feet. The breadth of the body and side aisles is fifty-nine feet. 
The height of the nave is thirty-five feet, and without, to the top of the battlements, 
forty feet. 

* The pillars are nineteen feet high, and the arches in due proportion. At the 
upper end of the south aisle is the church porch, fourteen feet by ten and a half, now 
inclosed and used as a vestry. In the north aisle, on the east wall, is a niche and 
canopy, in which has long been deposited an ancient and very ponderous helmet of 
some long departed chieftain of the parish. (‘* Hereulis ad portem fixa.”) And in 
the south aisle, near the same extremity, is a piscina of clegant design. 
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both in colour and design, with the opposite chancel screen ; 
(which was mended in parts deficient with casts from the original 
carved oak ;] a cheap and sure way of close imitation of fret work. 
In short, the excellent condition of this place of worship, im- 
proved by the regularity of the pews, not less than one hundred 
in number, besides open benches in the main aisle, and all owing 
to the good taste of the late vicar, the Rev. Henry Newcome, ren- 
ders it little inferior to any parochial church in the kingdom. 

Under a low arch, turned in the wall of the north aisle, is an 
ancient stone coffin, on the lid of which is inscribed, “ Hic jacet 
Gronowap Torworth ap Dafydd,” with the date 1321; and 
under a flat arch in the south aisle is a recumbent effigy in chain 
mail, supposed to be that of Madoc ap Llewelyn ap Grufudd, a 
prince of North Wales, or of Powis Land. ‘These tombs must 
have been in the building which preceded the present. There 
are also several tombs to the ancient family of J'revor, of Tre- 
valyn Hall, in the parish, decorated with a profusion of heraldry 
of the latter part of the reigns of Ehzabeth and James I. They 
were men of military eminence in the state, and are now repre- 
sented by the heirs of the recently deceased — Boscawen, Esq., 
of the Falmouth stock. The Trevor family derive from Tudor 
Trevor, who, in Welsh heraldry,:stands as head of the tribe of 
Mareh, which, for reasons not known, is given as an extra tribe 
to the fifteen common and five royal tribes from which ancient 
British genealogy derives. On the north wall is a monument to 
the gallant and loyal Colonel John Robinson, of Gwersylt, in 
this parish. He was a devoted follower of Charles I., suffered 
severely from wounds in his cause, lost all his property, followed 
Charles II. into exile, and finally died at home in 1680. 

In Gwersylt Park, formerly the abode of Colonel Robinson, 
and in front of the present elegant mansion, Is a very ancient pic- 
turesque oak, far gone into decay, relating to which is a history, 
that on the failure of the royal cause, Colonel Robinson, conceal- 
ing himself about his house in the disguise of a labourer, heard 
the parliamentarian soldiers, who were hunting him down, declare 
that if they found him they were resolved to hang him on this 
oak, which ever since bears the name of “ Old Noll,” in comme- 
moration of the days of the Protectorate. Dr. Nicholas Robin- 
son, Bishop of Bangor, tem. Eliz., an eminent divine, was of this 
loyal and ancient house. In the chancel is a monument to J. 
Parry, Esq., M.P. for the county of Carnarvon, by Westmacott ; 
another, by Westmacott, to Henry Newcome, the late vicar ; 
and another, with a bust of the deceased, by Chantrey, to the 
late William Egerton, Esq., of Gresford Lodge, one also of the 
Warrington family. In the north aisle also is a monument, sur- 
mounted by an excellent bust, by Rogerson, to the late John 
Madocks, I’sq., who was eminent at the chancery bar, and is now 
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represented by his grandson of the same name, the present M.P. 
for the Denbighshire boroughs. The Latin inscription is from 
the classic pen of his son, the late William Alexander Madocks, 
Esq., M.P. for Boston. 
here are various monuments also to the ancient families of 
Shakerley and Townshend; the latter still flourishing in the 
parish. The church-yard, lately enlarged by inclosure, alas, of 
the village green, within iron railing, is ornamented by yew trees 
and other timber. The former, for the most part planted (as the 
parish register records) in the year 1727, are on an average in 
irth five feet, and rise in the stem to eleven feet, which may 
Toms a criterion of the growth of this species. But one tree is of 
incalculable antiquity, and is supposed to be unrivalled by its 
kind in age and magnificence. The trunk rises not more than 
five feet, but its branches, which commence there, are in them- 
selves large trees, and shade the ground to a great extent. The 
girth is twenty-six feet, at least, and it is not yet in a state of 
much decay, though it has for centuries perhaps attained its 
maturity.* 

And now to quit the edifice and its precincts, and treat of the 
parish at large.} Its name is derived from the Welsh croesttordd, 
(cross-road,) from its church standing at the junction of cross- 
roads. ‘Ihe plinth or base of an ancient stone cross are still to 
be seen under a sycamore tree, a quarter of a mile off, by the side 
of the turnpike road. We know it was usual, as in this instance, 
to erect crosses at the junction of four cross-roads, as a place se//- 
consecrated, according to the piety of the age; and it was not, as 
now, with a notion of indignity, but in a spirit of charity, that 
those excluded from more holy rites were buried at the crossing 
roads, as places next in sanctity to consecrated ground. A school 
hovse, for the instruction, and partially for the clothing of the 
poor scholars, stands near the church, founded by the joint be- 
quests of Mrs. Strode and Mrs. Jeffreys, of Acton, in the adjoin- 
ing parish of Wrexham ; thus redeeming the latter name, by this 
and other good deeds of those who bore it, from the obloquy 


* The benefice is a vicarage, endowed with five-sixteenths of the great tithes and 
the whole of the hay of a township. It is in the patronage of the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, and by value and other circumstances the most eligible preferment in his 
gift. The rectory belongs to the Dean and Chapter of Winchester, and is leased (as 
is the case with most ecclesiastical estates) to private individuals for twenty-one 
years, renewable every seven. The college of St. Stephen, Westminster, was formerly 
impropriator. Ecton refers to Strype’s Memorials, (vol. ii. p. 76.) for the grant of 
this rectory to the church of Westminster, dated August 21, 1547; and to the ori- 
ginal roll in the office of first fruits. 

+ The parish contains nearly four thousand inhabitants, and twelve thousand acres 
of well-cultivated land, and supports its poor at an average of 12002. per annum, be- 
sides church-rates, There was formerly a chapel of ease at Trevalyn, of which no 
vestige now remains except of its cemetery. The Calvinistic and Wesleyan metho- 
dists, and the anabaptists, have each small chapels in the parish. 
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which attaches to it from the celebrated lord chancellor, who was 
a younger son of the house, and born at Acton. 

The vicarage house a few years ago was rather a singular and 
venerable structure, built cruciform, with three rounded Eliza- 
bethan gables. It was erected (but much improved by the late 
vicar) in 1675. The following inscription is preserved on its 
walls :—Rev. Vir Humphredus Lloyd, episcopus Bangor hujus 
ecclesiw vicarius wdem hanc lapsam proprio sumptu ex fundo 
struxit, A.D. 1675. Great additions have been made to it by the 
present vicar, which have destroyed its former, and primitive, and 
modest appearance, but were never finished. The parish register 
presents nothing curious ; it commences not earlier than a few 
years after the restoration of the church and monarchy, as is the 
case of most in these parts. Yet the following selection from the 
names of the incumbents since the Reformation is remarkable :— 


1577. Bishop Hughes. 

1584. Hugh Bellot, D.D., Bishop of Bangor, 1585; Bishop of Chester, 1595. 
He was one of the translators of Queen Elizabeth’s English Bible. 
His monument, a recumbent figure on an altar pedestal, is in the 
chancel of Wrexham church, where he is buried. 

1592. Richard Parry, D.D., afterwards Bishop of this diocese. He revised 
the first edition of the Welsh Bible of his predecessor, Bishop Mor- 
gan, which he put forth in 1620, with the aid of his chaplain and 
connection, the celebrated and profoundly learned Dr. Davies, au- 
thor of the Welsh and Latin Grammar and Dictionary. 

1673. Humphrey Lloyd, D.D., Bishop of Bangor. 

1690. Narcissus March, D.D., successively Bishop of Ferns, (which he seems 
to have held with this vicarage, Archbishop of Cashel, Dublin, and, 
lastly, Armagh, and several times Chief Justice of Ireland. 

1764. Henry Newcome, M.A., nephew of Dr. Richard Newcome, Bishop of 
the diocese, who will long be remembered for his long and useful 
incumbency. 

The present incumbent is Heneage Horsley, M.A., son of the most eminent 
and profoundly learned Bishop of St. Asaph. 


An ancient British encampment called “ The Roft,” which may 
have been oceupied by the Romans, so as to have perplexed the 
learned as to which nation to appropriate it, is to be seen on a 
projecting exploratory mount, overlooking the Vale Royal of 
Cheshire, and is much visited by antiquaries. Some years ago, 
the celebrated Welsh antiquary, Mr. ‘Dement and his equally 
learned friend and instructor in ancient British history, the late 
Rev. T. Lloyd, of Caerws, met on the spot to decide the knotty 
point as to its British or Roman origin, but the dinner hour, 
which called them to the inn below, [to partake of a haunch sent 
to greet them by Lord Grosvenor from his not far distant man- 
sion of Eaton Hall,] is said to have terminated their discussion. 

“ Wat’s Dyke,” an ancient fortification a some miles, 
appears in detached places. It is an appendage to the larger one, 
called “ Offas Dyke ;’ which latter, as is well known, extends 
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from the River Dee, near Holywell, in Flintshire, to the Bristol 
Channel, for the purpose of repelling the British from the domi- 
nions of Offa, King of Mercia, its maker. The space between 
these two fosses was neutral ground, where the two nations met 
for barter. The mention of this boundary induces the notice of 
a custom peculiar to the church in Wales, proper, because it is 
the generally asserted rule that it does not prevail in these Welsh 
parishes alone, which are excluded from the rest of the princi- 
pality by this very ancient boundary line. The custom to be 
noticed, is that of the relatives and friends making offerings of 
money to the officiating minister at funerals. Many think (as is, 
indeed, without more reflection very natural) that it is a relic of 
superstition, and meant originally to defray the charge of a mass 
for the deceased ; but the preceding remark, which seems to 
restrict the custom with its origin to our ancient British church, 
which was notoriously free from such superstitions, previous to 
its amalgamation with the English branch, vindicates it from this 
obloquy. No one “ offers,” now-a-days, from any other motive 
than a mixed respect for the dead and attachment to the ofliciat- 
ing minister, thus benefited. The practice is, that after reading 
the funeral lesson, the minister moves from the desk to the com- 
munion table, where he proceeds with the service to the end 
of the first collect, omitting at this station that part which is ap- 
propriate to the ~ but thereat taking it up. The chief 
mourners first, and then the other friends, march up the aisle, 
and make their respective offering on a small board, appended 
to the communion rails. The amount, in some instances, is 
great; but in most cases, being in pence chiefly, is not more than 
would be the prescribed fee for burying. 

Another custom, excluded the border parishes by the same line, 
is that which is called “ the Plugain,” (Pulli Cantus, some 
think,) or early cock-crowing service on the morn of Christmas- 

yt In all Welsh churches, a few years ago, (but the service 
is beginning to be omitted in some, where the people are not of 
the simple country sort,) and still in most, the church is abso- 
lutely thronged on the occasion from five to six o’clock in the 
morning of the festival, and brilliantly lighted up, when the morn- 
ing service is used; and, at intervals of the psalms and lessons, 
an individual, or a company of two or three, stand up in different 
stations, and sing a carol, taken in general from a printed book, 
which is always an excellent composition, the work of a modern 
or less recent Welsh bard, to which the most mute and pious 
attention is given. It serves the purpose of the best sermon ; and 
is often as dong, at this cold season, so as to render it expedient 
to repress many aspirants. It generally takes an extensive and 
very correct view of the doctrine of salvation ; and it is truly 
admirable that men in the humblest stations, such as the com- 
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rs, can express themselves so well. The practice carries ‘us 
irresistibly to those shepherds “ who abode in the fields, keeping 
watch over their flocks J“ night.” And if this be an observance 
derived from the unreformed in darker times, surely none but a 
gloomy mind will, none indeed can reasonably, object to it. 
Having mentioned what customs of, probably, the ancient British 
church do not prevail in this district of it, let me refer also to an- 
other peculiar omission local. The Ecenia, ‘ wakes,” which are 
celebrated in the principality, as in England, on the eve and day of 
the saint to whom the church is dedicated, are not so here, and 
(I believe not) in the adjoining parishes of Cheshire; but what is 
called the “ rush bearing,” or “ rush burying” as it is commonly 
expressed, is substituted, and at a different period of the year. 
Perhaps in former times it was the practice to cleanse the sanc- 
tuary on that annual occasion, and to bear fresh rushes in proces- 
sion to strew its floor, and decently to bury the old, which were 
deemed sacred. 

And now to conclude this account of Gresford Church, let us 
foster a hope that, should the threatening aspect of the times lead 
to attempts at anarchy and oppression, its walls will hereafter 
present additional monuments, like that of Colonel Robinson, 
to many a noble and loyal modern frequenter of its worships, 
who, though friendly to every reform that tends to the more ex- 
tended influence of the established church, yet successfully 
resisted every fanatical attempt at its subversion. 

Nativus Ev ALUMNUS. 


THE DARK AGES.— No. VIII. 


“A mopgern author, who writes the history of ancient times, can have no personal 
knowledge of the events of which he writes; and consequently he can have no title 
to the credit and confidence of the public, merely on his own authority. If he does 
not write romance instead of history, he must have received his information from 
tradition—from authentic monuments, original records, or the memoirs of more an- 
cient writers—and therefore it is but just to acquaint his readers from whence he 
actually received it.” —Hewry. 


In the preceding paper,* I expressed my design to go on from 
Robertson to another popular writer; and I now beg to call the 
reader’s attention to the historian from whom I have borrowed 
my motto. In that part of his History of England which treats 
of the tenth century, Henry says :— 

“That we may not entertain too contemptible an opinion of our forefathers, 


who flourished in the benighted ages which we are now examining, it is neces- 
sary to pay due attention to their unhappy circumstances. To say nothing of 


—_——— 














* A correspondent mentions that Mr. Waddington, having been misled by 
Mosheim, as to St. Eloy, at a later part of his work, corrected the error, gave 5t. 
Eloy's real words, and animadverted severely, but justly, on Mosheim.—Ep. 
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that contempt for letters which they derived from their ancestors, and of the 
almost incessant wars in which they were engaged, it was difficult, or rather 
impossible, for any but the clergy, andavery few of the most wealthy among 
the laity, to obtain the least smattering of learning ; because all the means of 
acquiring it were far beyond their reach. It is impossible to learn to read 
and write even our own native tongue, which is now hardly esteemed a part 
of learning, without books, masters, and materials for writing ; but in those 
ages, all these were so extremely scarce and dear, that none but great princes 
and wealthy prelates could procure them. We have already heard of a large 
estate given by a king of Northumberland for a single volume; and the his- 
tory of the middle ages abounds with examples of that kind. How, then, 
was it possible for persons of a moderate fortune to procure so much as one 
book, much less such a number of books as to make their learning to read an 
accomplishment that would reward their trouble? It was then as difficult to 
borrow books as to buy them. It is a sufficient proof of this that the king of 
France was obliged to deposit a considerable quantity of plate, and to get one 
of his nobility to join with him in a bond, under a high penalty, to return 
it, before he could procure the loan of one volume, which may now be 
purchased for a few shillings. Materials for writing were also very scarce 
and dear, which made few persons think of learning that art. This was one 
reason of the scarcity of books; and that great estates were often trans- 
ferred from one owner to another by a mere verbal agreement, and the 
delivery of earth and stone, before witnesses, without any written deed. 
Parchment, in particular, on which all their books were written, was so diffi- 
cult to be procured, that many of the MSS. of the middle ages, which are still 
preserved, appears to have been written on parchment from which some former 
writing had been erased.”—Book ii., ch. iv., vol. iv., p. 80. 


After what I have said in former papers, it is, I trust, quite 
unnecessary to make a single remark on all this; which I tran- 
scribe and set before the reader, instead of asking him, as | 
should otherwise have done, to turn back to the statements of 
Robertson, which I have from time to time quoted, and to see how 
far, when read off without any explanation, they are calculated 
to give a true view of things. Henry has, however, one “ hack 
story,’ of which I must take particular notice ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the false impression conveyed by such absurd matter as | 
have just quoted, there is really more mischief done by the little 
pointed anecdotes with which some popular writers pretend to 
prove or to illustrate their general assertions. These stories are 
remembered by their readers, and the semblance of particular 
and detailed truth in one instance, gives sanction and weight to 
a whole string of false and foolish assertions about the general 
state of things. Perhaps it might be enough to refer the reader 
back to the instance of the Abbot Bonus ;* but instead of that 
we will haye an entirely new story, from Henry. 

Having told us that— 

“‘ All the nations of Europe were involved in such profound darkness during 
the whole course of the tenth century, that the writers of literary history are 


at a loss for words to paint the ignorance, stupidity, and barbarism of that 
age’’—( Book ii., c. 4, vol. iv., p. 67,) 


and having, in proof of this, referred to “ Cave Histor. Literar. 


ee — —- 


* See No. LV., for June. 
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a 
p. 571, Brucker Hist. Philosoph. t. 3, p. 632,” he adds on the 
next page— 
“The clergy in this age were almost as illiterate as the laity. Some who 
filled the highest stations in the church could not so much as read; while 
others, who pretended to be better scholars, and attempted to perform the 


public offices, committed the most egregious blunders; of which the reader 
will find one example, out of many, quoted below.” 


At the foot of the page, we find the following note :— 


“ Meinwerc, Bishop of Paderborn, in this century, in reading the public 
prayers, used to say :—‘‘ Benedic Domine regibus et reginis mulis et mulabus 
tuis,” instead of “ famulis et famulabus,” which made it a very ludicrous pe- 
tition.” —Leibniz Coll, Script. Brunsuic., t. i., p. 555. 


Very ludicrous indeed ! What an odd person Bishop Meinwerc 
must have been, and what a very strange habit to fall into! But, 
without attempting to account for it, farther than by saying, “ it 
was his way,’ may we not draw the inferences from it—first, 
that if he habitually made this blunder, he made a thousand 
others like it ; secondly, that what he did, all the other bishops 
did; thirdly, that if the bishops were so ignorant, the priests 
and deacons, to say nothing of the laity, were infinitely worse? 
Are not these fair deductions ? And yet, to say the truth, when 
I consider that my inquiry is not whether there were any igno- 
rant, stupid, incompetent persons in the dark ages ; but whether 
there were not some of a different character, | feel inclined to 
claim, or at least to cross-examine, this witness. I cannot but 
think that the story, even as it stands, may be fairly made to sa 
something in my favour. If the bishop did make this blunder, it 
seems that he had, at least, one hearer who knew that it was a 
blunder, and who thought it worth while to note it down as such ; 
which, moreover, he would hardly have done if conscious that he 
was the only person capable of seeing its absurdity. Besides, 
if this is only “ one example out of many,” there must have been 
persons in various places equally competent to detect such errors ; 
and who, like the critic of Paderborn, thought them worth record- 
ing. So that, in proportion as the recorded blunders of this kind 
are numerous, we may be led to suspect a thicker and more ex- 
tensive sprinkle of better-instructed persons. I know not how 
else to account for such things having been seen and recorded as 
errors ; unless, indeed, we assume the existence of some one indi- 
vidual “ George Seacoal,” whose reading and writing in this 
dark age came “ by nature ;” and suppose him to have circuited 
about with “ the lanthorn ” which he had in charge, to‘ compre- 
hend all vagrom men” who broke the bounds of grammar, and 
who has certainly acted up to the very letter of his instructions, 
by letting his reading and writing “ appear where there 1s no 
need of such vanity ;” for what did it matter to his flock whether 
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the bishop said mulis or famulis, if neither he nor they knew the 
difference ? 

We cannot, however, well understand the matter without pay- 
ing some attention to the circumstances of the bishop; and it is 
quite within the limits—indeed in the very heart—of our subject, 
to inquire into the proceedings of any prelate who was born 
in the tenth century, though not (as — makes him) a 
bishop until the eleventh. 1 might fairly inflict on the reader 
a long pedigree, and trace up the Bishop of Paderborn to the 
great Duke Witikind ; but it may suffice for our present purpose 
to say, that he was born in the reign of the Emperor Otho IL, 
and was his second cousin once removed ; ‘Theoderic, the father 
of the Empress Matilda, the wife of Henry the Fowler, being 
their common ancestor. His father, Imed, intending that Thie- 
deric, the elder of his two sons, should succeed him in his 
honours and possessions, devoted Meinwerc, at an early age, to the 
clerical function, and offered him, in his childhood, in the church 
of St. Stephen, at Halberstadt. There he received the first rudi- 
ments of his education ; but was afterwards removed to Hilde- 
sheim, where, among many other schoolfellows, who afterwards 
took a leading part in the world, he had his third cousin, Henry, 
Duke of Bavaria, afterwards Emperor, better known under the 
title of St. Henry.* 

Otho II. died in A, p. 983, and was succeeded by his son, Otho 
I1I.; who called his kinsman, Meinwerc, to court, and made 
him his chaplain. In this situation he is said to have been es- 
teemed and respected by all, and particularly beloved by his royal 
master and cousin, who enriched him with most liberal presents, 
in proof of his aftection— quod videlicet suam vitam diligeret 
ut propriam.” On the death of that Emperor, in a. p. 1002, 
among many candidates for the empire, the successful one was 
Henry of Bavaria, who was related to Meinwerc in precisely the 
same degree as his predecessor in the empire had been, and who was 
pulvae hana to em by what is often the closer and stronger 
tie of school-fellowship. The chaplain became the inseparable 


~—_— 


* I should have thought that there was such a difference between the ages of 
Meinwere and the emperor, as could not have allowed of their being school-fellows, 
But the author of the life to which Henry refers, so distinctly states not only that it 
was so, but that it was in the time of Otho the Second, that I do not know how to 
dispute it, though I cannot reconcile it even with the dates which he gives himself 
in various parts of his work. He says that Meinwere went to Hildesheim, “ ubi 
Heinricus, filius Ducis Bajoariw Heinrici cum aliis plurimis, honori et decori eccle- 
sim Christi, suo tempore, profuturis, secum theorie studiis continuam operam dedit 

« «+ acceptus autem de scholis, vixit in predicta Halverstadensi Ecclesia sub pr- 
posito canonice legis, omnibus carus et amabilis, aspectu et colloquio affabilis, actu 
et cloquio, irreprehensibilis. Eo tempore monarchiam Romani Imperii Otto, ejusdem 
nominis secundus strenue gubernabat."—p. 519. It is not worth while to discuss 
the chronology of the matter. If it be a mistake to suppose that the emperor and 


the bishop were school-fellows, it is beyond all doubt that they were cousins and 
play-fellows, 
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companion of his royal master—“de Karo fit Karissimus ; fac- 
tusque est ei in negotiis publicis et privatis comes irremotis- 
simus.”” 

After some years—that is to say, in the year 1009—the see of 
Paderborn became vacant by the death of Rhetarius, who had 
been bishop for twenty years. Messengers from the church an- 
nounced the fact to the emperor, who was then at Goslar, and 
prayed him to appoint a successor. This, however, was not so 
easy a matter ; for, about nine years before, the city of Paderborn 
had been burned ; and the noble monastery, containing the cathe- 
dral, had been all but entirely destroyed. Rhetarius had, in- 
deed, done what he could with the pope, and the Emperor 
Otho III. ; and had obtained from them (what was, no doubt, 
very important as far as it went) a full confirmation to the 
church of all the rights and property which it had possessed be- 
fore the conflagration ; but it does not mh that he got any- 
thing from them towards repairing losses. When, however, Henry, 
his successor, came to the throne of the empire, he made it his 
study and his business to advance the interests of the church ; 
and when Rhetarius applied to him, he gave him a forest. When 
he came at another time to beg for his church, the emperor not 
having (as the historian says with great simplicity) at the moment 
anything which he could conveniently give him (rege autem in 
‘tape quod daret non habente), his chaplain, Meinwerc, gave 

us royal master a farm, which belonged to himself, which the em- 
peror immediately transferred to the bishop. Still, notwithstand- 
ing the exertions of Rhetarius, the see remained in a state of 
wretched poverty as long as he lived ; and it was difficult to know 
how to fill up the vacancy occasioned by his death. The emperor 
having, however, convened such bishops and princes as attended 
him at Goslar, consulted with them as to the appointment of a 
bishop who should be most suited to the circumstances of time 
and place. After long deliberation, and canvassing the merits of 
a good many persons, all agreed that Meinwerc was the. fittest 
man. In coming to this decision they were avowedly influenced 
by his rank and wealth ; but it is only justice to him to say, that 
I find nothing against his moral character, nor even anything 
which should authorize me to say that he had not a true zeal for 
God, though it might not be, in all respects, according to know- 
ledge. The council, however, were unanimous; and the emperor 
(faventibus et congratulantibus omnibus) sent for the chaplain ; 
and, when he came, smiling with his usual kindness, he held out 
a glove, and said—* Take this.” Meinwerc, who can hardly be 
supposed to have been quite ignorant of what was going on, and 
who understood the nature of the symbol, inquired what he was 
to take. “The see of Paderborn,” replied the emperor. The 
chaplain, with all the freedom of a kinsman and old schoolfellow, 
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asked his royal master how he could suppose that he wished for 
such a bishopric, when he had property enough of his own to 
endow a better. The emperor, with equal frankness, replied that 
that was just the very thing that he was thinking of—that his 
reason for selecting him was that he might take pity on that deso- 
late church, and help it in its need. ‘* Well, then,” said Mein- 
werc, heartily, “ I will take it on those terms ;” and then and 
there—namely, at Goslar, on the next Sunday, being the second 
Sunday in Lent, and the thirteenth of March, L009, he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Paderborn by Willigisus, Archbishop of 
Mentz, and the other bishops who were there. 

“ Being therefore,” says his biographer, “ raised to the episco- 
pal office, he constantly watched over the flock committed to him ; 
and, fearing lest he should incur the reproach of the slothful ser- 
vant, who hid his lord’s money in a napkin, he did nothing re- 
missly. As to external duties, in the general government of the 
clergy and people, he laboured diligently with heart and body in 
his episcopal superintendence ; and, as to internal labours, he 
without ceasing made intercession to God for them all, by watch- 
ings, fastings, and the sacrifice of prayers.” He immediately 
made over his hereditary property to the see ; and on the third day 
after bis arrival he pulled down the mean beginnings of a cathe- 
dral, which his predecessor had built up, and erected one at 
great expense, and with singular magnificence—sumptu ingenti 
et magnificentia singulari. His personal attention to the work, 
and his kindness to the workmen, made the building go on 
rapidly ; and he did not fail to call upon the emperor, who fre- 
quently came to Paderborn, and took great interest in its proceed- 
ings, for his full share of the expense ; and Henry and his empress, 
Chunigunda, contributed largely and willingly. 

A circumstance which occurred during one of the emperor's 
visits tends so much to illustrate the character of the bishop, and 
of the times, that I am induced to transcribe it. It quite belongs 
to our subject ; and, indeed to our immediate purpose, so far as it 
shews that Meinwere was rather a severe disciplinarian, and that 
if he performed the services of the church disreputably himself, 
he did not allow others to do it, or even to run the risque of it, 
with impunity. There was in those days an eccentric saint—or 
the church of Rome has made him one since—named Heimrad. 
He was a native of Swabia, and, as far as I know, a good sort of 
fanatic ; who, after wandering about, and doing a great many 
strange things, settled down in a little cell, or hut, at Hasungen. 
Previously to this, however, in the course of his rambles, he came 
to Paderborn, and suddenly made his appearance before the 
bishop ; who, being startled at the sight of his sickly countenance 
and his long figure, rendered ghastly and unsightly by fasting 
and rags, inquired whence that devil had risen. Heimrad hav- 
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ing meekly replied that he was not a devil, the merce inquired if 
he wasa priest ; and learning that he had that day celebrated mass, 
he immediately ordered that the books which he had used should 
be produced. Finding that they were written in a slovenly man- 
ner, and were of no value (incomptos et neglectos et nullius pon- 
deris aut pretii) he caused them to be immediaiely ne in the 
fire; and, by command of the empress, who sympathized with 
the “just zeal” of the bishop, he farther ordered that the un- 
lucky priest should be flogged. After this, Count Dodico, of 
Warburg, (a person of some consequence in the early history of 
the see of Paderborn) invited the bishop to keep the feast of St. 
Andrew, at his castle ; and on the very eve of the festival, who 
should the bishop see seated opposite to him, at supper, but this 
very Heimrad. He was not a little moved, and inquired what 
could induce a man of his host’s respectability to keep such com- 
pany ; and then, breaking out into severe abuse of the poor soli- 
tary, he called him a crazy apostate. Heimrad took it all very 
quietly, and said not a word ; but Count Dodico began to apolo- 
vize to the bishop, for whom he had a sincere respect, and endea- 
voured to soothe him by assurances that he had no idea that the 
recluse was in any way offensive to him. All his endeavours 
were, however, in vain, and the bishop was not to be appeased. 
On the contrary, he declared that as people chose to consider 
Heimrad as a saint, he would put him to the test; and, in the 
presence of all the company, he ordered that he should sing the 
“ Hallelujah !” at mass the next day, on pain of being flogged. 
The Count at first attempted to beg him off; but finding that he 
only added fuel to the flame, he took the recluse apart, as soon as 
lauds were over, and endeavoured to console him. He besought 
him to bear this trial as one of those which are appointed for the 
purification of the saints—to make the attempt, begining in 
the name of the Trinity, and trusting in God for the event. 
Heimrad did not at all like the prospect, and earnestly requested 
leave to creep away quietly to his cell at Hasungen ; but at length, 
overcome by the Count’s entreaties, he acquiesced. When the 
time came, another attempt was made to beg him off; but the 
bishop continuing inexorable, he began, and in fact chanted the 
whole with such propriety, and in so agreeable a manner, that the 
company were astonished, and declared that they had never heard 
sweeter modulation from any man. The bishop, as soon as mass 
was over, taking Heimrad aside, fell at his feet, and having 
humbly asked, and quickly obtained, pardon for his conduct to- 
wards him, became, from that time forth, his constant and faith- 
ful friend. ; 

But, though I give these anecdotes as characteristic of the 
bishop and the times, and therefore illustrative of our subject, 
it will be more immediately to our present purpose to give one or 
Vou. VILL.—Oct, 1835. 3K 
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two which shew the terms on which the bishop stood with the 
emperor, and some passages which occurred between them. Those 
terms cannot, perhaps, be more briefly or more clearly explained, 
than by saying that these two schoolfellows still behaved to each 
other rather more in the manner of schoolboys than was quite be- 
coming in a bishop and an emperor, as will appear ; but first, let 
me premise that from the time when he became Bishop of Pader- 
born, Meinwere seems to have devoted himself—that 1s, his pro- 
perty—his time, his thoughts, words, and deeds, to the aggran- 
dizement of his: see. He was, his biographer tells us, skilful i in 
eetting all that was to be had, as well as faithful in taking care 
of what he had got— in acquirendis utilis, in conservandis 
fidelis.”’ 

As to the latter point, many stories are recorded which shew 
that he laboured most energetically in conducting the affairs of 
his diocese, which he seems to have governed with an extraordi- 
nary degree both of severity and kindness—that is, he < appears to 
have been, 1 ina peculiar degree, a terror to evil doers, and a praise 
to those who did well. He superintended, in person, the build- 
ings which the circumstances already mentioned required, until 
he had got them so far advanced that he could be spared to look 
after the country estates of the diocese ; and then perpetually vi- 
siting them, from time to time, he took care that all things were 
mani aged decently and in order, and raised the serfs toa degree 
of comfort which they had not before enjoyed. Once, riding 
through one of the farms belonging to the bishopric, he told 
some of his companions to ride their own, or to turn some loose, 
horses into some corn, which was being thrashed under cover ; 
saying, that if the serfs were faithful they would resist them, but 
if ‘they were unfaithful to the steward, they would rejoice in a 
mischief which would bring loss upon him. ‘The serfs, however, 
under pretence of paying their obeisance to the bishop, all ran 
away ; and the horses began to devour and trample on the corn. 
The bishop immediately taxed the labourers with their want of 
faith, had them severely flogged, and then gave them an uncom- 
monly good dinner (¢ iborum coplis abundantissime reficiens), and 
a lecture on fidelity to their master; all which together had_ so 
excellent an etlect, that when he next visited the pl: ice he found 
himself shut out, and he was obliged to make his way into the 
premises by stealth. Having done so, he heard the woman of the 
house complaining that the labourers on that farm had nothing 
but a very spare allowance of meal; whereupon he ordered that 
two of the gammons of bacon which the steward was bound to 
furnish every year should be detained for them. 

I should like to gossip on with an account of his visits to other 
farms, and to tell how he once got into the kitchen of his monas- 
tery by himself, and investigated the contents of the pots which 
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were boiling at the fire, in order to see that his monks had proper 
food; and how, at another time, he went there in a lay habit, to 
have a little chat on the same subject with the cook, who, in re- 
ply to his 1 inquiries, informed him that the living there was ver 
good as concerning the soul, but very poor tn respect of the bod 
and how—for he seems always to have been on the alenanlbs 
went through his diocese in the disguise of a pedler, in order 
that he might see for himself how things were going on. [should 
like, | say, to transcribe some of these anecdotes, for they are 
really—not like some which we find produced as such—charac- 
teristic of the times ; but L am afraid of being tedious ; and what- 
ever might be his care in preserving, it is more to our purpose 
to shew. that he was diligent in acquiring. In that matter, 
he did not spare his imperial schoolfellow. Indeed, there 
seems to have been an understanding—or, in the language of the 
schools, they seem to have ‘* made it fair’—between them that 
the bishop should get all he could by force or fraud, and that in 
return the emperor should love him heartily, crowl at him occa- 
sionally, and now and then make a fool of him. As to the latter 
point, however, the emperor seems generally to have had the 
worst of it in the long run. Once, when Henry was going to 
hear mass at the cathedral, he ordered the altar to be “decked 
with the costly apparatus of royalty, and bade his people keep 
a sharp look out, lest the bishcp should get hold of anything, as 
he was very apt todo. Meimwerc said mass himself, and after 
the Agnus Dei, he entered the pulpit, and began to discuss the 
difference between the imperial and sace rdotal dignity, and the 
superiority of the latter, affirming that matters of divine right 
were above human authority, and shewing by the canons that 
whatsoever was consecrated to the uses of divine service wa 
under the sacerdotal jurisdiction. He therefore put banc oy a 
bann all the ecclesiastical ornaments and priestly vestments 
which had just been used, and threatened with excommunication 
any person who should remove them. At another time, the em- 
peror sent him, after vespers, his own golden cup, of exquisite 
workmanship, full of drink,* charging the messenger not to see 
his face again without the cup. The bishop rece ‘ived the present 
with many thanks, and contrived to get the messenger into a long 
chat, during which he seems to have forgotten the business 
whie ‘h brought him there, and the emperor’s ‘ch: irge—at least, he 
went away without the cup—and the bishop, taking care to h: ive 
the doors fastened after him, sent immediate ly for his goldsmiths, 
Braunhard, and his son, Erpho, and, in the course of the night, 
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* The laxity with which writers of this age use the word “sicera” sanctions the 


ambiguous expression. If not very elegant, it is better than talking of beer between 
such parties, 
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which immediately preceded Christmas day, the cup was con- 
verted into a chalice. One of the emperor’s chaplains, who offi- 
ciated as sub-deacon at mass the next day, recognized the cup, 
and took it to the emperor, who charged the bishop with theft, 
and told him that God abhorred robbery for burnt offering. 
Meinwere replied that he had only robbed the vanity and avarice 
of Henry, by consecrating their subject to the service of God ; 
and dared him to take it away. “I will not,” said the emperor, 
“take away that which has been devoted to the service of God ; 
but I will myself humbly offer to him that which is my own pro- 
perty ; and do you honour the Lord, who vouchsafed as on this 
night to be born for the salvation of all men, by the performance 
of your own duties.” 

At another time, the emperor had a mantle of marvellous 
beauty, and exquisite workmanship. Meimwerc had often begged 
it for his church in vain; and therefore, on one occasion, when 
the emperor was intent on some particular business, he fairly 
snatched it from his person, and made off with it. The emperor 
charged him with robbery, and threatened to pay him off for it 
sometime or other. Meinwere replied that it was much more 
proper that such a mantle should hang in the temple of God, 
than on his mortal body, and that he did not care for his threats. 
They were, however, carried into execution in the following man- 
ner:—*“ The emperor knowing that the bishop, being occupied in 
‘a great variety of secular business, was now and then guilty of a 
barbarism, both in writing and in speaking Latin, with the help 
of his chaplain effaced the syllable fa from the words famudis and 
Jamulabus, which form part of a collect in the service for the 
defunct, in the missal; and then called on the bishop to say a 
mass forthe souls of his father and mother. Meinwerc, there- 
fore, being unexpectedly called on to perform the service, and 

hastening to do it, read on as he found written, mudis and mula- 
bus, but, perceiving the mistake, he repeated the words correctly. 

‘* After mass, the emperor said, in a sareastic manner, to the 

Inshop, ‘lL asked you to say mass for my father and mother, not 
formy he and she mules.’ Buthe replied, ‘ By the mother of our 
Lord, you have been at your old tricks, and have made a fool of 
meagain; and now, in no common way, but in the service of our 
God. This he who is my Judge has declared that he will avenge ; 
for that which is done to him he will not pass by unpunished.’ 
Thereupon, he immediately convened the canons in the chapter- 
house of the cathedral, ordered the emperor’s chaplain, who had 
been a party to the trick, to be most severely flogged ; and then, 
having dressed him in new clothes, sent him back to the emperor 
to tell him what had happened.”* 


a ee ————$—$—$——— A 
Sciens autem Imperator, episcopum secularibus negotiis multipliciter occupa- 


tum, tam latinitatis locutions quam in lectione barbarismi vitia non semel incur- 
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And here, good reader, you have, I believe, the whole and sole 
foundation for the notable story of Bishop Meinwere and his 
mules. If you have been at church as often as you should have 
been in these five years past, perhaps you have heard King 
George prayed for by men who were neither stupid nor careless ; 
but who were officiating from a book which had not been corrected. 

I am sure | have heard it within these six months; but there is 
no need to apologize for the bishop. “ Oh! but he used to say’ 
this.” Well, that is one of those things which, as they admit 
of only one reply, very commonly receive none at all from civil 
people. ‘ But it is only ‘ one ex ample out of many.” Perhaps 
so; but I really do not recollect any story like it, except the 
notorious mumpsimus, and one which looks almost like another 
version of what we have just had, and which I know only from 
its being quoted by Lomeier,* in connexion with another dark- 
age anecdote which is too good to be passed by, and which shews, 
in dismal colours, the horrible ignorance of the clergy. “A 
certain bishop, named Otto, 1s said to have recommended a clerk 
to another bishop for an ecclesiastical oflice in these terms—‘ Otto 
Dei gratia, rogat vestram clementiam, ut velitis istum clericum 
conducere ad vestrum diaconum. ‘The words being abbreviated, 
the clerk, who was directed to read it to the bishop, read thus :— 
‘Otto Dei gram rogat vestram clam, ut velit istum clincum clan- 
cum convertere a vivum diabolum, rs The other story is of a 
clerk, who turned Sueno, king of Norway, into a mule by the 
same mistake as Meinwerc’s. As to the truth or falsehood of 
these statements, | have never inquired; and I have not, at 
present, the means of consulting the author to whom Lomeier 
refers. But is it not lamentable that learned men should credit 
and circulate such stories? I do not mean Henry ;+ for, not- 
withstanding what he says, and what I have quoted at the head 
of this paper, I do not believe that he really took the — from 


rere, de missali in quadam collecta pro defunctis, fu de famulis et famulabus, cum 
capellano suo delevit, et episcopum pro requic animarum patris sui et matris missam 
celebrare rogavit.  Episcopus igitur ex improviso missam celebrare accelerans, ut 
scriptum reperit mulis et mulabus dixit; sed errorem recognoscens, repetitis verbis, 
quod male dixerat, correxit. Post missam insultans Imperator Pontifici, * Ego,’ 
inquit, * Patri meo et matri, non mulis et mulabus meis missam celebrari rogavi.’ 
At ille, * Per matrem,’ ait, ‘ Domini, tu more solito iterum illusisti mihi, et non quo- 
quo modo, verum in Dei nostri servitio. Cujus ero vindex, en promittit meus judex. 
Namque sibi factum non pertransibit inultum.’ Ilico canonicis in capitolium prin- 
cipalis ecclesia convocatis, capellanum Imperatoris, hujus rei conscium, durissime 
verberibus castigari Jussit, castigatumque novis vestibus indutum ad Imperatorem, 
nuntiaturum qua facta fuerant, remisit.” | suspect that the reply of Meinwere, 
from the word “ Cujus,” &e. is a quotation from some hymn; though it is printed 
like prose, and certainly can hardly be called verse. 

* De Bibliothecis, cap. viii., de Bibliothecis sub i ipsa barbarie, p. 147. 

+ And still less Mr. Andrews, already introduced to the reader as a retailer of 
such things. He introduces this story by saying, “ the prelates set examples of the 
most gross want of common literature. Meinhard, Bis hop of Panderborn, used to 
read,” &e. Yet he gives no reference but to the original. 
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the book to which he refers. I think 1 know where he picked it 
up; and I believe it is more charitable—at least it is imputing 
what is, of the two, least disgraceful—to suppose that he took 
the story (notwithstanding his professions) from a respectable 
writer, than to suppose that he made up the falsehood himself 
from such an original as he refers to, and I have just transcribed. 
He had, as I have stated near the beginning of this paper, almost 
immediately before quoted page 632 of the third volume of 
Brucker’s History of Philosophy, and on the 634th page of that 
volume, and in the selection entitled “* Facies literarum et philo- 
sophiw swculo X.,” stands this very story of Meinwerc in these 
terms—“ Meinwercum episcopum Paderbornensem ne recte legere 
quidem potuisse, et in psalterio legisse: Benedic Domine regibus 
et reginis mulis et mulabus tuis, pro famulis et famulabus tuis.” 
Brucker’s reference is, “ In ejus vita in Leipniz Coll. Serip. 
Brunsuic, t.1. p. 555.” And, really, if it were in any way pos- 
sible, I should believe that Brucker had had some other edi- 
tion, or some other authority, for the story. He tells us, that it 
was in the psalter, and attects to give us the words. Henry 
seems to have been sensible of the “absurdity of this ; and, not 
knowimg what particular part to substitute, he says, it was “ in 
the public ayers.” I speak thus, because 1 cannot doubt 
that he tank: it from Brucker, though not perhaps imnme- 
diately ; and my belief is strengthened by a triflmg circumstance, 
which is perhaps worth mentioning, because it is worth while to 
trace error when we can. Who has not heard of Leibnitz ? 
Thousands have known the philosopher by name or character, 
who never took the trouble to learn that he was librarian of the 
Royal and Electoral Library of Brunswick-Luneburg ; and who 
never had the pleasure of reading his three folios containing the 
* Scriptores Rerum Brunsvicensium illustrationi inservientes ;” 
but how often have they seen his name spelt (by any English 
writer, to say the least) withouta¢? He calls himself, on the 
title-page of this work, “ Leibnitius;” and I do not remember 
ever to have seen his name without the ¢, except in this very vo- 
lume of Bracker, and in Henry’s reference. 

I must, however, notice, that Brucker adds to his account of 
the matter, “ unde vix credi protest quod idem vite Meinwerci 
scriptor refert, ‘ studiorum pallindiee sub eo floruisse exercitia, et 
bone indolis juvenes et pueros strenue fuisse instituios.’” ~In- 
credible as this might appear to Brucker, it is certainly true that 
the same authority which tells us that Meinwere was cuilty of 
occasional barbarisms in writing and speaking Latin, (which im- 
plies that he was not unfrequently called on to do both,) was a 
promoter of education. Indeed, the foolish trick which has given 
rise to all this discussion, was not such as to have been worth 
playing, or as was likely to have been even thought of, among 
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perfectly illiterate barbarians. The same authority tells us, that 
the schools of Paderborn, then founded, became more famous in 
the time of Imadus, who was the nephew and successor of Mein- 
werc, and brought up by him: “sub quo in Patherbornensi 
ecclesia publica floruerunt studia: quando ibi musici fuerunt et 
dialectici, enituerunt rhetoric’, clarique grammatici; quando 
magistri artium exercebant ¢rivium, quibus omne studium erat 
circa guadrivium; ubi mathematici claruerunt et astronomici ; 
habebantur physici, et geometrici: viguit Horatius, magnus et 
Virgilius, Crispus ac Salustius et Urbanus Statius : Ludusque 
fuit omnibus insudare versibus et dictaminibus jocundisque can- 
tibus. Quorum in scriptura et pictura jugis instantia claret 
multipliciter hodierna experientia; dum studium nobilium cleri- 
corum usu perpenditur utilium librorum.” 
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Tue result of the discussion in the last number may be thus stated :— 
|. That the old stories about St. Patrick, as a missionary from 
Rome, fall to pieces of themselves. 

2. That there was, before the seventh century, a church in Lreland, 
differing from Rome on the points on which Protestants differ from 
her, and opposed to its assumption of power, 

3. That we have evidence of an attempt on the part of Rome to 
gain possession of Ireland in A.p, 480, through Palladius, who has 
been confused with Patricius, whose name he took. 

4. That we have pieces attributed to Patrick, or Patricius, (as the 
missionary who converted Ireland,) from a very early age, which suit 
an earlier season than A.p, 400, which can hardly be later, which are 
pure from Romish corruptions, and which do not so much as mention 
Rome, and are quite inconsistent with the notion that their author 
was a Romish Missionary, It is fair to conclude hence that the 
Apostle who Christianized Ireland was earlier than Palladius, had 
nothing to do with Rome, was free from her corruptions, and esta- 
blished a pure church in Ireland. 

This is the real St. Patrick, and this is nearly as much as we know 
of his authentic history, except his earnestness and zeal for Treland’s 
conversion, as shewn in his Confession and Kpistle to Coroticus, an 
abstract of which follows. 


ABSTRACT OF THE CONFESSION OF ST. PATRICK, OTHERWISE CALLED HIS 
EPISTLE TO THE IRISH. 

1. His Birth and Parentage.—“1I, Patrick, the rudest sinner, who 
am the least of the faithful, and contemptible among most men, had 
Calpornius the deacon as my father, who was the son of Potitus the 
priest, the son of Odissus, of the town of Bonavein Tabernie.* For 


* This is usually supposed to be Dunbarton in Scotland, (see Usher,) but Mr. 
I’. Moore says, (after Lanigan,) that it is Boulogne-sur-mer. The rest of this 
epistle would lead us to conclude that his parents certainly lived in Britain. lhe 
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he had a villa near, where | was taken prisoner at the age of about 
sixteen years. I was ignorant of the true God, and was carried into 
captivity in Ireland (Hiberione) with so many thousand men, as we 
well deserved, for we departed from God, and did not kee p his com- 
mandments, and were not obedient to our priests, who cried for our 
salvation, and the Lord sent upon us the wrath of his Spirit (anina- 
tionis sue), and dispersed us to many nations, even to the end of the 
world, where my poverty appears among foreigners. And there the 
Lord discovered to me a sense of my unbelief and ignorance, and 
guarded me till I was able to know good and evil, and comforted me 
as a father comforts a son,”’ 

The next paragraph contains St. Patrick's gratitude to God for 
his mercies, and his Confession of faith, and praise of God: “ For there 
is no other God, nor ever was, nor ever will be, after him, except the 
God the Father unbegotte ‘n, without beginning and from whom every 
beginning comes, who governs all things, (as we have said,) and his 
son Jesus Christ, whom we te stify to have been always with the 
lather, before the beginning of the world, spirituatly and ineff ably 
begotten of the Father before all beginnings, and through him things 
visible have been cre ated, and he was made man, having overcome 
death in the Heavens. And he gave to him all power over every 
name of things in heaven, on et uth, and below; and every tongue 
confesses to him, that Jesus Christ is Lord and God, whom we believe 
and expect as about to come hereafter as the judge of the quick and 
the dead, who shall render to every man according to his deeds, anil 
he sheds abroad in us the Holy Spirit, as a gift and “pledge of immor- 
tality, who makes the faithful ‘and obedient to be sons of God and co- 
heirs with Christ, whom we confess, and we adore one God in the 
Trinity of the sacred name.”’ St. Patrick then refers to prophecies of 
God's consoling his servants, &e. 

3. He then excuses the rudeness of his style, and states how long 
he hesitated to commit anything to writing on that very account. He 
consoles himself with the promise that “the stammering tongues shall 
learn to speak peace, and speaks of himselfas an “ Epistle of Christ,’ 
written in the hearts of the Lrish, “not with ink, but with the Spirit of 
the Living God.” 

4. He speaks of himself as a wretched runaway, as a stone in the 
mud, but as raised up by God, for which he pr aises ‘and thanks God. 

5. “L must, theretore, in the faith of the Trinity, make known the 
name of God every where, for having enabled me to leave to my 
Gallic brethren and children, whom I baptized in the Lord, so man) 
thousand men, | was unworthy of this honour, which I never hoped 
for in the days of my youth. In Ireland I tended shee ‘p, (or cattle, 
pecora ), and praved olten eve ry day, and the love of Ciod came upor 
me more and more; and in the night, or before day break, on the 
mountains and in the woods, in frost and rain, I took no harm nor 
felt any disinelination to prayer.” 


a = eee 





above is the passage where Mr. ‘T. Moore so ingeniously explains away the marriage 
of the deacon, but swallows that of the priest without a word, 
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6. “ And there one night I heard a voice, saying to me, ‘ You do 
well in fasting, and you must soon return fasting to your country,’ 
And again, I heard a voice shortly after, saying, ‘ Behold ! your ship 
is ready!’ but it was not nearer than 200 miles, and in a place where 
| knew no one, I then left the man, with whom I had been six years. 
I came in the power of the Lord, who directed my way to good, and 
feared nothing till | came to that ship. The ship-master refused to 
take me, but when I had set forth towards a cottage where I had been 
entertained, and begun to pray on the road, one of them called out to 
me, § Come quickly, for those men call thee !’”’ 

7. When they land, they are in danger of starvation, and the ship- 
master begs him to pray for them, on which St. Patrick conjures 
them to be converted to Christianity, and perhaps God may send 
them food, A herd of swine now opportunely makes its appearance, 
and relieves them from distress. By this, and by their finding some 
wild honey, St. Patrick is in great favour with them,” &c. 

« And I was sleeping, and Satan tempted me so sorely, that I shall 
remember it as long asl live. He fell upon me like a huge rock, and 
took away the use of my limbs. So it came into my mind, (but how, 
1 know not,) to call Helias, and in the meantime I saw the sun rise; 
and while I called Helias with all my strength, the splendour of the 
stn arose upon me and took away my heaviness,” 

&. He was captured again, and released after two months. 

9, « And again | was in Britain with my parents, who received me 
as a son, and besought me never to depart. And there, in the deep 
of the night, | saw a man, by name Victoricus, coming from Ireland 
with numberless epistles, and he gave me one, and I read the begin- 
ning of it, which was ‘the voice of the Irish.” And while I was read- 
ing its beginning, I thought I heard those who dwelt at the wood of 
foclut, near the western main, crying out, ‘ We beseech thee to come 
to us, Oh! holy Child!’ and I was pricked in my heart and could 
not read any more, and thus | awoke. I thank God, that after many 
years he satisfied their cry,” We. 

Then follows another vision of the night, and an account of the 
possession of his mind by the Spirit of God, And again, also, another 
dark vision, and comfort after it, for which he thanks God. 

10. He gives thanks to God for his missionary success, “Tama 
debtor to God for having regenerated much people through me, and 
that clergy were ordained for them,” &c.; and he quotes the promises 
of grace to the Gentiles, &c. He again speaks of his success, and 
quotes the last words of St. Matthew’s gospel; and then occurs the 
suspected passage, Filii Scottorum et filia Regulorum Monachi et 
Virgines Christi esse videntur. 

11. He speaks of God’s exaltation of him, and of his own unwor- 
thiness, and he commends this letter, and prays; “ written in Ireland 
by Patrick the unlearned and the sinner’ to all believers; and prays 
them not to charge his ignorance, if there be anything in it of a lowly 
kind, but to believe that it is the gift of God. And «this is my confes- 
sion before I die.” 

Vou. VILL—Oct, 1835, 3 F 
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WYCLIFFE ON THE LAST AGE OF THE CHURCH. 
(Continued from page 272.) 


Let us now return to the Abbot Joachim, whose authority is so much relied 
upon by Wycliffe in thé tract before us. He is said to have been born in the 

year 1145, and was founder of a monastery at a place called Flore or Flora in 
Calabria; his festival is celebrated by the Florensian order, of which he was 
the founder, on the 29th of May, and his life, miracles, prophecies, &c., toge- 

ther with a defence of him from the charge of heresy, will be found in the 
Acta Sanctorum under that date.* The opinion respecting antichrist, attri- 
buted to him in a story told by Hoveden, to which Mr. Vaughan alludes, is 
there shewn to be inconsistent with that expressed in his published Com- 
mentary on the Apocaly pse ; and is, in itself, improbable, considering that 
“contemporary pontiffs,” so far from feeling alarm at his predictions, if we 
can credit his biographers, appear to have at all times held him in high esti- 
mation. I know that the council of Lateran, under Pope Innocent III., in the 
year 1215, did condemn his book against Peter Lombard as heretical ; but, to 
use the words of Helyot—*‘ Cette censure, qui ne tombe pas que sur ses €crits, 
qu'il avoit soumis au jugement de l’Eglise, n’a pas empeéché qu’on ne lui ait 
rendu un culte publique apres sa mort ; ;+ and there are some who deny that 
the book condemned in the council alluded to was the production of this 
Joachim. At least, it will appear by the following extracts from the office 
used on his festival by his followers, that they did not give much weight to 
the charge :— 


Antiph. ad Vesp. B. Joachim, spiritu donatus prophetico, decoratus intelligentia 
errore procul hwretico, dixit futura ut prasentia. 

Ad Laudes. B. Joachim, primus Abbas Florensis, humilis et amabilis claruit 
miris, per que fuit mirabilis. 

V. Implevit eum Dominus spiritu sapientia et intellectus. 

R. Stolam gloriw induit eum. 

Oratio. Deus, qui gloriam tuam tribus apostolis in monte Thabor manifestasti, 
et in codem loco Beato Joachim veritatem Scripturarum revelasti, tribue quesumus, 
ut ejus meritis et intercessione, ad eum, qui via, veritas, et vita est, ascendamus. } 


But whether the book De unitate seu essentia SS. Trinitatis, condemned in 
the fourth Lateran council, was written by this Abbot Joachim or not, it Is 
certain that he has retracted its errors in the Psalterium decem Chordarum, 
which is undoubtedly his, and in which the orthodox faith is asserted. His 
principal heresy appears to have consisted in his ignorance of the dialectics of 
the day, in consequence of which he was led to express himself in a manne! 
which was interpreted as bordering on Arianism ; but no charge of attacking 
the reigning superstitions or growing usurpations of the church of Rome 
appears to have been ever brought against him by his contemporaries. 

These remarks may serve to convince my readers that Wycliffe, in adopting 
the opinions of Joachim, was not taking the side of an acknowledged heretic ; 
and, as | do not belong to the order of St. Francis, or to that of St. Dominic, 
I do not feel called upon to engage more deeply either in the attack or defence 





* Acta SS. Maii, tom. vii. p. 89, ef seg. See also Cellier, Hist. des Auteurs 
Sacrés, tome xxiii. p. 338. The abbot is also defended warmly by W adding, Annal. 
Minorum, sub an. 1256, No.5. Additional references will be found in Mosheim. 

Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, &c, tom. v. p. 393. 

t The whole of this office is given by Gregory Laurus in his Magni divinique pro- 
pheter B. Joannis Joachim Abbatis Hergasiarum Aletheia Apologetica, sive Mirabilium 
reritas defensa, Neapol. 1660; but as IT have not access to this book, I quote the above 
from the Acta Sanctor. ubi supra, p. 90. 
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of the prophetical abbot’s orthodoxy. But I cannot help remarking that the 
historian who speaks of Wycliffe’s adoption of the sentiments of Joachim, 
ought, at least, to have acquainted his readers with the fact that Joachim is to 
this day warmly defended from the charge of heresy by a powerful party in 
the church of Rome ; of this fact, however, Mr. Vaughan writes as if he was 
perfectly unconscious, and the only account he gives us of Joachim is to 
repeat the very apocryphal story of his interview with Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and to identify him with the author of a rhapsody which, as we shall see, is, 
on sufficiently plausible grounds, supposed to come from a very different quar- 
ter.* Again, it may well be asked, what becomes of the theory about the 
gradual development of the reformer’s opinions, if we must believe that in his 
tirst publication he boldly and professedly followed as his guide a writer who, 
if Mr. Vaughan’s account of him be correct, had denounced the pope as anti- 
christ, and the church of Rome as “ the fleshly synagogue of Satan’? This 
was pretty well to begin with ; but the fact is, that nothing of the sort appears 
in “ The Last Age of the C hurch.” Joachim is there quoted along with Bede, 
Eusebius, Ammonius, [for so | translate ‘‘ Haymotd’) Gregory, and other 
writers, as an authority which would have weight with those for whom the 
tract was written, and there js not the slightest hint which would imply that 
his orthodoxy had then been in any degree called in question. 

The specimen which Mr. Vaughan gives us of the prophecies of Joachim 
will now require some notice, not only because, as | have already hinted, 
there are good reasons for denying it to be his, but also because, as a specimen 
of fraudulent quotation, it is in itself a curiosity. For this fraud, however, 
Mr. Vaughan is not responsible, further than that he has adopted the extract 


The same remark is applicable to Mr. Milner’s account of Joachim ( Hist. of 
he Church of Christ, vol. tii. p. 425. Lond. I819, )}—** Nevertheless, (he says) 
even in Italy itself, some suspicions that he [the pope] was antichrist appeared. 
Joachim, Abbot of Calabria, [Qu.? Did Mr. Milner suppose Calabria to be the 
name of a monastery ?] was a man renowned for learning and piety, and perhaps 
very deservedly ;” and then he goes on to quote the story from Hoveden, which, (it 
may be remarked by the way,) even if true, was nothing to the purpose, for Joachim 
is not represented by Hoveden as having imagined the pope to be antichrist, but as 
asserting that antichrist was even then born, ‘‘jam natus in civitate Romana, et in 
sede apostolica sublimabitur ;” our author evidently intended ii as a proof of his anti- 
christianity, that Antichrist should exalt himself even in the apostolic see, according 
to the prediction of the apostle, “ extollitur et adversatur super omne quod dici- 
tur Deus ;” ( Hoved. fol. 388;) but this does not in the least imply that this anti- 
christ should be pope, still less that the pope should be antichrist. Suppose that 
Joachim had told King Richard that antichrist was then in England, and would 
soon exalt himself in the kingdom of England above the regal authority, would it 
have been fair to say ‘‘ some suspicions that the King of England was antichrist 
had then begun to shew themselves?” ‘The truth is, that in those days there 
was no form in which the wickedness of antichrist could be more strongly expressed 


than by saying, “in sede Apostolica exaltabitur.” But the story of Joachim’s inter- 
view with ‘Richard 1 is in itself highly improbable ; it is refuted by Papebroch, in bis 
i's De Florensi Ordine, &e. sect. vi. Acta Sanctorum, ad diem 29 Maii. 


. IS8. Fleury, however, does not altogether disbelieve this story, notwithstanding 
it inconsistency with Joachim’s extant writings—‘“ I] est vrai (he says) qu'on ne 
trouve rien de semblable dans explication ‘de I’ Apocalypse donnée par Vabbe 
Joachim, ni dans ses autres écrits; mais il peut les avoir composez depuis, et s'étre 
corrige voyant que les événemens ne répondoient pas a ses prédietions ;” ( Hist. 
Eecl., tom. xv. p.395;) but whatever be its foundation, the opinion about antichrist 
which this story attributes to the prophetical abbot cannot fairly be considered as 
in any degree reflecting on the pope or the see of Rome ; for the most that it 
seems to have meant was, that antichrist should seize on the papal chair, which, of 
course, if the pope be the head of everything ( ‘hristian, was an object which anti- 
rhrist might very naturally be expected to aim it. 
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without examination from Bale, an authority well known to be suspicious’ in 
matters of this kind, and who should never be followed without being looked 
after. 

The extract, as given by Mr. Vaughan,t was originally printed at the end 
of Bale’s Chronicle of the Examination of Sir John Oldcastle; and Bale pro- 
fesses to have taken it from the “Summa de heresibus et earum confutationi- 
bus” of Guido de Perpiniano ;} by placing in juxtaposition the extract printed 
by Mr. Vaughan and the original from Guido, § it will be seen that this pre- 
cious prophecy is a mere cento of passages, which when strung together make 
up a fine sounding attack upon the church of Rome, but which in the original 
is a wretched piece of blasphemy, subversive of Christianity itself. The errors 
of Abbot Joachim are treated of by Guido, in conjunction with those of Peter 
John, in the following order :-—“ primo agam (says Guido) de erroribus eorum 
communibus ; secundo addam quosdam alios; et tertio ponam seorsum errores 
Joannis Petri;” accordingly this part of the Summa is divided into three 
chapters, from the first and second of which the extract before us has been 
gathered. It is to be observed also, that neither Bale nor Mr. Vaughan give 
the smallest intimation of any omissions or alterations in the quotation :— 


Mr. Vaughan and Bale. Guido di Perpiniano.— Ex Cap. I. 
“In the latter days shall appear a law **Sexto dicunt quod in tertio statu erit 
of liberty. The gospel ofthe kingdom of lex libertatis; quia evangelium Christi 
Christ shall be taught. non fuit libertatis, et quod Spiritus sanc- 


tus plenius dabitur in tertio statu, quia 
in secundo statu non fuit plene datus. 
“and the church Et quod ecclesia in tertio statu purga- 
shall be purged as wheat is from chaff bitur quasi frumentum a paleis et ziza- 
and tares. niis; quia tune fiet separatio malorum a 
bonis et tune predicabitur evangelium 

regni.—Fol. xeviii. lin. 25—29. 

** Septimo dicunt quod ordo tertii status 
prefertur in dominio et dignitate ordini 
clericorum ; sicut Joseph prafuit pin- 
cerne, et hujus figure veritas incepit 
tempore Constantini et Silvestri pape. 

“more cheerily {in Bale clerelye] € Doctores vero tertii status erunt ple- 


shall men then be learned. nius docti; et docebunt plurimi, et tunc 
** The kingdom of  deficiet penitus regnum carnis et com- 
the flesh shall be done away. plebitur illud Apostoli. Nune ex parte 


cognoscimus, ex parte prophetamus, cum 

autem venerit quod perfectum est, eva- 

“and these things cuabitur quod ex parte est. Et dicunt 

shall be fulfilled toward the end of the hae omnia completum iri ante finem 
world. mundi.—Fol. xeviii. lin. 54—59. 

* Octavo dicunt, quod ante adventum 

Christi ad Judicium erunt omnes homines 

in fide Christi et Christiani. Et quod 

per apostolos non fuit predicatum evan- 

gelium nisi secundum literam et non se- 


* If any one is startled at my calling Bp. Bale suspicious authority, let him read 
the character given of him by the learned Henry Wharton—* I] know Bale to be so 
great a liar that I am not willing to take anything of that kind upon his credit; 
however, his testimony may serve well enough against such another foul-mouthed 
writer as this C. P. seems to h: ave graye — Observations on Strype’s Cranmer. OXx- 
ford edit. of Strype, I812. Vol. ii. p. 1052. 

t Vol. i. p. 256, note. 

¢ For an account of Guido, see H. Wharton's Appendix ad Cavei Hist. Litter. 
p. 30. Oxon, 1743, 


§ The edition of the Suwmna here quoted is that of Paris, 1528, fol. 
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“The Holy Ghost shall more perfectly 
exercise his dominion in converting peo- 
ple by the preachers of the latter time 
than by the apostles. 


“ The church of Rome is the 
fleshly synagogue of Satan. The church 
of Rome shall be destroyed in the third 
state, as the synagogue of the Jews was 
destroyed in the second state. And a 
spiritual church shall, from thenceforth, 
succeed to the end of the world, 
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cundum spiritualem intellectum ; quod 
Spiritus sanctus perfectius exercebit do- 
minium in conversione gentium per pra- 
dicatores tertii status illius ordinis, quam 
per apostolos et pradicatores secundi 
status. — Fol. xeix. lin. 31—35. 

‘*Nono dicunt, Romanam ecclesiam car- 
nalem meretricem, synagogam Sathanew, 
et Babylonem, in tertio statu destruen- 
dam; sicut synagoga Jud@orum in se- 
cundo statu desiit esse, et sic succedet 
ecclesia spiritualis usque ad finem mundi 
statura. In qua erit vita contemplativa 












Joannis et vita activa Petri.—Fol. ci. 


lin, 42—45. 
Cap. IT. 


“Primo dicunt, quod recessus Griaeco- 
rum a Romana ecclesia fuit bonus et or- 
dinatus et factus per gratiam Spiritus 
sancti, juxta illud apostoli divisiones gra- 
tiarum sunt unus et idem spiritus. Et 
quod erunt duo generalia judicia mundi, 
et duo inde antichristi.”—Fol. cii. lin. 
56—60. 


“The departing of the Greeks from 
the church of Rome was godly, for it 
was ordained by God, and w rought by 
the Holy Ghost.’ 


This needs no comment, except perhaps to explain what is meant by “ the 
second and third states,’ and the ‘order of the third state ;” the pseudo- 
Joachim, it appears, divided the church into three states or periods: the first 
was from Adam to Christ, in which, he says, men lived after the flesh; the 
second, from Christ to S. Benedict, in which men lived in an intermediate 
state between the spirit and the flesh ; and the third state, from S. Benedict to 
the end of the world, in which men shall live according to the Holy Spirit. 
In each of these states are three orders. In the first, the married, conjugati ; 
in the second, the clergy; and in the third, monks.* 

This, then, is the seer (according to Mr. Vaughan) under whose guidance 
“ Wycliffe arrives at the conclusion that the close of the fourteenth century 
will be that of the world ;” and I can only say that, were it so, the condemna- 
tion of Wycliffe as a heretic would be more defensible than it has hitherto 
been supposed ; for what greater accusation have his enemies ever brought 
against him than the identifying his doctrines with those of a writer, whose 
ravings, though caught at by Bale as capable of being tortured into an attack 
upon the church of Rome, are in reality subversive of the authority of the 
Scriptures, and injurious to Christianity itself.t 


* Ponit enim Abbas Joachim tres status. Primum in quo homines secundum 
statum carnis vixerunt ; qui incepit ab Adam usque ad Christum. Secundum dicit in 
quo vixerunt medio modo inter carnem et spiritum usque ad beatum Benedictum. 
Tertium dicit statum in quo vivitur et vivetur secundum Spiritum sanctum a beato 
Benedicto usque ad finem mundi, Et in his tribus statibus dicit tres ordines. 
Vrimum ordinem conjugatorum, qui incepit ab Adam, et fructificare ceepit ab Abra- 
ham. Secundum clericorum, qui incepit ab Ozia, qui de tribu Juda incensum 
obtulit. Tertium statum ponit monachorum. Monachorum vero ordo incepit a 
heato Benedicto, qui fuit vir praclarus vita et sanctitate ac miraculis, qui ordo ineepit 
fructificare temporibus Joachim.— Guido Summa, fol. xciv. lin. 62, et seq. 

+t Mr. Le Bas in what he says of Joachim (Life of Wiclif, p. 99), although aware 
of the doubtful authenticity of these prophecies, yet follows the track of Mr. Vaughan, 
and does not appear to have suspected any dishonesty in Bale’s quotation of them ; 
he notices the cautious langu: age in which Fleury records the prophetic gifts of 
Joachim, (“ il passoit pour avoir le don de prophetie,”) and accounts for it thus :— 
“in truth, it is scarcely to be imagined that any faithful catholic | still less, he might 
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It remains to shew that the Joachim quoted by Wycliffe, the founder of the 
order of Flora, could not have been the author of the absurdities with which 
he is charged by Guido. But I have already occupied so much space that | 
cannot enter at large into this question. Let it suffice, then, to observe, that 
in the genuine writings of Joachim, none of the doctrines attributed to him by 
Guido are to be found : it is true he speaks of three states, but in a very differ- 
ent sense from that in which Guido has explained them ; this has been clearly 
proved by large extracts from the remaining writings of Joachim in the Acta 
Sanctorum, and I know not how the evidence can be laid before the reader in 
a shorter space. I must content myself, therefore, with a reference to Pape- 
broch’s dissertation ;* and I shall merely observe that the fame of Joachim 
seems to have tempted many pretenders to prophecy to publish their enthu- 
siastic fancies under his name, and thus occasion has been taken by his ene- 
mies, and the religious rivals of his order, to blast his reputation by making 
him responsible for such infamous productions as the Everlasting Gospel, or 
the Gospel of the Holy Spirit, and the Introduction to the Everlasting Cospel, 
which is a pernicious and blasphemous attempt to exalt the rigid rule of St. 
Francis above the Gospel of Christ. A more full account of this book and its 
author will be found in Mosheim.+ Te 





DEVOTIONAL, 


POP PROPOR S 





FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 


‘THERE is something in these services which continually reminds one 
of a Gothic abbey or cathedral. There are the same feelings of 
sanctity connected with both; with both associations of antiquity 
which are next to sacred in a well-regulated mind. Through both 
there prevails a magnificence of structure, a greatness of design, and 
richness in detail, which fills one with indefinable wonder before one 
is able to trace them. But it is not till use and attention have made us 
a little better acquainted with them that we are aware of that order 
and propriety, that nicety and beauty of construction which extend 
to the minuter parts, muc h of which may be beyond the eye of the 

casual observer, and much in the shade, but which tend to form the 

character of the whole, It is by pursuing this analogy that one may 
best offer some apology for the irregular manner in which these ser- 


have added, any faithful Roman catholic,] could dwell, with much complacency, on 
predictions which represented the church of Rome as the fleshly synagogue of Satan, 
and spoke of it as doomed to certain demolition.” And who moreover, as we have 
seen, tells us that the gospel of Christ is not a law of liberty ; that it shall be super- 
seded by another gospel, which is, that monks shall be preferred in power and dig- 
nity to the clergy ; that the gospel was not preached by the apostles, except accord- 
ing to the letter, and not according to the spirit; and that the preaching monks 
shall be more effectual instruments in the hands of the Holy Ghost, for the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, than the apostles and their successors. But, says Mr. Le 
Bas, “ whether these prophecies are rightly ascribed to Joachim seems rather doubt- 
ful. In his name, however, they became, unquestionably, current.” It does not 
appear to have occurred to him that Wycliffe’s character was any way implicated by 
his having followed such guidance. 
* Acta Sanctor, ad 29 Maii., tom. vii. p. 142. 


¢ Hist. Eccles. Sec. NITI., Pars. I1., cap. il. § 34. 
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vices have been introduced. For by short occasional sketches to 
afford any idea of an architectural structure, there appear but two 
ways—the one would be to introduce, by piece-meal, regular succes- 
sive portions of the entire frame-work, which, after all, could convey 
but a very imperfect notion ; the other would be merely to bring for- 
ward any particular ornamental parts without reference to the whole, 
as from time to time they might occur to one. And this has been the 
case in these translations. 


* THE COMMUNE OF MONKS, CCENOBITES, AND ANCHORITES. 
IN THE FIRST VESPERS. 

Ant. What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?— 
Matt. xvi. 

Ant. I thou wilt be perfect, gO, sel] that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven.—Matt. xix. 

Ant. There is no man that hath left house or lands for my sake, but he shall receive an 
hundred-fold now in this time: and, in the world to come, eternal life.—Mark, x. 

Ant. Escape for thy life ; look not behind thee, neither stay thou, lest thou be consumed,.— 
Gen. xix. 

Ant. Follow me, and let the dead bury their dead. —Matt. viii. 

The Hymna, 


Happy are they whom God’s protecting love, 
From out the world’s contagious influence, 
Hath hid, as in some calm and sheltering grove, 

In sweet designs of holiest Providence. 


With heart that seeks for Thee, for Thee which longs 
City and home and friends themselves they leave ; 
For poor is all which to this earth belongs, 
To them who try to know what they believe. 


The wrestler, who an earthly crown would gain, 
Casts each besetting care and weight behind ; 
The mariner, to cross the distant main, 
Gives thoughts of rest and softness to the wind. 


For wealth that lasts, and joys that cannot fail, 
They every fading trifle cast aside, 

With sound true heart, if so they may prevail, 
Trusting in hopes which with thew God abide. 


Therefore their glory is to be despised, 
And all their wealth is cheerfu poverty, 

Thus best they find what they have mostly prized, 
Their consolation daily death to die. 

Grant, Lord, that we with sooth’d and soothing mind 
May take the penalties to sinners due, 

Wean'd from the world, and to its ills resigned, 
Building our trust in mansions ever true ! 

( Doxology omitted. ) 


v. Under the shadow of thy wings shall be my refuge. 
past. —Ps. lv. 





r. Until this tyranny be over- 


IN THE FIRST NOCTURN. 


The Lectios are all three from the 3rd chap. of the Epistle to the Philippians ; their 


accompanying re Sponsories are as follows 2 me 


r. Ist. Flee out of the midst of Babylon, and deliver every man his soul; * for it is the 
time of the Lord's vengeance.——v. Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of 


* The Commune Abbatum is likewise connected with this; and there are throughout 
distinet parts given in case it should be an Abbot whose memory is celebrated : they are here 
all omitted for the sake of brevity. The Coenobite («ower Aioc) in distinction from the An- 
chorite or Solitary. 
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her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues: * for it is the time of the Lord's, &e.— 
Jer. li. ; Rev. xvin. 

r. 2nd. Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers ; hide thyself, as it were, for a 
little moment, * until the indignation be overpast. v. Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place, and rest awhile, * until the indignation, &c.—Is. xxvi. ; Mark vi. 

r. Srd. Let us go unto Jesus without the camp bearing his reproach ; * for here have we 
no continuing city; but we seek one to come. v. We are strangers before thee and so- 
journers ; our days on the earth are as a shadow ; * for here we have no continuing city, &c. 
—~Heb. xiii. ; 1 Chron, xxix. 











IN THE SECOND NOCTURN. 
Lectio the 4th. Sermon of St. John Chrysostom. 


Let your minds be turned to the memory of the saints, such as are clothed in sackcloth, 
who dwell in the desert, who would not receive the purple of kings if it were offered to them ; 
but as princes would loathe and turn away from the tattered garments of the poor, so would 
these reject the purple of princes. And this their coarse apparel confirms them in these pur- 
poses of life, by which they are rendered more excellent than they. For could you open the 
doors of their minds, and see their secret thoughts, you would be struck down with shame, 
nor would you be able to bear the brightness of that light with which consciousness hath 
clothed the inner man, 

r. Every man that striveth for the mastery, is temperate in all things: * I therefore so 
run not as uncertainly ; so fight I, not as one that beateth the air; but I keep my body 
under, and bring it into subjection..—vr. When I was yet young, I desired wisdom, my 
soul hath wrestled with her; * I therefore so run, &&.—1 Cor, ix.; Eccles. li. 





LECTIO THE FIFTH. 


You will therefore find nothing melancholy in their habitations ; but, as persons who are 
building their abodes in heaven, they dwell far from the cares of this world, engaged in war- 
fare against the evil one, and opposing his assaults with gladness. For this is the reason 
why they have left the cities and habitations of men, and taken upon themselves to live in 
solitude ; for he who has a war to carry on, cannot quietly settle himself at home, but must 
ever be in readiness, as one who may be suddenly called upon to depart. Who, when en- 
gaged in the camp, thinks of laying the foundations of a house? Who thinks of building at a 
place from which he soon must depart? Who is there that purchases land when engaged in 
an army? Certainly no one. Such things are to be done at home, not abroad. 

r. We walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit ; because the carnal mind is enmity 
against God; * they that are in the flesh cannot please God. v. The high and lofty one 
dwelleth with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones. *They that, &e.—Rom. viii.; Is. lvii. 








LECTIO THE SIXTH, 


These things I thus express in the way of simile, when I say that when you have arrived 
at this your final abode and country, then you may do these = Ae ; not that there you will 
have any occasion for such toils, since these mansions have been already prepared for you 
there by the Great King. Here, therefore, for the camp all that is needful is, that we dig 
deep the trench and fix the rampart: no need for costly structures. Christians who have to 
carry on a warfare with the devil, and seize the captives that are taken by his hands, ought 
to live in a disregard to all things temporal. Why, therefore, O man, art thou building 
magnificent houses? Is it that thou mayest bind thyself the more? Why art thou laying 
up treasures? Is it that thou mayest invite the devil against thy soul? What are these walls 
thou art raising? Is it in order to construct a prison for thyself? But if it appears to thee 
a hard matter to disregard these things, let us go to the rude dwellings of the monks, that 
thou mayest be fully convinced that it is no difficult matter to despise them. They construct 
for themselves hovels, which they can relinquish when called upon to do so with as little re- 
gret as soldiers their camp. 

r. What things were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ; * that I may be found in 
him having that righteousness which is by faith, being made conformable unto his death. 

vr. I had rather be a door-keeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness, * that | may be found in him, &.—Phil. iii. ; Ps. bexxiii. 


IN THE THIRD NOCTURN. 
Lectio from the sacred Gospel according to St. Mark. 


LECTIO THE SEVENTH, Cap. 10. 


At that time began Peter to say unto Jesus, Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee. 
Et reliqua. 
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The Homily of St. Paulinus, the Bishop. 


Those goods which we brought not with us into this world, and cannot take hence, we 
have restored, as things which had been only lent to us; and, in doing this, we have not 
been as if we were severing the skin from our flesh, but as if we were only laying aside a 
garment from the body. And now it is needful that we leave in dependance upon God those 
things which are truly ours—the heart and the soul. Offering up our bodies a living sacri- 
fice, as it is written, to the Lord; and building up ourselves as m ee temple unto him, even 
upon that the chief corner-stone, him who hath given us in himself a pattern of that holiness 
to which we ought to aspire, and hath said, “ Be ye holy, even as I am holy.” No thanks, 
therefore, to us if we are faithful only in that which was another's, and not our own, unless 
we serve him in that which is our own also; that is to say, with the free choice of our 
wills, with our whole heart, with all the strength, as it is written, of our whole soul—loving 
God. 

r. Wisdom prospered their works: * they went through the wilderness that was not in- 
habited, and pitched tents in places where there was no way.——v. They wandered about in 
goat skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented; of whom the world was not worthy. They 
wandered in deserts, and in caves of the earth. * They went, &c.—Wis. ii. ; Heb. xi. 


LECTIO THE EIGHTH, 


Therefore the relinquishing of those temporal things, which are esteemed goods in this 
world, or rather, I should say, the laying them aside, is not the finishing of our appointed 
course, but the entering upon it; not the goal, but the door of starting. For the wrestler is 
not then victorious, when he hath stripped himself of his garments; this he does that he may 
commence the conflict, and then shall he be crowned when he hath contended lawfully. And 
the swimmer, too, who would overcome an interposing stream, is stripped of his garments ; 
but this preparation does not bear him across the stream, unless with the effort of his whole 
body he cleaves the impetuousness of the torrent, and successfully concludes his toils. I see 
in Jacob the order of this our course prefigured, when I read that, after he had crossed the 
ford, and had sent forward all the burden of his cares—that is to say, all the incumbrances of 
his baggage and his substance, he was left alone on the holy spot to wrestle with his God. 

r. The multitude of them were of one heart and of one soul: neither said any that aught 
of the things which he possessed was his own ; but * they had all things common.——v. Be- 
hold, how good and pleasant for brethren to dwell together in unity. * They had all things 
common, —Acts, iv.; Ps. exxxiil. 


LECTIO THE NINTH. 


Therefore we shall not be sufficient for this, to seize on the way of life, and to receive the 

word of God, and to prevail for the kingdom of heaven, which from the days of John suf- 
fereth violence, and the violent take it by force; we shall not be sufficient, [ say, for this, 
unless we send before us all those things which, either from our affection to them or the 
care they require, while they adhere to us in passing through this world, are likely to become 
an impediment to our journey forward. Unless we send them onward before the evening, 
and through the whole night of our stay in this world, we endeavour to lay hold of, and to 
retain Christ, and wrestle with him, in struggling for every spiritual good work and attain- 
ment; nor ever be separated from him, like Jacob, from his embrace, unless, like him, we 
extort from him his Sicaian: And would that, for a testimony of this life-giving struggle, 
he would strike the sinew of the thigh with the fear of his majesty, which, ae deadened, 
the strength of the flesh will be weakened, and spiritual grace strengthened and supported. 
_ 7. The Lord's portion is his people ; he found him in a desert land, he led him about, he 
instructed him, and bore him on his shoulders. * He made him ride on the high places of 
the earth._—v. Confessing that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth, they desire a 
better country : therefore God hath prepared for them a city. * He made them ride on high 
places. —Deut. xxxii. ; Heb. xi. 


AT THE LAUDS. 


Ant. Let thy perfection and thy teaching be unto thy holy one, who hath said to his father 
and to his mother, | know you not ; and to his brethren, I am ignorant of you.— Deut. xXXxul. 
(the Latin reading. ) 

Ant. | sat not in the assembly of the mockers ; I sat alone, because of thy hand,—Jer. xv. 

Ant. I have put off the clothing of peace, and put upon me the sackcloth of my prayer ; 
and joy is come unto me from the Holy One.—Waruch, iv. 

Ant. The world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.— Gal. vi. 

Ant. I will sacrifice unto thee with the voice of thanksgiving: I will pay that I have 
vowed. Salvation is of the Lord. —Jonah, ii 


Vor. VIET.—Oct. 1835. 3G 
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Capitulum. Isaiah, li. 

The Lord shall comfort Zion; he will comfort all her waste places ; and he will make her 
wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the garden of the Lord; joy and gladness shall be 
found therein, thanksgiving, and the voice of melody. 


If the person commemorated be an Abbot, Monk, or Canobite. 
The Hymn. 


Fair camp, in arms of peaceful Fortitude, 
And no ungentle warfare, in one band 
Together knit of holy brotherhood, 


One faith, one hope, one leader ; sternly train’d 
Far from earth's noise to learn th’ eternal song, 
And gain the conquest of a heavenly land! 


By prayer, and holy plaints which heav’n gate throng, 
ray discipline of penitential ways, 
The flesh is weaken’d, but the soul is strong. 


Each for himself, and each for other prays, 
All for God's church ; thus, in blest union, 
The strength of interwoven shields they raise, ‘ 


To storm the citadel, high mercy’s throne ; 
No unapproved violence, for so 
The Father of all goodness would be won ! 


Then, ‘tween dark clouds, the covenanted bow 
Opens, a glorious city to disclose, 
Where angels to their aid pass to and fro. 


When fervid day with -_ tumult glows, 
Their voice is heard not ; but when tranquil even 
Comes on, with stillness of the night's repose, 


And the world sleeps, their voice is heard in heaven. 
Thus self-denial girds the homeward soul ; 
And feeble knees to prayer and watchings given 


Gain strength, the eye is cleans’d to see the goal : 
Not idle, though by other's toils supplied. 
Thus conscience takes the reins of self-controul, 


And her lost regal strength, to sway the tide 
Of roving and wild thoughts, herself made free 
By taking of Christ's yoke, releas’d from pride 


Of her own heart ; releas’d from vanity ; 
Glad to receive what God thinks good to give, 
Sole charter of celestial liberty! &c. &e. 





For an Anchorite and Solitary. 

The Hymn. 
In quietness of sacred love 
They present seem with choirs above ; 
Their thoughts with God for evermore, 
To know, to worship, and adore. 


Why dost thon flee the peopled seat ? 
Why love the shade and dim retreat ? 
What see'st thou in that silent mood, 
Conversing with the solitude ? 


Thus soars the soul on freer wing, 
To mansions of unfading spring ; 

And less to earthly influence given, 
Her meditation holds with heav'n. 


What joys thou dost to them impart, 
Who serve thee, Lord, with steadfast heart. 
They seek for thee the cave unblest ; 


Thou hidest them in thy fostering breast. 
Ke. Ke. 


* r. I cried unto thee, O Lord, I said, thou art my refuge, r. and my portion in the 


land of the living.—Ps. exlii. 

* The Versicles always follow the hymn at the Lauds and Vespers ; and the Antiphone 
of the last Psalm at the Nocturns ; and the short Responsory, at the first and other Hours. 
Instances of the first may be here seen, as would have been in the other two had space al- 
lowed for those parts to have been given. In these offices called Commune, there are Lectios 
given for the Sunday which occurs before the Octave, and likewise for the Octave, besides 
thase for the day as here given. In the present service they must be omitted with regret, 
bemg taken from Augustine, Jerome, Basil, and Chrysostom. In the Roman Breviary there 
ts a0 Commune Monarchorum, in other respects the subjects are mostly similar. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


—— 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR, 
THE PASTOR REPROVING. 


Lazarus is at the gate, thou know’st it not, 

Or ah! too well I know thy heart would bleed, 
Albeit used on gentle thoughts to feed ; 

But wall’d about with blessings is thy lot, 

While dark winds prowl without, and are forgot, 
Nor ever dost thou see, nor hear, nor heed, 
Penury’s stern family, from cloud of need 

Cowering and huddling ‘neath the wintry cot. 

Thou know’st it not—thy Saviour is on earth! 
And thou mayst find Him in affliction’s smile 

By the lorn widow’s side, and the cold hearth 

‘ Of earth-bowed Eld, and clothe Him in His poor, 
Oh, haste, for Time is on the wing, and while 
Thou know’st it not, thy Judge is at the door.* 


THE PASTOR’S DIFFICULTY. 


Love cannot reach him, arrows of Despair, 

And Hope, and Fear, fall from him, hedged in scale 
Of wild obduracy, like iron mail ; 

But, Pastor, hast thou left no weapon there, 

In thy Heav’n-furnish’d quiver? It is Prayer; 
Wing’d by Faith’s pure resolve Prayer shall prevail ; 
It hath the Promise. Into Life’s dim vale, 

Prayer doth of Help the golden gates unbar ; 

To good of purpose stern that rugged brow 

May turn; Love o’er scar’d rock his tendrils throw, 
As when in palaces of Chaos lorn 
The Spirit came descending, on rude thorn, 

Woke by that sacred touch the flower was born, 

And bird new-made sang on the new-made bough. 


THE SABBATH BELL. 


My spirit leapeth at the sound 
Of that sweet Sabbath bell, 
And my heart within me doth lightly bound, 
Like one that walketh on fairy ground,— 
Yea, she doth swell, 
And joyeth beyond my power to tell ! 


‘* Why leapeth thy spirit at the sound 
Of that sweet Sabbath bell? 
Why doth thy heart so gaily bound, 
And dance as she were upon fairy ground,— 
Why doth she swell, 
And joy beyond thy power to tell?” 


a ———$— —_— - — + — 





* The question has been well asked, Does it appear from the Seripture account 
that the rich man was aware of Lazarus's being at his gate? is it not rather implied 






that he was living a life in which he was not likely to know of such a circumstance ? 
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SACRED POETRY. 
Hast thou the chained eagle seen 
Gazing on the sun? 
Who, had his bonds been broke, I ween, 
Short space would soon have left between 
That glorious One 
And him, so swiftly had he flown! 


Mine is the fetter’d eagle’s fate, 
For many a tiresome day 
I sit and gaze on heaven’s gate, 
And in unwilling durance wait, 
In bonds of clay, 
For power to arise and to flee away. 


And the Sabbath bell doth gently break 
That cruel and galling chain ; 
Its peaceful toll doth bid me awake 
From my lethargy, and undertake 
(O wondrous gain !) 
A flight to the land where my Father doth reign 


This world prevaileth to hold me down 
For six long tedious days, 
But the Sabbath bell doth speak of the crown 
Which is kept in reserve for saints of renown ; 
It tells of the praise 
Which the blessed ascribe to the Ancient of Days. 


That Sabbath bell, as it beats the air 
Speaketh in accents sweet, 
Like the voice of an angel calling to prayer, 
And loudly proclaiming that God is there, 
Where His people meet— 
That he sits, as of old, on His mercy-seat. 


It speaketh of Him who hath promised to be 
Amidst His worshippers, 
Who despiseth not a small company, 
But is present wherever two or three 
With penitent tears 
Offer up, in His name, their humble prayers. 


It telleth me that the church of God 
Is keeping holiday ; 
That she, whose feet six days have tiod 
With pain a narrow and rugged road, 
Goeth out of her way 
To banquet with the King to-day. 


It speaketh of saints of other days 
Who are now in Paradise, 
Who, in times of yore, were wont to raise, 
At the sound of that bell, their hymns of praise, 
A sacrifice 
Which God Almighty did not despise ! 


It bids me follow that distant throng, 
Een now in this my day, 
With them it bids me raise the song, 
\nd in their steps to move along 
The narrow way, 
Bound for the regions of endless day. 
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And so it joins me with that band, 
That holy company, 
Who at the Son of God’s right hand, 
In the great day of doom, shall stand, 
Made meet to be 
Children of immortality ! 


Then ever at that welcome sound 
My spirit shal] leap, 
And my poor heart shall lightly bound, 
Like one that walketh on fairy ground, 
Till, fall’n asleep, 
1 shall an endless Sabbath keep ! 
JUVENIS. 





dyra Apostolica. 
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NO. XXIX. 
l. 


Dear, sainted friends, I call not you 
To share the joy serene, 

Which flows upon me from the view 
Of crag and steep ravine. 


Ye, on that loftier mountain old, 
Safe lodged in Eden’s cell, 

Whence run the rivers four, behold 
This earth, as ere it fell. 


Or, when ye think of those who stay, 
Still tried by the world’s fight, 

Tis but in looking for the day 
Which shall the lost unite. 


Ye rather, elder spirits strong ! 
Who from the first have trod 

This nether scene, man’s race among, 
The while ye live to God. 


Ye hear, and ye can sympathize ; 
Vain thought! those eyes of fire 

Pierce through Gov’s works, and duly prize , 
Ye smile when we admire. 


Ah Saviour Lorp! with Thee my heart 
Angel nor Saint shall share ; 

To Thee tis known, for man Thou art, 
To soothe each tumult there. 


”) 
~* 


They are at rest! 

We may not stir the heaven of their repose 
By rude invoking voice, or prayer addrest 

In waywardness to those 

Who in the mountain grots of Eden lie, 

And hear the fourfold river as it murmurs by 




































SACRED POETRY. 
They hear it sweep 
In distance down the dark and savage vale ; 
But they at rocky bed, or current deep, 
Shall never more grow pale; 
They hear, and meekly muse, as fain to know 
How long untired, unspent, that giant stream shall flow. 


And soothing sounds 
Blend with the neighbouring waters as they glide ; 
Posted along the haunted garden’s bounds, 
Angelic forms abide, 
Echoing as words of watch o’er lawn and grove 
The verses of that hymn which Seraphs chant above. 





3 


Weep not for me ;— 
Be blithe as wont, nor tinge with gloom 
The stream of love that circles home, 
Light hearts and free! 
Joy in the gifts Heaven’s bounty lends ; 
Nor miss my face, dear friends! 


I still am near ;— 
Watching the smiles I prized on earth, 
Your converse mild, your blameless mirth ; 
Now, too, I hear 
Of whispered sounds the tale complete, 
Low prayers, and musings sweet. 


A sea before 
3 The Throne is spread; its pure, still glass 
.. Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass. 
We, on its shore, 
Share, in the bosom of our rest, 
Gop’s knowledge, and are blest! 





4. 


Wut e Moses on the Mountain lay, 

Night after night, and day by day, 
Till forty suns were gone, 

Unconscious, in the Presence bright, 

Of lustrous day and starry night, 

| As though his soul had flitted quite 

esc From earth, and Eden won; 


The pageant of a kingdom vast, 
And things unutterable, past 
Before the Prophet's eye ; 
Dread shadows of the Eternal Throne, 
The fount of Life, and Altar-stone, 
Pavement, and them that tread thereon, 
And those who worship nigh. 














































CORRESPONDENCE,—CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT, 


But lest he should his own forget, 

Who in the vale were struggling yet, 
A sadder vision came, 

Announcing all that guilty deed 

Of idol rite, that in her need 

He for the church might intercede, 
And stay Heaven’s rising flame. 





. 
2. 


“ The Fathers are in dust, yet live to God :’— 
So says the Truth; as if the motionless clay 
Still held the seeds of life beneath the sod, 
Smouldering and struggling till the judgment-day. 


And hence we learn with reverence to esteem 

Of these frail houses, though the grave confines ; 
Sophist may urge his cunning tests, and deem 

That they are earth ;—but they are heavenly shrines. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


Rev. Sir,—Your correspondent “ Mentor’ establishes perfectly the 
expediency of a church establishment ; but, in adopting an old position 
of Paley, he abandons higher and stronger ground which he might 
occupy, and maintain not the expediency merely, but the Divine au- 
thority of religious establishments. Paley’s position is, that the church, 
or a religious establishment, under which name he refers to the church, 
is not part of, but the means of inculeating Christianity ; a position 
this which appears to me hollow and unsound, and to have been 
received, without inquiry, from the authority of Paley merely, The 
soul exercises its faculties by means ofthe bodily senses ; our philosophy 
cannot trace the partition between soul and body, and it would exceed 
the acuteness even of Paley’s philosophy to exhibit Christianity and 
its establishment in distinct and separate forms. The persons who 
constitute the political union in these islands are supposed all to be 
Christians, to whom St. Paul speaks, (Phil. i. 27,) afuoc rod ebayyediov 
rou Xptorov rodtreveaOe. ‘Though these words be rendered, “ Let your 
conversation be such as becometh the gospel of Christ,” the sense of 
them is not expressed, ‘The apostle’s expression is, “ constitute your- 
selves, or live together, in all the duties of society worthily of the 
gospel of Christ ;”’ let your laws be Christian laws. To the members 
of a Christian society, or to all Christians who constitute one society, 
this apostolic sentence is imperative, to form themselves into a Chris- 
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tian order, to regulate themselves according to Christian principles, 
and to make provision for the spiritual wants and duties which such a 
society requires. ‘To hear church and state spoken of by modern 
philosophers as not only utterly distinct, but immiscible—the state 
referred to would be supposed to be that which existed in the times of 
Woden and Thor, for since Christianity has been received by our 
Saxon ancestors, the elements of our constitution, the states of the 
realm, are nobles, clergy, and commons. To efface every trace of 
Ghristianity from our institutions is the labour of those who assume, par 


i@ircellence, the name of reformers, as is described in the 2nd Book of 
o Maccabees, vi. 1 :—dvaykagew rove lovdaiove perafaivery ék roy rarpywy 


viv Kai roicg Tov Oeod eee pn wokcrevecOar, “to compel 
@htistians to change from the laws of their fathers, and not be consti- 


tctated according to the laws of God.” If any authority were wanted 
forthe true meaning of the word zodreveOa, as used by St. Paul 
i¢ Pil. i. 27), that authofity is afforded in this passage from Maccabees. 


Obristians, therefore, are directed by St. Paul to constitute themselves 
worthily of the gospel of Christ, that their whole polity be established 
on Christian principles; or church and state, comprehending the whole 
clerical and lay population, be mixed together and blended into one 
constitution, which is the character Christianity has assumed since it 
was first freely recognised in the world, and which it is now sought to 
destroy. 

I shall not trespass farther at present, but there are other positions of 
Paley equally dangerous in the hands of those who are enemies of the 
cause (that of Christianity) which he so eminently advocated ; which 
positions, if you think these observations worthy of the public eye, I 
shall hereafter comment upon. 

I am, &c., Pascat. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE SACRED HISTORY. 


Sir,—In the course of writing the letter on Melchisedeck which 
appeared in the last number, an observation has presented itself to my 
mind, which is available for the purpose of shewing that the sacred 
histories of the Hebrews were written at times very shortly subsequent 
to the events of which they treat. It is a favourite doctrine of the 
infidel theology (introduced to the Germans long ago by Herman von 
der Hardt), that those books were compilations (or fictions, if you 
please) got up by Esdras soon after the captivity. Voltaire, and some 
of his school, more ingeniously chose the apostacy of Manasseh and 
Amon for the interval which such a theory requires, Josiah and Hil- 
kiah for the agents in concocting those histories, and the volume found 
by Hilkiah in the temple as the first copy that ever existed. Indeed, 
to suppose that the agents in those extraordinary scenes, or their 
friends and contemporaries, were the authors of the books which narrate 
them, is to ‘suppose those narratives in a great measure true. ‘The 
infidel theologians even felt that supernaturalism of the highest degree 
could ‘not easily be put aside, if St. lreneeus, Bishop of Lyons, wrote 
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the work which bears his name, and were, consequently, induced to 
invent the arbitrary supposition of his work being spurious. 

We read in Josh. xv. 63, “As for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not drive them out, but the 
Jebusites dwell with the children of Judah in Jerusalem to this day,” 
But in Judg. i. 8, we read that “the children of Judah had fought 
against Jerusalem, and had taken it, and smitten it with the edge of 
the sword, and set the city on fire.’ ‘That, however, does not imply 
any subsequent or farther success of the Judites, for in ver, 21 we are 
distinctly told, that the Jebusites enjoyed still the same joint possession 
which was described in Josh. xv. The fact is, that Jebusi consisted 
of two parts,—the city, built upon a lower eminence, which the tribe of 
Judah took by force, and the stronghold of Mount Zion, which was 
nearly inexpugnable to ancient warfare, and remained in the hands of 
the Jebusites till the reign of David, (see 2Sam.v.) The Judites, 
having got into the town, were unable to reduce the Mount Zion, and 
were fain to accept a capitulation, similar to that recorded of Tatius 
and Romulus, by which they and the old inhabitants should occupy 
the city in common, and if not, 

<_< paribus sub legibus ambo 
Invicte gentes,”— 
at least with equal municipal and local rights. 

But in all this matter the tribe of Judah had not been acting for it- 
self. By the allotment which distributed the land of promise among 
the tribes, “ Jebusi, which is Jerusalem,’ became “ the inheritance of 
the children of Benjamin,” (Josh. xviii, 28.) The Judites occupied 
that place for the Benjamites, and only in order to deliver it up to 
them ; and, meanwhile, they held it, as it is termed in the diplomacy 
of our modern congresses, en dépit. ‘That some unnecessary delay took 
place in the final distribution of the conquered lands may be collected 
from the words of Joshua, “ How long are ye slack to go to possess 
the land ?”’ (chap. xviii. 3.) But when the Benjamites were ready to 
take possession of it, the place was given up to them, and held by them 
on precisely the same terms as had been arranged with Judah ; “and 
the children of Benjamin did not drive out the Jebusites that inhabited 
Jerusalem, but the Jebusites dwell with the children of Benjamin in 
Jerusalem to this day,” (Judg. i. 21.) But when the 15th chapter 
of Joshua was penned, no Benjamites were as yet in Jebusi, but 
the Jebusites and Judites were occupying it in common. Conse- 
quently, that chapter of Joshua was written at no greater distance of 
time from the events it describes than the time during which the place 
was provisionally occupied by its captors, and before it was delivered 
up to its intended owners. And that is an interval of which we can- 
not define the length, but which, in reason, should be referred to the 
citegory of months rather than of years. So much as affecting the 
date of the Book of Joshua. 

Now to consider that of Judges. When the first chapter was 
written, the Judites had given up Jebusi to the tribe in whose lot it 
lay, and the Benjamites were dwelling there in peace. But when the 
20th chapter was written, every soul of the tribe of Benjamin had 
Vow, VILL—Oct. 1835. 3 
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perished excepting 600 adult males, who escaped from battle ; and all 
their lands had been desolated, and every city of Benjamin smitten 
with the sword or burnt with fire. ‘The Benjamites of Jerusalem were 
more certain of destruction than any others, being placed between two 
enemies, the Israelites and the Jebusites, As none would intermarry 
with the survivors, the rape of the women of Jabesh-Gilead and that of 
the women of Shiloh (which resembles that of the Sabines) did alone 
preserve the tribe from extinction. ‘To what extent they did ever 
again become possessors of their exclusive and vacant possessions is 
uncertain.. But it is morally certain that the remnant of this once for- 
midable tribe, now reduced to the “ little Benjamin’ of the Psalmist, 
never got back from the warlike Jebusites their stipulated half-posses- 
sion of Jerusalem. When David made himself master both of the 
iiferior Jerusalem and the fastness of Zion, he was deseribed merely 
as waging war against a fierce and inveterately hostile people, the 
Jebusites, without the slightest allusion either to the Benjamites then 
being, or ever having been, in occupation of them, or having a subsist- 
ing claim to the possession of them. Irom these remarks it follows, 
to a palpable demonstration, that the massacre and devastations which 
almost extinguished the existence of Benjamin’s tribe, had not yet oc- 
curred when the sacred historian asserted that the Jebusites and Ben- 
jamites were dwelling together under their original capitulation. In 
other words, that the Ist chapter of Judges was written before any 
of the events described in the 19th chapter of the same book had come 
to pass. 

When we find that the portions of the same book were thus com- 
posed successively, we have reason to conclude that the sacred records 
were written up pretty close. At the same time, the words “ undo this 
day” shew, that in both the above instances some period, though a 
short one, was suffered to elapse between the event and the record of it. 
That method served to ascertain the permanency and stability of the 
events mentioned. A capitulation made one day or week, and 
annulled the next, would hardly be worth recording. An event re- 
quired to be ripened into some stability, and to shew itself as a valid 
and bond fide transaction, and not a mere ephemeral purpose, before it 
earned for itself a place in chronicles intended to be brief. 


NOAH’S VINEYARD. 
In a paper on the Rainbow (Br. Mag., vol. iii. p. 432), I advocated 
the opinion that there was no rain before the flood, and that its sudden 
appearance at that catastrophe produced a change of climate that was 
prejudicial to the human constitution; and I ventured the remark 
that “ vegetation also suffering from the change would afford a less 


 \indly aliment for his support ; hence flesh for food, and perhaps wine, 


re now first given as actnally necessary to withstand the effeets of 
a vitiated atinosphere.”’ It is the object of this communication to 
establish that remark concerning the recent use of wine, 
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In Gen, ix. 20, we meet with the following narrative: “ Noah 
degan to be a husbandman, and he planted a vineyard ; and he drank 
ef the wine, and was drunken; and he was uncovered within. his 
tent, &c.”’—But the Hebrew words seem to indicate that Noah was 
the first husbandman who planted a vineyard, as appears from acom- 
parison of them with a similar idiom in other passages.“ Nimrod 
began to be a mighty one in the earth,” or, he was the first usurper,in 
the world, Gen, x. 8. The meaning is, that Nimrod was the first 
who rose up against the constituted patriarchal form of government, 
and established a tyranny in his own person. Rosenméaller’s words 
are—Hic coepit tyrannus esse in terra, i.e., hic primus per vim tyran- 
nide potitus est, humanoque generi libertatem eripuit. Kandem sen- 
tentiam Josephus his verbis exprunit :—roApnpoc Kat KATA YELNa Yervatog 
- «mepuora Kar’ odvyoy ec TUpayvwa Ta gpaypara. A simular idiom oc- 
curs in Gen. iv. 26. “ And to Seth, to him also there was born a 
son, and he called his name Enos; then began men to call themselves 
by the name of the Lord,” marginal reading. The appellation was 
most probably that which afterwards occurs without explanation— 
“The sons of God.’ The passage may be thus paraphrased: Be- 
lievers were first called sons of God in the days of Enos. In like 
manner, when the Gentiles were admitted into the church of Christ, 
it is remarked, “ the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch,” 
Acts xi. 26. See also | Sam. xiv. 35, and the marginal reading: 
“ The same was the firs¢ altar that he built unto the Lord.” The 
passage in question is thus translated and commented on by Rosen- 
miller: Noachus, agricola cim esset, vineam plantavit... Et coepit 
Noachus et plantavit vineam, i.e., plantavit vineam; ex noto i 
braismo, quo duo preeterita aut futura adhiberentur, quorum posterius 
est infinitivi loco. From these examples and remarks, | am brought 
to the conclusion that the correct translation is as follows: “ Now 
Noah was the first husbandman who planted a vineyard.” 

I proceed to shew, from a different source, the reason why no one 
planted a vineyard before Noah. 

The vine is a plant which at present comes to perfection only 
within particular limits of the temperate zone ; in tropical climates 
it grows too rank and wild for any economical purposes.* But from 
certain geological phenomena, it is inferred that, before the flood, a 
tropical climate pervaded the whole of our earth; and as there was a 
new creation both of plants and animals after the deluge (vid. Noachic¢ 
creation), it is only reasonable to suppose that the vine was among 
the new species that were adapted to the altered circumstances of 
climate, and to the new wants of man. ‘From the great length of life 
before the flood, 1 am inclined to think that the antediluvians had ‘not 
discovered the means of inebriation; and though it is said “ they were 


- 


——————— A I 


* Vitis vinifera, the common vine. Native of most of the temperate parts ‘. 
world. In very cold regions it refuses to grow ; and within 25° or even 30° 
equinoctial line, it seldom flourishes so as to produce good fruit. In the northern 
hemisphere, the proper wine country is from 25° to 51° of latitude. ‘Miller's Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary, edited by Prof. Martyn. 
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eating and drinking until the day that Noah entered the ark,” I be. 
lieve that neither flesh nor wine formed any part of the-antediluvian 
banquet. Wicked enough they certainly were; but the sin of that 
violent and corrupt generation I have discussed at large in another 
place.* 

The change of climate after the flood, and the suddenness of that 
change, are readily inferred both from geological discoveries and from 
the scriptural narrative. 

The appearance of the rainbow for the first time to Noah, and the 
subsequent curtailment of human life, speak of some great change of 
circumstances in the lot of man; that the change had not begun to 
take place before the flood, we may infer from the long life of Methu- 
selah, who died in the very year of the flood—On the other hand, 
Prof. Buckland states, that “ the occurrence of bones in caves, under 
such circumstances as those at Kirkdale in Yorkshire, is decisive in 
establishing the fact, that the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and 
hyeena, animals which are at present exclusively confined to hot cli- 
mates, were the antediluvian inhabitants, not only of England, but of 
the polar regions of the north.” Reliq. Diluvianee. In another part 
of the same work he states that “the animals whose remains are 
found interred in the wreck of that inundation, were natives of high 

north latitudes, and not drifted to their present place from equatorial 
regions, by the waters that caused their destruction. One thing, 
however, is nearly certain, namely, that if any change of climate has 
taken place, it took place suddenly ; for how otherwise could the ele- 
phant’s carcase, found entire in ice at the mouth of the Lena, have 
been preserved from putrefaction till it was frozen up with the waters 
of the then existing ocean? Nor is it less probable that this supposed 
change was contemporaneous with, and produced by, the same cause 
which brought on the inundation.” 

Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. 


W. B. WINNING: 





BAPTISMAL SERVICE. 


Str,—In reply to the letter of “ Rusticus’’ on the Baptismal Service, 
in your number for this month, requesting to be furnished with 
suggestions as to the best manner of proceeding in cases where 
children are brought to the font after the second lesson, . . some to be 
baptized, and some for public reception into the church after having 
already received baptism in private... I beg to offer a statement, not 
perhaps of the dest manner of proceeding, but of my own practice in 
this case: and this practice has been the result of the most careful 
consideration that I have been able to give to the difficulty, since it 
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* “ Essays on the Antediluvian Age ;” to which little work I beg leave to refer 
your correspondent, ‘* A Plain Reader,” (No. 43, p. 48) for my opinion concerning 
the trees of life, as he says he cannot pass it over. In brief, I conceive with Kenni- 


cott not only that there were several, but that all the trees within the garden were 
trees of life, 
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was first pointed out to me, soon after I was admitted to Holy Orders, ' 
several years ago. I was obliged to exercise my own, judgment, i 
the case ; because, I am sorry to say, none of my neighbours felt if 
me the necessity of adherence to the rubrics, which enjoin. that 
baptism shall not ordinarily be administered, but upon Sundays and 
Holidays, after the second lesson. 

My practice, then, has been this :—On ascertaining which of the 
children are unbaptized, I proceed at once to baptize them, accordi 
to the form prescribed for private baptism. ‘This places all the children 
in the same position: and I then go on with the service appointed for 
the public reception and obsignation of those who have been baptized 
in private, which is applicable alike to all. I think, in meeting the 
difficulty in this manner, I depart from the strict order of the church 
as little, and in as unobjectionable a manner, as possible: if, indeed, 
in a case thus unprovided for, I can fairly be considered as departing 
from strict order at all. 

Neither, I trust, will it be considered objectionable, that I make 
one or two slight deviations from the prescribed office for private 
baptism,—1. By omitting the Lord’s prayer, before baptism.—2. By 
omitting the thanksgiving which, in the office, stands immediately 
after the act of baptism; because both these prayers must be used 
afterwards, in that part of the service which is appointed for the 
public completion of the rite; and further, it will be observed, that 
the Lord’s prayer is not appointed to precede the act of baptism, in 
the office for its public ministration. Again, I do not use, Proven 
to the act of baptism, the short prayer | Almighty and Everlasting God, 
heavenly Father,| which, in the public office, is joined to the “ Brief 
exhortation upon the words of the Gospel :’’ because this prayer also 
(with only the necessary alteration of the words, “ that he may be born 
again, §¢c.,"’ into * that being born again, §c., he may continue, §c.’’) is 
appointed to follow in the second part of the service, Further, 1 may 
observe that, though the rubric does not expressly enjoin it in private 
baptism, Iam accustomed to preface the ministration of the sacred 
rite, in the case under our consideration, (as indeed I commonly do, 
when obliged to administer baptism in a private house,) with the short 
address to the congregation, which begins the office for publie baptism, 
“ Forasmuch as all men are conceived and born in sin,” §c. eas 

In this manner, it will be found, from first to last, the whglé 
substance of the office for public baptism is preserved: the form ‘and ; 
arrangement of the service is precisely that which the church herself . 
prescribes in those cases of necessity when this sacrament is ts be" 
administered in private ; and the expedient is resorted to only when 
absolute necessity requires that, with respect to some at least of the 
infants brought to the font, the stipulations be made subsequently to 
the-act of baptism. The time occupied by this arrangement wilt-very 
little exceed that which would be required for the regular «public 
office, if all the infants were unbaptized. Bi 

Perhaps I may be permitted to add that, if the rule be acted on, 
that baptism be never administered without sponsors, except In cases 
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of necessity, it will not often happen in country parishes that the 
difficulty under consideration will arise. For eight years 1 had the 
charge of a parish with a population of 1200 souls; and, always 
scrupulously adhering to this rule, the occasions on which the difficulty 
occurred were very few indeed. 


llth August, 1835, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J.R, 


ON WEEKLY COMMUNION, 


Dear Sizn,—Permit me to inquire whatis the standard doctrine of our 
Church as to the frequency of the celebration of the holy eucharist ? 
The practice, it is well known, is very various,—in some places 
monthly, in others fortnightly, and in some few weekly; so that, were 
we to judge from this, it might be supposed that the Church had left 
it, in a great measure, to the discretion of her ministers. It is to be 
feared, however, that our practice, in many points, does not come up 
to, but falls far short of our principles, and it becomes the duty of every 
sincere and attached member of our apostolic Church, in thens days, 
to endeavour to ascertain what it is she expects, and, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, to carry out her intention. 

I have been led to make the inquiry chiefly from having lately 
perused a small work on the Lord's Supper,* by the Rev, William 
Dodsworth, of London, in which the weekly observance is strongly 
urged, both on the ground of primitive example, and because it is the 
“recognised principle of the Church of England that it should be so.” 
It would appear, also, that the experiment has been tried in the 
author's own congregation, and, as he thinks, with most favourable 
results. With regard to primitive usage, I feel well persuaded that 
that is in favour of the practice, but as to the principle of our Church, 
and the practicability of bringing about a corresponding practice, I 
have some doubts. 1 am, dear sir, with best wishes, 

Yours truly, A Country Reaper. 

August 15th, 1835. 


PSALMODY. 


Sir,—The present state of parochial psalmody is, generally speaking, 
so indifferent as to afford ground for a good deal of remark and censure ; 
and in the hopes that some of the numerous readers of your Magazine 
may read and benefit by them, I here put together a few hints on the 
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* These discourses, I may venture to add, will be found well worthy of perusal, 
whatever views may be entertained on the above points, as they give an enlightened 
and scriptural view of the benefits to be derived from the devout observance of the 
ordinance. 
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subject. In the first place, in what state is sacred musie in this 
country as compared with others? Music being such an essential 
part of the service of the Roman-catholic Church, it is not to be won- 
dered at that, in their churches, particularly in large towns, they 
should be at great pains to make it effective. In Italy the ple are 
naturally more musical than we are, but it must be remembered that 
this extends to the lower orders, in whose rudest songs we find abun- 
dance of harmony. Some voices are of course indifferent, but we 
seldom if ever find them out of tune or time. Proceed to Germany,— 
it is much the same; they have in their towns musical societies 
which do much for the cultivation of music, Let us now turn to our- 
selves. Our cathedral service is beautiful, therefore the fault to be 
found is not in the music, but in the manner of its performance, and 
there are but few cathedrals or churches in which it is performed as it 
ought to be. One reason may be, the situations of choristers are 
worth something, consequently they are not always given away 
according to the merits of the voice: hence the miserable voices that 
you too frequently hear. Another reason is, that the choristers them- 
selves are slovenly in their performance of the music allotted to them, 
often being observed talking, laughing, or taking snuff, all which de- 
tract from the solemnity of the performance; they seem to forget that 
there is any service, or prayers uttered. Another reason is, that no 
one of the canons understands or cares enough about the musie to see 
to these minutie. In our metropolis there may no doubt be found 
instances of good devotional psalmody, as at Meter Chapel and the 
Foundling, but there are plenty of instances to the contrary. I cannot 
help mentioning the Temple church, where there is a beautiful organ, 
but wretched psalmody. At this church a voluntary is played after 
the Psalms, chiefly, 1 should imagine, to shew off the powers of the 
instrument and the execution of the organist, (a blind one,) but is this 
right? Why is any voluntary permitted to be played, as it is in many 
churehes, (St. George’s, Hanover-square, for instance,) in the middle 
of the service? Surely it forms no part of it, and if the clergyman is 
in want of rest, a psalm is the proper devotional exercise. In what 
organists call “ playing people out of church,” there can be no objec- 
tion to a voluntary of some sort, but what good reason can be 
given for its being in the middle of the service? Such being the 
state of music in London, what isit in the country? How different 
from the Germans and Italians! In many places, it really would be 
a mercy to spare the ears of the congregation and not sing at all. But, 
say some people, the badness of the choir ought not to interfere with 
your devotions. How can it be otherwise, when you hear all sorts of 
instruments, all sorts of voices, knowing little of, and caring still less 
for; time and tune, each self satisfied and ambitious; moreover this 
satd choir often choose to murder some of the most difficult composi- 
tions, (for murder it must be called,) when they cannot hardly sing 
one tune correctly. And yet how often we hear this; and how well 
is it known to every clergyman. Whence, then, the objection to im- 
prove or remove it? Not because such a noise as this really helps 
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devotion, but because the correction of these self-important gentry is a 
difficult matter, for fear they should indignantly. withdraw their 
services altogether, and so the clergyman be left without any rest at 
all. Sooner than lose this slight rest from his duties, he often tolerates 
the most execrable singing. Often have I had the question put to me, 
“I don’t understand music, and how am I to improve it ?”’ It is 
precisely in answer to these common queries that my hints may be of 
service. Erecting an organ is the best way to remedy these defects, 
but as there are several things that must be attended to in this, for the 
present I will not trespass on your time further, but give them in my 
next, if you think them worthy of insertion. , 


ON THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN UNION WITH THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
SCHOOL SOCIETY; AND “ON THE EXTENT OF POPULAR IGNORANCE,” 
AS STATED BY THAT SOCIETY. 


Sir,—It is strange that the British Society does not publish a list of 
schools on their “system,” and their “ principles ;’’ it is strange that 
they cannot, at least that they do not, furnish an account of the places 
to which they have contributed money, or other aid ; it is strange that 
they do not particularize even the objects of their annual outlay. We 
find in the abstract of last years’ accounts, items of large amount, 
such as, “ Grants of money and school materials, and other expenses 
incurred on behalf of schools in England and Wales, [equally 

G81/. 15s. 10d.’ The National Society, in stating their annua 

“ Grants,’ are always careful, besides the summary in the cash 
account, to specify and to publish “the place, population, existing 
provision, new schools,’ and the sum voted, in so many separate 
columns, so that the details of every vote may be ascertained at one 
view. Why does not the British Society do the same? And why 
do they not state the places and purposes in Foreign parts, to which 
they have voted the sum of 533/. 3s. 10d. ? Where have they expended 
their money ? How many schools, and children, and under what 
superintendence or regulation? Again; why do they not explain 
more fully the following item, to which there is nothing analogous in 
the accounts of the National Society? ‘ Expenses attendant on 
formation of auxiliaries, agent’s salary, travelling expenses, &c. Kc., 
3932. 10s. 9d."’ How many auxiliaries have been formed, and where? 
What are the travelling expenses? What are the particular duties 
of the Agent? Is he stationary, or itinerant? What is his object ? 
and what is the distinction between his office, and that of the London 
Inspector, who also imposes a charge of 160/. 11s. 6d. upon. the 
Society? Here is the sum of 554/. 2s. 3d. expended in exciting 
public attention, and in visiting about 140 schools. What is the duty 
of the “travelling agent,’ Lieut. Fabian? I do not perceive any 
report from him of the state of the Society's schools which he has 
visited, But why should there be any concealment? Men ol 
liberal’ notions make mighty great denunciations against-anything 
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which borders upon mystery. Had the National Society followed the 
example in withholding a list of the places annually assisted, or the 
neglecting to present to the public periodical lists of their schools” 
in union, observations might with reason have been made on its’ 
«exclusiveness.” I, therefore, shall hazard a conjecture, I regard 
the insertion of a school on the list of the National Society as @ pledge, 
or declaration, that such school thus publicly avows its concurrence with 
the principles of the Society, and its obligation to conform to them, and 
to be judged by them. Now, my opinion is, that the British and 
Foreign School Society dare not make out a list of schools united with 
it, because that would imply that all those schools were conducted on 
its “ principle ;’—viz., not to allow “any catechism, or peculiar 
religious tenets to be taught in the schools,’ nor any “ note or 
comment to be made on the Scriptures: and the Society is well 
aware that scarcely one school in the kingdom acts up to the spirit, 
or even to the letter, of the original regulation. If, therefore, they 
were to put those schools on their list, which are now become regular 
seminaries of various denominations, in which catechisms and peculiar 
notions are unscrupulously inculcated, any one who visited the schools 
would have an opportunity of convicting them of inconsistency. 

But what is alleged by the officers of the British Society as the 
reason which prevents them from drawing up a list of their schools ? 
How do they account for neglecting to do this with respect to their 
few schools, when the National Society every year gives a summary, 
and at certain fixed periods gives a catalogue, of every one of the 
large number in its connexion. The National Society has nothing to 
conceal : its principles and its practices are before the world, and it 
challenges the most jealous scrutiny. But the British Society neither 
favours its subscribers with the details of the money expended, nor 
does it furnish any information, as far as I can learn from the report, 
as to the schools, which, receiving aid, are conducted on its principle. 
And why? ‘The Secretary is asked by the Committee of the House 
of Commons— 

“304, What number are there throughout the country ?—I have no 
means of answering that question correctly. 

“305. Can you not give a general impression ?—I could not feel 
much confidence in any number that I might state. * * * We 
could obtain a correct list of all the schools on our system only by 
corresponding with every town and village in the country. The 
expense has hitherto deterred the Committee from undertaking’ it. 
Some years ago they applied to have their letters franked for that 
purpose, but the Post-office did not see it right to allow the privilege.” 

The Committee recur again to the subject— 

“ 346. If your request had been granted, you would have been 
enabled to obtain much more complete information as to the number 
of the schools conducted on your system ?—Yes. It was by that 
means the National School Society obtained the greater part of their 
information relating to the church of England schools ; that privilege 


was, however, withdrawn. 
Vou. VIIL.—Oct, 1835. 31 
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“347. Was it withdrawn before they had completed their list ?>— 
They enjoyed it till they had nearly completed their returns. 

«348. In point of fact, they do not enjoy such privilege now ?— 
They do not now, I believe.”’ 

But, supposing the above to be true, the National Society, with 
all its branches, continues still, though it has no privilege of frank- 
ing, to communicate to the public an authorized statement of 
all their schools, as it did, I believe, before it had the privilege 
of franking. They are anxious to afford every proof—l. Of the 
extent of their exertions and union. 2. Of the faithfulness with 
which they distribute the money entrusted to them on specific terms. 
3. Of the responsibility of the parties assisted. And 4. Of the con- 
sistency of their principles and practice. The expense of the corres- 
pondence is no object to them compared with the public character of 
their integrity. ‘They could not subject themselves to the charge of 
obscurity, or of making secret votes of money for unknown purposes, 
or to irresponsible persons : they afford no ground for any suspicious 
partiality. The places and amount of every grant are annually 
meg so that all the world may see what is done with the money. 

Yow, turn to the proceedings of the British Society. 1. They have 
not a list of schools on their system, or in connexion with them ; and can 
form no notion of the number. They cannot afford to pay the postage 
of the letters from the country—the places where they have schools 
being so numerous! Yet what do they? They have an agent 
abroad, who travels through parts of Greece, and sends them full 
particulars of their ruined schools there! They obtain correct reports 
of every school at the Cape of Good Hope, &e. &e. Does all this 
cost nothing? ‘Then they have an agent actually travelling through 
this country? Do they not pay him? Could he not collect some 
information ? Lastly, they have a paid inspector for schools in the 
metropolis, and by his means they are enabled to produce a list of the 
schools which he inspects. They say, ‘these schools are on the 
British system’’—will they be so good as to tell me whether they are 
on the “ British principle.’ But, 1 now say, it does seem odd to me 
that, with means for employing, at least, three itinerant officers, they 
should not contrive to pay the postage of a few letters! Have they 
50, 100, 200, or 300 schools in England on their original principle ? 
What would the postage come to? They need write to those only 
which are in actual connexion with them ; they have no business with 
others. Have they any in dona fide union? Or does the Society 
consist only of a body of men advancing a certain object under cover 
of a certain profession, but without requiring from those whom they 
assist any pledge or obligation to abide by that profession ? To what 
oe were the 1000 circulars sent about the parliamentary grant * 

NVho paid for them and their answers? ‘These are questions which 
passing events require to be answered. 2. But supposing that all the 
schools in union should not be ascertained, can they not tell what 

» schools have made application to them for assistance ? Can they not 
tell to what places, or to what persons, they have sent money, or 
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lessons, or books, or slates, or other school “ gear’’ ? Can neither 
the secretary nor the treasurer furnish a schedule of the places which 
have been benefited, and the sums which have been granted ? 
Why are they not published? Is it not usual for every society 
distinctly to name, with scrupulous exactness, the purpose, amount, 
and destination of every sum of money, that its subscribers and friends 
may judge of every case? 3. But if it be thought too much to require 
the society to go back to former years—let me ask for the particular 

laces, and the details of the last year — viz., for the sums of 
6811. 15s. 10d., 5332. 3s. 10d., and 3932. 10s. Yd. — 16082. 10s. 5d. 
This is the amount, in their cash account, which has been expended 
in English and Foreign schools, and in forming auxiliary societies, I 
do not throw out the least doubt that the money has been correctly 
applied ; but it would be satisfactory to have a list of the places and 
sums in Kngland,—in Foreign countries, and the names of the auxili- 
ary societies formed yearly. And for the future, as the Society have 
opportunity, I should wish them to imitate the National Society, and 
thus give the world a chance of doing them justice, which their present 
practice does not allow. 1 have pointed out this extraordinary silence 
of the Society, as to the numbers in connexion with them, because of 
the paltry reflection on the privilege they would have the public 
believe the National Society enjoyed; the deprivation of which, on 
their parts, prevented them, as they groundlessly allege, from doing 
that which their public duty required to be done. 

In the year 1816, Mr. Allen (the treasurer then and now) was 
enabled to give to the Committee of the House of Commons a list of 
200 boys’ and 74 girls’ schools—the number attending which he 
calculated to be, on an average, from 150 to 200. If we multiply 
274 by 175 we shall produce 47,950. Have they as many children 
in connexion now ? But this average of scholars is clearly larger than 
the fact would warrant. ‘The present secretary, Mr. Dunn, does not 
think that the increase of their schools has been great.—(309.) But 
what is the real number? And where ? 

If, then, these reflections meet the eye of the authorities, they will 
perceive how desirable it will be for them to afford proofs of the real 
efficiency and fidelity of the Society, by declaring the particulars of 
their schools and grants. 

There is another point, in some way connected with this, to which 
a few moments’ attention may be directed. In their last report, which 
is the only one I have seen for many years, the committee make some 
observations “on the extent of popular ignorance,’ with a view to 
prove that “they have put forth no exaggerated statements for the 
sake of exciting public sympathy.’’ What the statements alluded to 
may be, 1 know not. There can be no doubt that the destitution in 
targe towns, with respect to daily education, is very “lamentable,” 
especially in places where dissenters abound. They rail against the 
bigotry of others; they magnify the deficiency around them; but 
they will neither do anything themselves, nor allow others to do it 
peaceably. If they are so rich, so numerous, and so charitable, as 
they would have us belieye—what have they done for the education 
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of the people? Is there not the greatest want of schools where they 
prevail’ I am quite aware that the proportion (in large towns) 
under instruction is considerably below what it ought to be; and that 
every fair motive ought to be used to urge the exertions of those who 
have the power to remedy the defect. But I do not think that 
general surmises, or party correspondents, form the best ground of 
judgment. I have compared the proofs brought by the Society with 
the actual returns of schools made to Government, as far as the two 
printed volumes will allow; and, in some instances, at least, there 
a to me something both like vagueness and exaggeration. 
assume that one in seven of the active population may be a fair 
proportion of children, between the ages of 7 and 14 inclusive, who 
may be expected to attend schools. But, in manufacturing and coal 
districts, a great number of young people are employed at work, from 
the age of 8, or 9. In consequence, it may be necessary to refer in 
these places to Sunday schools, which may contain and instruct those 
who are at labour during the week. With respect to Sunday schools, 
we may observe, that a few years ago they were preferred to day 
schools by the dissenters ; and to the present time they constitute the 
chief object of their care, as connecting the children with their con- 
venticles. But as there is now a chance of obtaining money from the 
country at large, they are beginning to be clamorous for day schools, 
and depreciate that instruction which before they so highly praised. 
In 1816, a Mr. Hargrave was pleased to give his opinion to the 
Committee of the House “On the benefit of Sunday schools over 
that of other schools. We have found, generally, that once a week, 
which is on the Sabbath day, the child will learn as much in that 
time as he would, if placed in a National school, or in a school on the 
British system of education, in a week.’’ Mr. Henry Althans ¢ 
— the same person who is now the inspector of the Britis 
schools) also said, at that time, “ We have had many instances occur 
where children who go to day schools have been taken from them 
by their parents, and sent to our Sunday schools, on account of their 
education being so much neglected.” (What became of the children 
during the week?) And Mr. Lloyd then thought that the children 
“seem to pay more attention on Sandays.”’ But now, Mr. Dunn, 
the Secretary of the British Society, reckons very little of “ Sunday 
instruction.’ —(310.) “I put that out of the question, because I 
never yet saw a Sunday school which I should consider worth taking 
into account as a place of literary instruction. I think that the 
moral and religious influence of Sunday schools cannot be estimated 
too highly ; but I think it is impossible to communicate literary know- 
ledge to any extent, during the few hours that can be devoted to such 


a task on the Sunday.” Let us, then, look to the actual state of 


education in some places which the British Society has brought into 
notice as especially destitute. 

The communication, dated “Durham city,’ states that “in one 
parish” [of the colliery districts] “there are 2200 human beings; 
‘and if one in thirty be under instruction, it is all that can possibly be 
found.” Now, with respect to “ Durham city,” where the church is 
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werful, daily instruction prevails to a great extent.—Population, 
0,125: forty-four day schools; children, 1819; being about one in 
five-and-a-half of the whole inhabitants. To these we may add 245, 
who attend the three infant schools; the proportion will then be’ a 
little less than one in five. So much for “ Durham city." The 
parish, whose state is represented as so “ lamentable,” is, I conjecture, 
that of Houghton-le-Spring, the population of which, in 1831, was 
90,524. The number of children in daily schools is returned as 
2486 ; on Sundays, 2724. So that the proportion under instruction 
is one in eight-and-a-quarter, in day schools; and on Sundays, one in 
seven-and-a-half; and not as the Society’s correspondent affirms, 
one in thirty! Is this not exaggeration? The deficiency in some 
other places seems also enlarged. Constantine, Cornwall,—Popula- 
tion, 2004. The Society say, that, “ including all the dame shall 
only 130 are under instruction, so that there are full 300 receiving no 
education whatever.’ The 7th of 2004 is 286; and there are 219 
children under instruction in day schools—whence arise the “ 300 with- 
out any education whatever ?” 

At Redruth, out of 8191 inhabitants, it is reported, that “ The onl 
public provision made for the education of the poor, is the ers 
workhouse, where about fifty children are taught, who are all paupers.’’ 
Now the returns give eight schools, with 716 daily attendants, and 
three Sunday, with 744 scholars. 

At Grantham, and hamlets adjoining, the Society report, “There 
is a population of about 8000 souls; and, after deducting the existing 
schools, there must be, at, least, 1300 children without any daily 
instruction whatever.’ The existing schools, in Grantham alone, 
contain 1197 children, being one in six of the population, (7427,) under 
full daily instruction. Yet the report says, there are besides these, 
out of about 8000 inhabitants, still “ 1300 children without any daily 
instruction whatever.” Can this be possible ? 

The report from Brentford calculates that there are, “in this town 
and neighbourhood not less than 1000 children uninstructed,”’ Popu- 
lation—9868 : daily children in thirty-three schools, 1238, being in 
the proportion of nearly one in eight. Can there be “ 1000” still 
“ uninstructed,”” who may be expected to attend school ? 

“Stafford: in this town and immediate vicinity, there are from 
800 to 1000 children uneducated.” Now what are the facts? The 
population of Stafford is 6956. There are thirteen daily schools with 
22 children ; and 711 attend on Sundays. From whence come the 
“1000 uneducated” ? No doubt there is here, as in other places, a 
deficiency—but can it be so great? About one in eleven are under 
daily instruction. 

In Wednesbury, also, it is estimated that there are “2000 children 
in this place destitute of instruction.” As the population is 8437, the 
deficiency would nearly equal a quarter of the whole inhabitants. 
Can this be so? Certainly there are but 379 in the day schools, but 
on Sunday there are 1237, which is about one in seven, 

These instances are sufficient to shew, that, whatever need there 
may be of an extension of the means of education among the poor, 
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and I allow that in places it is great, the British Society has not been 
so careful and exact in its proofs as it ought to have been. Mere 
general guessing and partial calculations ought not to be set forth, with 
authority, as conclusive facts. Daily instruction, generally speaking, 
is most wanting where it is said the inhabitants are chiefly dissenters.” 
Why do they not instruct their children, and build schools for them- 
selves? In several of the most destitute places, however, the number 
in Sunday schools exceeds one-seventh of the population. From the 
above reports, it would appear, that one-third or one quarter of the 
whole inhabitants has been taken as the criterion of those who ought 
to be under instruction in schools; but this proportion, especially in 
places where children go to work very young, is larger, I apprehend, 
than ought to be assumed. At any rate, the want of schools, whatever 
it may be, in dissenting districts, can be no reflection on the clergy, 
who can only secure education by the aid of their wealthy and well- 
disposed parishioners. It does not seem quite fair that the members 
of the church, having provided so many places of instruction for their 
own members without any aid from the dissenters, should be taxed to 
erect sectarian seminaries. R. W. B. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF WRITERS AGAINST THE ROMANISTS, 


Sir,—The Romish controversy, which, to borrow your words, (Brit. 
Mag. for July, p. 92,) is “at this present moment of the greatest im- 
portance,’ induces me to request “the clergy,’ who “ must, in many 
quarters, make themselves again fully masters of even the details” 
thereof, to remember the directions of one well qualified to bestow 
them. “If (says Dr. Wotton*) we would successfully attack the 
papists, we must see what the church of Rome has professedly taught 
in any authentic books of her own. The Canons of the Council of 
Trent, the Catechismus ad Parochos, and the Offices of the Church, 
which have been set forth since the celebration of that council, may 
be depended upon. ‘The Catechismus ad Parochos is the clearest and 
best system of popery that we have, and its authority cannot possibly 
be evaded, it having been composed by order of Pope Pius V., in 
pursuit of a decree of the Council of Trent for that purpose.” ‘To 
these we may add, “The Creed of Pius 1V.,”’ usually found with the 
Catechismus ad Parochos; which creed, as the late Dr. Doyle 
observed in his examination before parliament, “ Every (Roman) 
Catholic acknowledges,”’ + 

“ Bellarmine, and Perron, and Stapleton, are deservedly esteemed ”’ 
(as Dr. Wotton previously observes,) “ among the ablest defenders of 
popery ; and yet, whenever Papists are pressed from the writings of 
any, or all of these men by our divines, they immediately tell us, that 
what these doctors say, is only their private opinion, in which the 
Church (as they call themselves) are not obliged to acquiesce.” 


* Wotton’s ‘Some Thoughts concerning the Study of Divinity,” republished at 
Oxford in IS1&8, p. 47. 


t Phelan’s and O'Sullivan’s * Digest of Evidence,” part i. p. 174. Lond. 18206. 
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Here, then, we have, in the first place, a statement of the author- 
ved works in which we must seek the doctrines and discipline of the 
Roman church; if we would wish, in examining these various oints, 
to confine ourselves to one work, that written by a learned Lutheran, 
Chemnitii Examen Concilii Tridentini, must be the one; although 
Heideggeri Anatome Concilii Tridentini and others might be men- 
tioned. If, from the larger works written in Latin, and by foreigners, 
we come home, it will be found that Bishop Stillingfleet’s “ Council of 
Trent examined and disproved by Catholic 'Tradition’’* is well de- 
serving of perusal; and as the Creed of Pius 1V. contains a summary 
of the doctrines, &c., of the Papal or Latin church, the tract written 
by Mr, Altham, entitled, “The Creed of Pius IV., or a Prospect of 
Popery taken from that Authentic Record, with short Notes ;” and 
«A Brief Examination of the present Roman Catholic Faith, con- 
tained in Pope Pius’s New Creed,’ by Mr, Gardiner, together with 
Bishop Bull’s “Corruptions of the Church of Rome,’ will be found 
useful, and, it may be, sufficient for general purposes.t _ ‘I'o these pro- 
ductions of the seventeenth century, 1 may be permitted to add, two 
works of the present day, well deserving attention, “ Cramp’s Text- 
Book of Popery,’”” and “Mendham’s Memoirs of the Council of 
Trent ;’ { nor must we omit, “the two principal and celebrated his- 
torians of the Council of ‘Trent, I'ra Paolo Sarpi and Cardinal Palla- 
vicino;’’§ on whose comparative merits and demerits, Aquilinius 
should be consulted, in his “De Tribus Historicis Concilii Triden- 
tini.’”’ 

Of the “ Offices of the Church,’ or Romish liturgical books, it is 
difficult to speak in few words. Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, in his 
“ Directions to a Young Divine,” has enumerated them; but Koecher, 
in his “Bibliotheca Theologiee Symbolicee et Catecheticee, itemque 
Liturgicee,”’ under the last division, has entered into the consideration 
of all necessary particulars. Of these, but more especially the bre- 
viaries, both before and since the time of the Tridentine Council, the 
English reader will find much information in the “ Reflections upon 
the Devotions of the Romish Church ;’’ (London, 1674;) and in the 
series of papers inserted in “ The Protestant Guardian ;"’ (London, 
I828;) entitled “ Roman Breviary.” ‘To these, for ordinary purposes, 


* See Catalogue of all the Discourses ( separately) published against popery during 
the reign of King James I1., (Lond. 1689,) where the above work of Dr. Stilling- 
fleet is No. 54 in the list. Also in his Works ( Lond. 1710,) vol. vi. pp. 421—515; 
and partly in Bishop Gibson’s Collection of Tracts, entitled, “ A Preservative against 
Popery,” (Lond. 1738,) vol. ii., Appendix, pp. 103—133. Ibid. Title, vii. 
pp. 3—18, 

t Mr. Altham’s Tract, in the Catalogue, ibid., No. 183. “ Gibson’s Preserva- 
tive,” vol. iii., title, x. pp. 3—6. Mr. Gardiner’s, Gibson, ibid., pp. 7—359. 

t “ A Text- Book of Popery, comprising a brief history of the Council of Trent, 
a translation of its doctrinal decrees, and copious extracts from the Catechism pub- 
lished by its authority,” &c.; by J. M. Cramp. “ Memoirs of the Council of Trent, 
principally derived from manuscript and unpublished records, namely, histories, 
diaries, letters, &e., of the leading actors in that assembly.” By the Rev. J. Mend- 
ham, A.M. Lond. 1834. 
Mendham, ibid., pref. p. 5. 
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if we add Bishop Stillingfleet’s «Discourse concerning the Idolatry 
practised in the Church of Rome,” and its “ Defence ;” Hospinian’s 
“ De Festis Christianorum ;” and Rivet’s “ Apologia pro Sanct. Vir- 
gine Maria ;”’* full proof will be had of the heathenish origin of saint 
worship, and the monstrous absurdities and falsities of the daily com- 
panion of the priests of that church,—the Roman Breviary.+ 

In speaking of the three chief defenders of the Roman church, Bel- 
larmine, Perron, and Stapleton, who were severally natives of, or con- 
nected with Italy, France, and England, it may be observed, that the 
“‘ Disputationes’’ of the first are now almost the only ones to be met 
with. His “Disputationes de Controversiis Fidei,” are, as the 
younger Spanheim observes,t arranged after the three-fold division 
of the Apostle’s Creed; viz., the Catholic church, the communion 
of saints, and the forgiveness of sins, to which is prefixed that entitled, 
“De Verbo Dei,’ in four books. I am not aware that we have any 
extended reply to these works of Bellarmine, taken as a whole; we 
have, however, “ Vorstius’s Anti-Bellarminus Contractus,” and 
“‘Ames’s Bellarminus Enervatus;’? books which, though small in 
size, contain, With some exception, very much useful matter.§ 
Among a vast variety of writers who have replied to Bellarmine, as to 
principal points, Whitaker deserves especial regard; these are, his 
“Preelectiones, De Ecclesia; De Conciliis; De Romano Pontifice ;” |) 
his “ De Sacra Scriptura ;”’ against Bellarmine and Stapleton, jointly ;4 
and, although somewhat out of place, his “ De Peccato Originali; 
De Authoritate Sacree Scripture,” against Stapleton, alone.** — Rai- 
nolds also wrote his “De Romane Ecclesiee Idololatria,’ (Oxon, 
1596,) principally against Bellarmine; and “ The Notes of the 
Church, as laid down’ by the latter, we have “examined and con- 
luted,” under their fifteen heads, with a “general introduction,’ by 
Drs. Sherlock, Patrick, Tenison, and other learned bishops and di- 
vines, in the time of James Il.t+ If we pass on to Perron, we shall 


* Stillingfleet’s Works, vol. v., contains the above, which also, as all other of his 
controversial works, were first published separately. ‘* Hospiniani De Festis Chris- 
tianorum,” separately, and in his collected works, tom. i. Genev. 1674. Rivet’s 
“ Apologia pro Sanct. Virgine Maria,” separately, and in his collected works, tom. iii. 
pp. 597—744. Roterod. 1660. 

t “ The Protestant Guardian,” p. 10, quoting Blanco White's “ Practical and In- 
ternal Evidence,”’ pp. 159—I161. 

~ “ Spanhemii Opera,” tom. iii. col. 749. Lugd. Bat. 1703. 

§ “ Anti Bellarminus Contractus: hoe est, Compendiosum Examen omnium 
Fidei Controversiarum,” &c. Cour. Vorstio auctore. Hanov. 1610. “ Bellar- 
minus enervatus a Guil. Amesio,” ( Amstel. 1658, ) beside other editions. Of Ames, 
says Bishop Barlow, in his “ Directions” before mentioned, “he was a non-con- 
formist, and so caute legendus ; but for Rome and Be'larmine, he has distinetly pro- 
posed their pretences, and given a clear, short, and rational answer to them.” See 
‘** Barlow's Genuine Remains,” ( Lond. 1693,) pp. 47 and 59. 

|) * Whitakeri Opera Theologica,” (Aurelie Allobrogum, 1610,) tom. i. pp. 
419—568, De Ecclesia: ibid. pp. 569—626, De Conciliis: tom. ii, pp. 510—736, 
De Romano Pontitice. 

€ Ibid., tom. i. pp. 251—417, De Sacra Scriptura. 

** Ibid., tom. i. pp. 631—690, De Peccato Originali: tom. ii. p. 1—509, De 
Authoritate Sacre Scripture. 

tt Catalogue, ibid. pp. 11—18. “ Gibson’s Preservative,” vol. i. title, 3, pp- 
44 — 190, 
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find that particular replies have been directed against him, on behalf 
of our King James L., by Isaac Casaubon, and Peter Du Moulin; the 
title of the former being “Isaaci Casauboni ad Kpistolam illustr, et 
reverendiss, Cardinalis Perronii Responsio ;’’ (Londini, 1612;) while 
that of the latter is, “ Noveauté du Papisme opposée a l’Antiquité du 
vray Christianisme,” &c.; which, notwithstanding it has undergone 
several editions, we have to lament, is very seldom to be obtained. 

In enumerating the ablest defenders of the church of England 
against the attempts of Romanists, “'The Apology of the Church of 
England,” and its “ Defence,’ together with his “ Reply unto Mr, 
Harding’s Answer,’ by Bishop Jewell, must ever be considered; as 
also “The Sum of the Conference between John Rainolds and John 
Hart,” (London, 1598,) in the reign of Elizabeth; in the reign of 
James, her successor, Crakanthorp’s excellent work, “ Defensio Ke- 
clesie Anglicane contra M.A. De Dominis Archiepiscopi Spalatensis 
injurias;”’ (Londini, 1625;) and that of Laud, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, entitled, “ A Relation of the Conference between” himself 
“and Mr. Fisher, the Jesuit.’ Nor should we forget Bishop Morton's 
“Catholic Appeal for Protestants,” (London, 1610,) in reply to a 
Romish work, called, “ Brerely’s Protestants’ Apology for the Roman 
Church; (printed in 1608;) though some others be omitted. If we 
advance to the reigns of Charles Il. and James IL., we shall find the 
name of Stillingfleet, in the confession of his brother bishops,* raised 
pre-eminently above the rest in opposing and defeating his Romish 
antagonists ; in proof of which, besides the works already mentioned, 
we may adduce, his defence of Archbishop Laud’s work, already 
named, entitled, “A Rational Account of the Grounds of the Protest- 
ant Religion ;’’ a work occupying an entire folio volume. 

Contemporary with Stillingfleet were not only the writers who ex- 
amined and refuted Bellarmine’s Notes of the Church, already men- 
tioned, but many others, who, with signal success, waged a literary 
warfare against the papists. Many of, but by no means all, their 
tracts are to be found in Bishop Gibson’s collection, entitled, “ A 
Preservative against Popery ;”’ in three volumes, folio. As this collee- 
tion is both scarce and dear, a summary of its contents may not be 
unserviceable at this time, especially when it is considered that 
some of the tracts contained therein are not unfrequently to be ob- 
tained, as originally and separately published, at a reasonable rate. ¢ 
The bishop has arranged the same under various titles, which are 
again subdivided into chapters, formed by the various tracts. The 
titles relate to—1. The Reformation—2. Papal Supremacy—3, Catho- 
lic Church—4. Rule of Faith, popish—5. Rule of Faith, protestant— 
6. Worship—7. Sacraments—%8. Popish Methods for the Pardon of 


— ——$$ ee —— 


7 Bishop Burnet, I think, says thus much in the “ History of his own Times,” as 
does Bishop Hough, in his Letter (to Stillingfleet, Dean of Worcester, ) prefixed 
to “ Stillingfleet’s Miscellaneous Discourses,” printed in 1735. 

t The theological booksellers, as Messrs. Cochran, Straker, Leslie, Darling, 
Keymer, and others, in London, have generally some of these tracts on hand ; but 
the largest collection of them, in town, in their separate state, is in the hands of Mr, 
Phos. Rodd, of Great Newport Street, St. Martin’s Lane. 


Vou. VIIL.—Oet. 1835. 3K 
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Sin; which are followed by an Appendix of General Discourses 
against Popery. Such are the contents of the two first volumes; the 
third contains, under title 9, The Doctrines in Dispute between the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome, truly represented— 
10, Examination of the Doctrines contained in the New Creed of 
Pope Pius 1V.—11. The Authority of General Councils examined, 
and the Roman forgeries therein detected—12, The Virgin Mary 
truly represented against the inventions and misrepresentations of 
Papists—13. Arts and Practices of Missionaries and Priests discovered 
and laid open—Appendix, General Discourses against Popery. To 
attempt to give the names of the writers and the titles of these tracts, 
above one hundred in number, would, upon the present occasion, take 
up too much space, but yet a few passing observations may be de- 
sirable. On the first head, that of reformation, we notice the absolute 
necessity of the separation of our church from the Romish communion, 
as clearly proved by Drs. Stratford, Clagett, and Burnet; where, not 
to insist upon the particular histories of the reformation of our church, 
we may add, that, as it regards the subject generally, there is much in 
Brown's “ Fasciculus Rerum’”’ worthy of attention. Under this same 
head, we have the defence of our church against the imputation of 
schism, by Dr. Hickes and others; and its Orders vindicated by Dr. 
Burnet, as well as the subject of Celibacy, considered by Mr. Wharton 
and Mr. Payne. ‘To these, on the ordinations of our church, we may 
add, beside the large work of Mason thereon, two sermons, preached 
by the above Mr. Brown, before the University of Cambridge, which 
sermons ought at this time to be reprinted, in English,* and his work 
on the same subject, printed in 1731. On the second head, we have 
in this collection, by Gibson, the subject of the Papal supremacy con- 
sidered by Bishop Patrick and others; but here we must remember 
the larger and more important treatises of Whitaker, De Romano 
Pontifice, and Barrow on the Supremacy. On the next head, that of 
the Catholic church, we have the fifteen notes before referred to, 
which may be compared with what Whitaker, in his De Ecclesia, has 
said thereon. On the fourth head, the Rule of Faith, we may add to 
the tracts, by Archbishop Tenison and others, that of his predecessor, 
Tillotson. And on this head, under the word Tradition, though Bishop 
Patrick's and others are of great service, yet it may be wished that 
that of Dr. Whitby’s had not been omitted. And under the next 
head or title, of Worship, the same remark will apply to Dr. Whitby’s 
Tract on the Latin Service, not to insist upon his Discourses of the 
idolatry of the Church of Rome. On the following titles, of the Sacra- 
ments and the Popish method of the Pardon of Sin, it will be sufficient 
to observe that the subject of the Seven Roman Sacraments has been 
considered by Bishop Stillingfleet; and, not to speak of some others, 
those of Transubstantiation and Adoration of the Host, by the same 





® See the catalogue already cited, No. 162, for this and others, by Milbourn, 
Seller, Whitfield, and Prideaux, No. 163—166. Another catalogue, published in 
1688, entitled, ‘‘ A Continuation of the Present State of the Controversy,” is ver) 
useful; Brown's sermons are noticed, p. 55. 
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learned bishop, and his brethren Patrick and Wake. On the subject 
of Transubstantiation, we may be permitted to add that of Bishop 
Cosin, “ Historia Transubstantiationis Papalis,’’ which, with its trans- 
lation, was published after the Restoration. The third volume of 
Bishop Gibson’s collection, commencing with title 9, contains the ex- 
cellent and memorable “ Exposition of the Doctrine of the Church of 
England,” and its Defences against the pretended Exposition of the 
Doctrine of the Roman Church, by Bishop Bossuet, wherein the 
learned Archbishop Wake proved himself worthy of his exalted 
station. ‘To the other tracts which follow the above, written by Stil- 
lingtleet, Williams, Clagett, and Sherlock, on the same subject or con- 
nected therewith, after merely mentioning those already adverted to, 
on the Creed of Pius LV., we have two highly useful tracts, under title 
11, on Counéils, by Mr. Jenkins and Dr, Comber, the latter especially 
deserving particular attention, as disclosing the false dealings and 
forgeries of the various Romish editions, and of Baronius’s Annales 
Keclesiastici. Against Baronius, beside some others, on Councils, I 
have found Basnage’s work, “ Annales Politico-Keclesiastici,’* of 
good service, who also corrects some errors into which Comber had 
fallen; nor should the various sections of Spanheim’s “ Historia Chris- 
tiana,’’ contained in the first volume of his works, previously noticed, 
under the word Concilia, be altogether neglected. Of the 12th title, 
it will be sufficient to say that the tracts concerning the worship of the 
Virgin Mary were written by Bishops Fleetwood and Patrick; and of 
the next title, that the first tract therein, the Missionaries’ Arts dis- 
covered, attributed to Mr. Hicks, is, at this time, deserving of atten- 
tive perusal, as are also those which follow, relating to the Jesuits, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign.t What the Missionaries’ arts have been in 
former times, we may also learn from the letters of Bishop Bramhall 
to Archbishop Usher, and of Sir William Boswell to Archbishop 
Laud;+ as well as the work entitled, “Foxes and Firebrands,”’ 
printed in Charles the Second’s reign; “ ‘The Maxims of the Popish 
Polity in England,’ published in 1709, contains also many just re- 
marks on the same subject. Krom these and othér documents, it is 
clear that the church of Rome has had its hidden adherents, and even 
missionaries, not only among the puritans and independents of former 
days, but also in our very churches; as was the case with Heth, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, with Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester, whom 
the honest zeal of Archbishop Laud discovered ; to say nothing of the 
notorious case of Parker, Bishop of Oxford, in James the Second’s 
time. It was against one of these pretended churchmen, but real 
papists, that Spinckes, himself a nonjuror, wrote his “Essay toward 
a Proposal for Catholic Communion, &c., lately published by a (pre- 
tended) minister of the church of England, printed at large, and 
answered chapter by chapter. Whereby it appears that the author's 


* Basnage’s Annales were published at Rotterdam, in 1706, in 3 vols. folio. 

t See Watson’s “ Important Considerations,” with a Preface and Notes by the 
Rev. Jos. Mendham, M.A. Lond. 1831. 
t “ Archbishop Usher's Life,” by Parr, (Lond. 1686,) p. 611, and Append. p. 27. 
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method of reconciling the church of England with that of Rome is 
fallacious, and his design impracticable.’ London, 1705. 1 would 
here only add, let these things be well weighed and considered, for, 
by some, the same methods are more than suspected in the present 
day. With an Appendix of General Discourses against Popery 
Bishop Gibson’s collection closes; the last of which is an anonymous 
tract, “ ‘The Protestant’s Companion;”—its chief design is to prove 
that “ Popery is contrary to Scripture, Primitive Fathers and Coun- 
cils ;” as such, it is a very useful tract, and also in establishing the 
scriptural foundation, and consequent antiquity, of the doctrines of 
the Anglican Church, &ce. 
( To be continued. ) 


DISTURBANCES OF THE JEWS. 
Sir,—Since | wrote the remarks on the disturbances of the Jews, as 
illustrating part of the Revelations, 1 have reflected on it, and should 
like to add a few words. 

1. The Lord being taken up into heaven, the first seal exhibits 
him preparing “to judge and make war,’’ and about to go forth con- 
quering and to conquer. It exhibits no specific sublunary event; 
but the general truth that Christ, triumphant over death and hell, was 
about to execute judgment upon earth, 

2. The second seal exhibited the series of bloody scenes which af: 
flicted Judea, from the revolt of Judas Gaulonites to the capture of 
Jerusalem ; and justly characterizes them as “ peace taken from the 
earth, that they should kill one another.’’ For the Roman war was 
but an episode in those civil tumults, and a consequence of them. 

3. The third seal displayed a tremendous dearth of grain, and an 
unusual abundance of wine and oil. This is a feature in the pro- 
phecy so peculiar, and so distinctly and almost descriptively pointing 
out the reign of Domitian, that it serves to confirm and fix the pre- 
ceding and succeeding times. His was the time between the wild 
disorders which Titus pacified, and the awful united struggle against 
Trajan and Hadrian. During it, those things were a brewing. Do- 
mitian, (saith Orosius,) “ ordered strict inquisition, enforced by the 

most cruel torments, to be made among the Jews after the family of 
David, and that all such should be slain, from a jealousy against the 
sacred prophets ; and yet at the same time a belief in them, thet there 
should still come one from the seed of David who should obtain the 
kingdom.” Assuredly, Domitian’s acts were not aimed at the mere 
text of the old prophecies, but at the prophesyings and interpretations 
of the Akibas and other firebrands of the day. It remains for us to 
understand, how the frightful dearth of corn throughout the empire, 
and the surprising abundance of wine, which induced Domitian to 
order the excision of vines and converting of vineyards into arable 
land, was connected with the Jewish drama, whose scenes are here 
presented to us. It was so connected therewith as to form the whole 
matter of the third seal. 

The 22nd chapter of Deuteronomy, verse 9, says, “thou shalt not 

B 
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sow thy vineyard with divers seeds, lest the fruit of thy seed which 
thou hast sown, and the fruit of thy vineyard be defiled.” I do not 
know whether this law was originally intended to prevent a vineyard 
from being converted into a corn-field, or only to prevent its being 
used for both purposes at a time. But I believe it furnishes us with a 
clue to that verse of Revelations, and shews us in what manner the 
edict of Domitian violated the prejudices and sacred traditions of the 
a s, so as to bring forward and ripen their disaffection. 

The fourth seal describes the horrible rebellion, and justly de- 
phe it as the reign of death himself, rather than of war. Buta 
word should be bestowed on that person. He rode on a pallid horse, 
and Hades rode beside him. ‘They had power to kill with the sword, 
with famine, with death, and by wild beasts. What is killing with 
death ? Of all the great means by which Judea was desolated in this 
war, pestilence is the only one enumerated, and that is death in this 
verse. 

. The fifth seal declares that the consummation of the Divine ven- 
geance must be delayed for a short space, till its object, the martyr- 
dom of the saints of Palestine, was consummated. That the last and 
greatest Barcochab filled up that measure of crime, appears from the 
words of Orosius, speaking of Hadrian, ultusque est Christianos, quos 
illi Cotheba duce, quod sibi adversus Romanos non adsentarentur, ex- 
cruciabant, (7. c. 13.) 

6. The sixth seal contains the finishing of the state and of the war, 
the vanishing of sun, moon, stars, and heaven, and the flight of all the 
people, great and small, into the dens and rocks of their mountains, 

To shew yet more clearly that the powers which here came to an 
end were those of God’s people, now no more a nation, or, at least, 
one any way connected with him; the same seal contains the sealing 
of the 12,000 from each whole tribe, (except Dan,) and from the half 
tribes. For what reason this was done, I will not here speculate, But 
it was a winding up of affairs between God and a nation with whom 
his peculiar connexion was now ceasing for ages upon ages to come, 
not without a view to its ultimate revival. 

7. Immediately after the sealing of the last tribe, “ all the nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues’ of the world, appeared before 
the throne and betore the Lamb: which further shews us that we 
have now done with the Jews and their peculiar concerns; that the 
vision is become catholic, and that the affairs of the seventh seal are 
those of the church at large, without reference to that fallen people. 


H, 


- HOSEA, v.7. 


Sik,— Your correspondent “ M. N.” is mistaken in supposing that “a 
month,”’ in Hosea, v. 7, is put erroneously for “a moth,” which, as 
he himself vegiiys. would be no translation of épvei/3n. It is re- 
markable that, in ver. 12, where the word “ moth’’ does occur, the 
LXX have sen 7 it by rapayn. Our translation is not from the 
LXX, but from the He ‘brew, and is as literal as possible. In Cran- 
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mer’s Bible it stands thus—“a moneth therfore shall devoure them, 
with their porcyons.’”’ ‘ Devorabit eos mensis cum patribus (a mis- 
print for partibus) suis.”—Vulgate. “ In singulos menses, literally, 
“moon after moon.’—Targ. Jonath. ‘The Arabic V eraion. in Walton 
has “ pediculi ;”” two others, cited by Cornel. a Lapide, have respec- 
tively, “ latrones’’ and “ assur.’’ The last mentioned author, and Coc. 
ceius, looking to the translation of Aquila, veounma, interpret it of a 
new monarchy which should overwhelm Israel, monarchies being 
sometimes represented in sc ripture by the heavenly bodies ; but this 
is hardly applicable to Assyria. The meaning seems to be, as ex- 
pressed by Bishop Horsley, “a very short time shall complete their 
destructions.’ ~ Be Diodati, “un breve spatio di tempo ;” compare 
Zech. ii. 8. Others, as Castalio and ‘Tirinus, suppose that. the 
destruction foretold actually took place within the month. The inter- 
pretation of Junius and 'Tremellius may be passed over, as indelicate 
and improbable. 

Why the LXX translated it épveijn is not apparent: the explana- 
tion that Schleusner adopts in his Lexicon in LAX seems as probable 
asany. ‘To this,as a work of great utility to readers of the Greek 
Version, | beg to refer your correspondent, and am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, H. H. 
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Lectures on Confirmation and the Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. Thomas Griffith, 
A.M. London: Cadell. 1835. 12mo. 


One is always glad to meet with Mr. Griffith, for he aiways writes from thought 
and with feeling and vigour, though in a style somewhat overstrained, and all 
these characters belong eminently to the Lectures on Confirmation, which 
may be recommended, with one exception, to all young persons who have a 
judicious friend to read it with them, or talk to them about it. One lecture—the 
third, on renouncing the world—rather disappointed the Reviewer, as coming 
from Mr. Griffith. To say that the world — us through the senses—that the 
lust of the eyes tempted Eve—and that we are to provide against it by filling the 
heart,which must lovesomething, with love ofGod, is amere common-place view. 

Mr. G., in his next lecture, truly says, that the desires of the flesh are not sin- 
ful when kept within the bounds which God has assigned tothem. Why does 
he not shew, in like manner, that, if not abused, the senses may be made a 
means of leading us to the God who gave them, and not away from him. Will 
not outward nature, rightly and duly used, assist? Was it not intended to assist 
in purifying the heart, and elevating the imagination ? In Lecture VII., which 
is an excellent one, why does not Mr. G. shew the dreaminess and unsatisfac- 
toriness of the pursuit of virtue for virtue’s sake? If he had done that, the 
first portion of that Lecture would have been admirable. His allowing, and 
giving credit to, the other modes and grounds of morality, is quite right. 

The exception alluded to is the lecture on the church. Mr. Griffith’s view 
of the church, as formative of our character, is most valuable, important, and 
philosophical. His wholly sinking the importance of doctrine and government 
is quite unintelligible. This deficiency destroys his argument. What he 
says would apply to Socinianism, or almost to Mahometanism. Perhaps 
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wherever there is good in these or any other forms—i. e., in their moral teach- 
ing—what he says does apply. But what is it that gives to any true branch 
of the church of Christ the power of forming character fully and effi- 
ciently, except that it is a ¢rue branch—that it teaches all the truth, and holds 
back no one of those great principles which He who knew what was in man 
expressly revealed in order to educe all the best qualities of the heart when 
reconciled to God ? 

On the Lectures on the Lord’s Supper, the Reviewer is not sure that he fully 
perceives Mr. Griffith’s view; but there is great difficulty in expressing one’s 
self quite clearly on the nature of that ordinance, and neither space or time 
for a long inquiry here. He hopes that some correspondents of this Maga- 
zine will examine Mr. Knox’s opinions on this interesting subject, and that 
thus it may be fully discussed. 


Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching. By E. Porter, D.D., President of the 
Theological Seminary, Andover. With a Preface, &c., by the Rev. J. Jones, 
M.A., of St. Andrew’s Church, Liverpool. London: Seeley and Burn- 
side. 1835. 

Ecclesiastes Anglicanus : being a Treatise on the Art of Preaching. (As adapted 
toa Church-of-England Congregation, &c.) By the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A., 
of St. Chad’s, Lichfield. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 

WHETHER any one ever studied a didactic treatise in order to know how to 
become a poet or an orator, and whether, if they did, it did them any good, are 
questions which the Reviewer could answer to his own satisfaction, though 
most probably not to other persons’. The real use of good didactic treatises 
would seem to be not to form, but to correct. In that way they may often be 
very useful. Commonly, however, they consist of directions, of which it may 
be said, that if a man’s own common sense does not suggest them, it is just 
as well to suggest nothing at all to him; or of directions which, as a matter 
of common sense, he certainly fulfils if he can, and if he does not, it is only 
because he cannot. By this latter class, one means such precepts as—** Not 
to be obscure, or confused, or diffuse, or affected,” or twenty other things as 
bad; or, ‘‘To be simple, or lively, or clear,” or twenty other things as 
good, 

Then, again, a large portion of such books generally consists of truisms, or 
mere generalities, as, that ‘‘a subject should be well chosen,” or should be 
“suitable to the time, and place, and hearers,” &c. &c. 

In the present case, it is to be hoped that it will not be deemed too disrespect- 
ful to a book written by the Head of a College, published by an English divine, 
and recommended by an English prelate, to say, that the greater part of it is very 
poor stuff indeed. ‘The account of the fathers and their preaching, and of the 
older history of the pu!pit, is so meagre and superficial as to be at once 
useless to the reader, and not creditable to the writer. 

What, again, can be learnt from being told that the wise preacher will have re- 
gard to his own talents and taste and age—that the composition of a sermon 
calls into exercise both the intellect and the heart—or, that a preacher ought to 
have pious feeling—that an exordium should be judicious as to length—that a 
sermon with a simple, obvious train of thought is best remembered—that 
there are three methods of division—the ¢extual, topical, and scholastic—and 
that the textual division is taken from the words of the text’ However, there 
are a few sensible chapters—that, especially, on unity of subject, which con- 
tains a direction of real advantage to the student, and one not obvious—viz., 
never to attempt producing more than one impression—i.e., not to commence by 
discussing various matters (perhaps directly suggested by the text, but still) 
only remotely connected with that subject on which the preacher is about to 
dwell. 
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In Mr. Gresley’s book there is much zeal for his profession, and very evi- 
dent marks of having thought much on the subject. But surely, when he 
gives the clergy modes of finding their place in their sermon, if they lose it, 
by writing the first word of the sentence large, &c., he forgets the age of even 
the worst informed of those whom he is instructing. It seems to the Re- 
viewer that, both in this and other respects, a good deal might be cut out of 
Mr. G.’s work, in the next edition, with advantage. But he would suggest 
another alteration of great importance. All, or almost all, Mr. Gresley’s spe- 
cimens are taken from living writers. This is an evil in two ways. In the first 
place, Mr. G. thus loses the opportunity of sending his students back to 
our great writers ; and, in the next, no writers ought to be appealed to as 
models or specimens of composition, unless they have obtained the suffrage 
(not of their own only, but) of several generations. The study of our old 
writers would be useful in every way. The teaching the divinity student to 
read modern sermons cannot be leading him to a very profitable course of 
study. 


-w 


Flowers of Poetry. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 18mo. 2 vols. 1835. 


Tuese volumes are intended to supply young persons with a good selection of 
moral and religious poetry. But there is one objection common to them and 
to every selection which the Reviewer has ever seen—i. e., they unite with a 
few good pieces a great quantity of very common-place and poor stuff. There 
is a gentleman or lady, of the name of Anonymous, whose effusions could be 
well spared, as well as those of some ‘‘ without a name,” in another sense. 
Who are Hall, and Hughes, and Edmeston, and M. A. Browne, and H. J. 
Johns, Colling, &c. &c.? This is a matter of more consequence than people 
imagine, if anything like a correct or severe taste in poetry is to be formed. 
The constant familiarity with the beet poetry only is the one way to effect this. If 
these two volumes were reduced to one, a very pleasing and useful one would 
be the result. The full conviction of this, and the dislike to setting up one 
judgment against another in poetry, are the reasons why several volumes of 
Sacred Poetry, or other selections, have not been noticed, and it is hoped that 
the editors will accept this excuse. Their taste may be correct, but it is im- 
possible to praise what is not felt to deserve it. There is another observation 
to be made on this particular occasion—viz., that they who wish to teach 
moral and religious lessons to the young had better not bring them acquainted 
with Mr. Thomas Moore’s writings till their principles are fixed. Does the 
editor of this selection think that she shall do good by sending the young 
to study the poems of a man without the least moral principle, whose 
works have probably corrupted more persons, and been dwelt on with pleasure 
by more impure people, than those of any modern writer? Again, does she 
think, after reading some of Mr. Howitt’s libels, and their utter recklessness 
of truth and charity, which used to be C hristian graces, that he is to be held 
up asa Christian and moral writer! And again, does she think that such 
poems as that of Mr. N. P. Willis, in which he recommends the old to join in 
all the sports of the young, because— 


“The grave is dark, and the heart will fail 
In treading its gloomy way, 
And it wiles the heart from its dreariness 
To see the young so gay” — 


give a very elevating, or edifying, or moral, or religious view? Should the 
exquisite poems of Wordsworth, and Southey, and Coleridge, and Cowper, and 
our older poets be placed side by side with all these things? These selections, 
both in respect of taste and tendency, should be narrowly looked to. They 
have more influence than people are aware. 
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The Art of being Happy. (Chiefly from the French of M. Droz.) By B. H, 
Draper. London: Dartons. 12mo. 


Tuts book, while it directly recognises the truth of Christianity, yet virtually 
undertakes to teach men how to be happy without it, on the ground that there 
is within man sufficient strength of mind, and principle, &c. &e. 

There is nothing else very peculiar about it. 





The Land of Vision ; or,Glimpses of the Past, the Present, and Future. London : 
Hatchards. 1835. 


Tuts is a story of a Carmelite friar who went to heaven, and there learnt from 
Ithuriel, who attended him, what a bad religion the Roman-catholic is; was 
“so fortunate as to meet with Moses,” and heard from him all the history of 
his falling in love with Zephorah ; then falls in with Adam, and hears the his- 
tory of creation, &c., from him ; hears a discussion between St. James and St. 
Paul, on the advantage of monasteries, &c. &c. Probably no other character 
of the book need be given. 


———— 


Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. (Preached abroad.) By the Rev. R. W. 
Jelf, B.D., Canon of Christ Church, &c. London: Rivingtons. 1835, 


Ma. Jevr has here given us a volume of sermons of sound principles both as 
to doctrine and discipline, which must have had peculiar value in the cireum- 
stances under which they were preached, asserting as they did the doctrines 
of the Gospel, in the midst of Berlin, where, till within these few years, al- 
most all preachers preached Rationalism. 

The preface, calling on all persons who go abroad to educate their children 
seriously to consider what they are about, and on the nation to do something 
to provide for the spiritual instruction of her children, where she exists in her 
public character abroad, is most important. But it will be of no avail, espe- 
cially in the last point. One of the fearful sins for which England will have 
to answer will be her reckless indifference to all spiritual things in her govern- 
ment establishments and colonies. The saving a few pounds is quite justifi- 
cation enough to Parliament and the country for leaving hundreds, drawn to 
this quarter or that for national purposes, in a condition of total destitution. 
The facts are very strong, and ought to be stated again and again. 





Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Falmouth. By the Rev. W. W. 
Harvey, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 1835. 


Ir is highly to the credit of Mr. Harvey and his congregation that they should 
not only value such sermons as these, butactually offer to defray the expense of 
their being printed, in order to secure the possession of them. They are not 
mere declamatory sermons, but shew great vigour in thought and execution, 
as well as a wider view and larger range than is commonly to be found in 
modern sermons. 


The Life of Admiral Lord Exmouth. By Edward Osler, Esq. London : 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1835. 8vo. 


Tuts book is noticed here, because it is delightful to find in the records of a 
life of a naval hero, of such high distinction as Lord Exmouth, such a testi- 
mony to the power of religion to guide in life and uphold in death. It is only 
to be wished that more of his letters, in the same strain as that at p. 356, had 
been given, 
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Narrative of a Siz Months’ Residence in a Convent. By Rebecca Theresa Reed. 
Glasgow: Gallie. 1835. 


Tuts is an account given by the young lady, whose leaving the convent at 
Charlestown seems to have been the chief cause of its being attacked. If her 
story is true—and it is worth reading—it is a curious history of the practice 
of the Romanists, but not creditable to their feelings. The strange practices 
(kissing the shoes of the superior and bishop, the floor, &c. &c.), the severities 
to a dying nun, and so on, are all melancholy; but one cannot have much 
respect for Miss Rebecca Reed, whose conduct was very bad, in going into the 
convent in defiance of her father, and without knowing anything of it, and 
whose only object seems to be to follow her own will in everything. 


The Glasgow Infant School Magazine. Glasgow: Gallie. 12mo. 
Tus work is said to have great success, but the philosophy of infant instruc- 


tion is a subject so far exceeding the Reviewer’s comprehension, that he can 
give no account of it. 





Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. ( 
Lawson, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Parker. 1835. 

Mr. Lawson’s object i is to shew that the miracles of Jesus Christ not only 

proved his mission, but illustrated his doctrines,—a subject of interest, and 

pleasingly treated. 





Tempora Subseciva. (Verses, Serious and Comic.) By H.H.Knapp. London: 
Murray. 1835. 8vo. 

A votume of light and elegant verses, displaying both refinement and a study 

and appreciation of classical poetry. 

Lafe of the Rev. G. T. Bedell, D.D. (Republished.) By the Rev. T. Snow, 
B.A. London: Seeleys. 12mo. 


Tuts is the life of apparently a very zealous and amiable clergyman of pe- 
culiar opinions. They who like to read cf congregations in a state of religi- 
ous sensibility, of the number who pass “ from death to life” in such a week, 
of sudden illumination, conversion, outcry from conviction in the midst of 
the sermon, &c., will be much pleased with this book. But, may Mr. Snow 
be asked, whether he has read Bishop Hobart’s works? and to say, if he has, 
what were his doctrinal errors or imperfections. 


The Geographical and Biographical Compendium. By QR. Chambers, F. L. 5. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 1835. 18mo. 


Socu books require sharp looking after. This is a very Radical little book, the 
author of which seems as great a student as many other members of his party, 
and promoters of the march of intellect. Enfield’s Speaker is his authority for 
the murder of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 
for Richard I. being crowned at Winchester, Evenings at Home for Canute’s 
reproving the sea. On this sound foundation of knowledge, Mr. Chambers 
builds up such a superstructure as might be expected. Hoadley, Tillotson, 
and Watson are the only bishops commemorated, while Price, Priestley, &c., 
are warmly commended; and all sorts of Radical aphorisms liberally dealt 
round, 


Bere eae 


Le Gil Blas de la Jeunesse. By Messrs. Le Roy and Loradoux. London: 
Whitaker and Pickering. 1835. 12mo. 
Tue editors of this work seem to have removed every thing offensive and im- 
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proper from this work. But is it high treason to say that Gil Blas must al- 
ways bea mischievous book? How can the clever and light narration of all 
sorts of roguery, and the constant exposure of all the meaner parts of human 
character, without any appeal to anything better, be anything but mis- 
chievous ? 





Life and Times of General Washington. By Cyrus R. Edmonds. (Vol. i.) 
London: Tegg. (Family Library, vol. 53.) 12mo. 


Tue historical part of this memoir seems carefully and fairly done, and the 
life of Washington must always be one of great interest. The first two or 
three pages, in which the author speaks of the experiment, as to government 
having been fully and fairly tried in America, is rather ridiculous than evil. 
Half a century would be no trial in any case, and, as things are, all the best 
Americans entertain the most serious fears of perfect anarchy and despotism. 





Hymns and Prayers for Young Christians, Edited by a Lady. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1835. 18mo. 


Most of the prayers are from our liturgy, and the others not objectionable. 
The hymns are a mixture of good and bad; but, with two or three exceptions, 
not verv bad. Pride in dress is miserable, and worse than miserable in taste ; 
and, generally speaking, the first are better than the last. 





The Second Part of The History of Rasselas. London: Fellowes. 24mo. 


Tuts is far better than most Continuations one meets with. Itis excellent in 
style, and its object is to shew that Christianity can supply that rest which 
Rasselas elsewhere sought in vain. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, preached in the parish church of St. Martin, 
&c., Birmingham ; by the late Rev. John Cooke, M.A., Head Master of 
the Grammar School of King Edward VI1.; witha short Memoir of his Life. 
Langridge, Birmingham. Rivington, London, 


Mr. Cooke appears to have passed a long life in most useful and laborious 
exertions, and to have left an endearing remembrance of his amiable qualities 
among a wide circle of friends. To them this volume will, no doubt, be highly 
acceptable. It consists of discourses on a variety of topics, which are written 
in an unpretending style, and while they are correct in their views, are pleasing 
as to manner. 





Sermons by the late Rev. W. H. Marriott, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Carruber’s Close, Edinburgh. With 
a brief Memoir of the Author. Cambridge: Deighton and Stevenson. 
1835. pp. 456. 
Tuese Sermons are the work of a highly cultivated mind, rich with the stores 
of scholarship, and warm with the genuine feelings of Christian piety and love 
to God. They are earnest and affectionate, often defending sound doctrines 
with considerable ability, and often elucidating Scripture with ingenuity and 
clearness. Their subjects are well selected, and there is a life and feeling 
about them which always gives pleasure to the reader and creates an interest 
in his heart. That they have no faults, no marks of haste about them, would 
be too much to affirm, but these are far less numerous than might have been 
expected from a man who was struggling under the pressure of ill health to 
maintain his family by the precarious and anxious resource of private tuition 
in a city like Edinburgh. Whatever faults of this kind there may be, they are 
amply redeemed by counterbalancing merits; and when it is known that the 
author died a sacrifice to his professional exertions, at the early age of 32, and 
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that this volume is published for the benefit of his destitute family, it is to be 
hoped that not a single copy will remain on hand. 





Tue new volume of the Sacred Classics contains a good selection from our 
sacred poetry of the 17th century. The authors are Spencer, Davies, the 
Fletchers, Wither, King, Quarles, Herbert. It is a very agreeable volume. 
The last Number of the Memorials of Oxford was as good as any former one, 





Mr. Campnery’s Conversations with a Ranter, mentioned with just com- 
mendation before, have come to a second edition. There is a great re-publi- 
cation of American books just now,—Dr. Payson’s Conversations with his 
Daughter, and several others. The subject is so important, and we are so 
ready to take up any new style of teaching, reading, or preaching, that the 
matter must be looked to seriously. 





Tue Annuals are beginning to appear already—one of the thousand marks 
how nearly the year 1835 is gone. Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap-Book—a 
quarto, with thirty-six plates, for a guinea (to say nothing of the poetical 
illustrations by L. E. L.)—is full of beautiful scenery and views of tnferiors, of 
great interest. The Aisle of the Tombs, at Chester-le-street, the interior of 
Sisergh Hall, the Horse-shoe Fall at Niagara, the Cloisters at Fountains 
Abbey, and the Portaits of Bishops Oldham and Smith, are worth more than 
all the money. The portraits in particular are of great beauty, and altogether 
it is clear enough that this will be the most splendid of all the annuals. 

Fisher's Christian Keepsake, for 1836, is also published. As to the plan of 
this Annual, it will suffice to refer to what was said last year. The plates 
are even better than they then were. The Ancient Cedars on Lebanon, and 
the Chapel in the Franciscan Church at Jerusalem, are most admirable. Mr. 
Lyte’s verses are excellent. 
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BOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF ROMANISM IN ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND. 


A paper inserted in another part of this Number will be useful in giving stu- 
dents some account of the various books likely to be most serviceable to them 
in the controversy with the Romanists. But there is another class of books, of 
hardly less consequence, those, namely, which give accurate accounts of the 
history of the Romanists’ proceedings in this realm. Among the most valuable 
of these must be reckoned, a Romanist publication, ‘‘ Dodd’s Catholic Church 
History,” in three thin vois. folio, which contains, not only Dodd’s view of 
this matter, but a large number of records which do not exist elsewhere. 
** Berington’s Memoirs of Gregorio Panzani,” in one vol., 8vo., is another 
work of great interest. Panzani was a sort of irregular nuncio, sent here, in 
Charles I.’s time, ostensibly to compose the differences between the Regulars 
and Seculars, but also to see whether there was any hope of reconciling Eng- 
land to the Roman see. He, or some one who had access to his papers, drew 
up an account of his interviews with persons of authority here, and his corres- 
pondence with Cardinal Barberini, (who was the Protector of England,) in 
Rome. His mission continued till it was settled that the queen of Charles L. 
should have a minister at Rome, and that the pope should send a minister, in 
return, (a Mr. Conn, a Scotch priest,) to England. When Mr. C. arrived, 
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Panzani was recalled. Mr. Berington has prefixed to these memoirs a sketch 
of the history of the Romanists previous to Panzani’s coming, from Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and has added a supplement, continuing the history down to 
1793. Mr. Dodd and Mr. Berington (especially the latter) were liberal 
Romanists. Indeed, Mr. Berington glories in declaring himself one of the 
Roman-catholic body in opposition to the papists, and in denouncing the mis- 
chievous and preposterous conduct of the Roman Court on many occasions. 
One point about him is curious. After the last of the English bishops who 
had retired from their sees, on Queen Elizabeth’s accession, had died, the Ro- 
manists in England had, in fact, no governor or church government. Many 
inconveniences arose, but the chief was the growth of the Jesuits, who were 
much more anxious about establishing their own power than their faith. The 
disputes between them and the other clergy grew to a most extraordinary 
height, and Dodd gives a most curious account of a disturbance produced by 
the Jesuits in Wisbech gaol, where above thirty priests were confined, and 
where two or three Jesuits endeavoured to introduce the yoke of their power. 
The flame spread through all the Roman clergy in the kingdom, and the 
seculars petitioned Rome for bishops. The history of the intrigues and false- 
hoods of the Jesuits to prevent the appointment of bishops—their attack on 
episcopacy altogether—their success in getting a creature of their own, a 
Mr. Blackwell, appointed arch-priest instead of bishop—the dislike and remon- 
strances of the clergy—the imprisonment of their deputies at Rome, through 
the intrigues of the Jesuits—their perseverance—the succession of two other 
arch-priests—and then the appointment of one vicar-apostolic (a bishop in 
partibus) to govern all England—his nomination of a dean and chapter, and 
then, after a time, the introduction of the present system of four vicars- 
apostolic—all this will be found in both Dodd and Berington. Berington is 
a strong maintainer of episcopacy—dislikes the system of vicars-apostolic, as 
mere delegates from the Roman Court, not possessing the full and independent or 
ordinary powers of diocesan bishops, (the very point which the Regulars, who 
always hate episcopacy, were anxious to dwell on,) and contends that such 
appointments could not re-establish the “ English-catholic church.” But, 
with all this, he maintains, twice over, that the Romanists always had a 
church in England, because they always had a priesthood regularly succeeding 
in the ministry over a believing flock, and united to the common centre of 
unity. (p. 106, and also p. 42.) If this is true, a bishop would be no neces- 
sary part of a given branch of the church. But, however this may be, these 
books give us a valuable and interesting view of the constant bickerings and 
jealousies between the Jesuits, chiefly, (and, to a certain degree, the other 
Regulars,) and the Seculars—of the intrigues perpetually going on, and the 
hopes entertained that, some time or other, England would be again re-united 
to the Holy See. 

The Second Volume of Dr. Phelan’s works contains a most valuable and 
interesting account of the policy of the ehurch of Rome in Ireland, from the 
time of Henry II., almost to the present day, and illustrates that policy in 
England. It is a first-rate book in all ways. 

These will probably suffice for most readers. The works of Cox, of Walsh, 
(“ History of the Remonstrance,”) Routh’s “ Analecta Sacra,”’ Dr. O’Connor’s 
“ Letters of Columbanus,” and Mr. Butler's works, may also be used. A list 
of scarcer works for the real student shall, if possible, be given shortly. 


EXTRACT FROM Mr. M‘'GHEE’S SPEECH AT HEREFORD, 


Tux next document which threw light upon the subject was of a singular 
nature. It gave some curious information respecting the publication of Dens 
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by order of the Bishops in 1808. At that time the question of Catholic 
emancipation was not a little agitated. With reference to this subject, and 
the concession of a veto upon the appointment of Roman-catholic bishops 
to the King of Great Britain, it appeared that a meeting was held in the county 
of Kilkenny. Shortly afterwards, on the 5th of November, 1808, the following 
document, signed by Major G. Brien, a Roman-catholic gentleman of fortune, 

(he believed, the claimant to the Slane peerage, which was lately before the 
House of Lords,) appeared inthe Leinster Journal :—‘ Reports having been 
most industriously circulated, in order to injure the Roman-catholic com- 
mittee for the county and city of Kilkenny in the estimation of their Roman- 
catholic brethren, I feel myself called upon to lay the following statement 
before the public :—On the 17th of October last the committee met and voted 
addresses to Lords Fingall and Grenville, and to Messrs. Grattan and Ponsonby. 
It was then thought advisable to apply to Dr. Lanigan, the titular Bishop of 
Ossory, for his signature. We, in consequence, sent him a deputation for that 
purpose, and adjourned until the 20th, in order to give him time to consider of 
the answer he might think proper to return. On the 20th we accordingly 
again met, when the deputation reported to us that the bishop had promised 
to sign our addresses. What then must have been our astonishment to find 
on the 22d he refused to fulfil his solemn promise given to our deputation? 
I cannot avoid saying that the manner in which Dr. Lanigan has acted on 
this occasion convinces me more than ever how very necessary it is that the 
Crown should have a veto in the nomination of Irish Roman-catholic bishops.” 
On the 8th of November the following statement appeared in the Leinster 
Journal :—‘‘ An advertisement appeared in the Leinster Journal of last Satur- 


day, signed ‘ George Brien,’ in which | am charged with a breach of a solemn 
promise. <A public attack of the kind necessarily calls on any man to justify 


his conduct if in his power. A plain narrative of the facts as they happened, 
and an explanation of the motives on which I acted, will complete the justifi- 
cation, I hope, in the eves of any impartial man. First, I acknowledge that I 
promised some gentlemen of the committee that I would sign these addresses 
when some lines to which I objected should be expunged; but I utterly deny 
having made any solemn promise, if by a solemn promise Mr. Brien means 
more than a serious promise; for nothing in actions, expression, or writing 
was superadded to the verbal declaration I made of signing the addresses 
when corrected. The nature of the case did not at all require a solemn pro- 
mise, and the gentlemen who presented those addresses to me had too much 
sagacity and judgment to alarm any suspicions by such a proposal, for the 
consequence would probably be a rejection of the addresses on the spot. 
Secondly, some days elapsed before the corrected addresses were again brought 
to me to be signed. In this interval many of the clergy and laity of this city 
came to me, and remonstrated against my signing these addresses. They 
urged that these addresses were calculated to pass an indirect censure on the 
proceedings of the prelates in Dublin, and to diminish the respect due to their 
late resolutions ; that they were preparatory steps to the concession of a veto to 
the Government in the nomination of the Catholic prelates of Ireland; and that 
a general dislike and disapprobation of these addresses prevailed among the great 
majority of the priests and Catholic laity of the city. When I ascertained this 
last fact, I resolved not to sign the addresses, and was at the same time per- 
suaded that I was guilty of no sin or crime by such a refusal. I am con- 
vinced that a serious, sincere, and voluntary promise binds a man who makes 
it, under the pain of sin, to fulfil it. But 1 am likewise convinced that the 
obligation arising from a promise ceases in the following cases ;—First, if a 
man promises a thing impossible: for no man can be bound to do a thing 
impossible to be done. Secondly, if a man promises to do anything sinful 
or unlawful: for no promise, though confirmed with an oath, can bind a man 
to commit sin. Thirdly, when a person in whose favour a promise is made 
releases the promiser from the promise he has made. Fourthly, when a man 
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promises a thing pernicious or useless to the person in whose favour the pro- 
mise is made. Fifthly, when before the promise is fulfilled the circumstances 
become so changed that the person promising, had he foreseen those circum- 
stances, would never have made the promise. (General cries of ‘ Oh, oh, oh.’) 
On this case I rest my justification, for had I foreseen or known that the sign- 
ing the addresses would produce such alarm and consternation, such dislike 
and disapprobation, as I afterwards found they would in the minds of the 
great majority of the Catholic priests and laity of this city, | would by no 
means have consented to sign them. St. Thomas says, that a man is not 
guilty of an untruth in such cases, because when he promised he intended to 
perform his promise ; nor is he unfaithful to his promise, because the circum- 
stances are changed afterwards. This is not only the opinion of St. Thomas, 
but is also the opinion of all the theologians and canonists I ever saw or read. 
—James Lanigan.” To this Major Brien pithily and forcibly rejoined, that 
“such a statement required no answer.”’ 


DR. MURRAY. 


Tue Roman-catholic Archbishop of Dublin has written another letter upon 
the subject of ‘‘Dens’s Theology.” It is as follows :— 
“* Mountjoy-square, Dublin, Sept. 12, 1835. 

“ Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 8th inst., I beg to say, that the itinerant 
sowers of discord to whom you allude do well to carry their calumnies to a 
distance, where detection is not easy; here they could have no chance of 
success. They do not themselves believe, and they could not here get any one 
to believe, that I am an abettor of persecution. Doctrines of that description 
were attributed to me in London, on the ground that I directed the publication 
of the now celebrated Dr. Dens’s Theology, which advocates the justice of 
punishing by temporal penalties the crime of heresy, not, however by private 
authority, but according to law; a doctrine which, at the time he wrote, was 
unfortunately acted on in all the states of Christendom, Protestant England 
not excepted. I denied, however, among other things, that ‘I directed the 
publication’ of the work, and asserted that it was a mere speculation in trade 
of a bookseller, who undertook it at his own risk. I never said, as you seem 
to have heard, that I did not permit it ; for | would think it very unjustifiable 
to interfere with the fair speculation of a bookseller on the probable profits of 
a work, which, taken as a whole, is a valuable compilation, though it may 
contain some objectionable opinions, which, however, in the present state of 
society, are practically harmless. Of this nature is his opinion regarding the 
punishment of heresy. This doctrine, as far as regards any practical effects 
resulting from it, is every where losing ground. ‘The spirit of toleration is 
rapidly on the advance. The Catholic states of Poland and Hungary were 
among the foremost to lead the way. Ireland, under Queen Mary, had pre- 
viously set them the example. The states which embraced the Protestant 
Reformation, urged on by the first reformers, carried intolerance to a frightful 
extent ; and the tenacity with which they clung to it so long should make the 
professors of that religion exceedingly cautious in advancing charges of intole- 
rance against the professors of any other. Whoever wishes to compare Pro- 
testant with Catholic intolerance, will be enabled to do so by reading the 49th 
letter in Dr. Milner’s ‘End of Religious Controversy,’ and the fourth of the 
same author's ‘ Letters to a Prebendary.’ 

“ But is said that the work of Dens was dedicated to me; that the publisher 
Says it was undertaken with my approbation, and that therefore in my letter 
to Lord Melbourne I must have told a falsehood, when I said that ‘I did not 
direct the publication of it.’ Surely there is no contradiction in these two state- 
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ments. Allowing that what the publisher says in commendation of his work 
is true—allowing that | assented to his plan, surely it does not follow that it 
was undertaken at my instance, or that ‘I directed the publication of it.’ 
That was the original charge that was brought against me; and that is the 
charge which I denied, and do still deny. 
‘« As to the abstraction of the dedication from some of the copies, I know 
In the copy which I possess it is very conspicu- 
ous. I cannot but feel obliged to the publisher for the compliment which he 
thus intended to pay me, but I do not on that account consider myself bound 
its author. There is no similar author that has 
any authority whatever for the support of his opinions beyond what is derived 
from the arguments which he employs; and all the reasons that Dens could 
adduce in support of intolerant opinions are utterly inoperative against the 
solemn oath taken by the Catholic clergy and laity of Ireland, as prescribed 
by the act 33 George III., chap. 21. 
«<¢T, A. B., do swear that I do abjure, condemn, and detest, as unchristian 
and impious, the principle, that it is lawful to murder, destroy, or in anywise 
injure any person whatsoever, for or under pretence of being a heretic.’ 
‘‘Among my calumniators, some very sagacious persons endeavour to place 
my actions in contradiction with my declarations, by asserting that I was one 
of a meeting of bishops held in Dublin in 1808, which meeting is said to have 
‘agreed that Dens’s complete Body of Theology was the best book on the sub- 
ject that could be republished.’ 
‘Whether or not such an episcopal declaration was made, I never heard, 
except through the publisher’s advertisement; but it is at all events quite 
clear, that if it was, I at least could have no participation in it; for I was not 
then a bishop, but engaged in the duties of the more meritorious office of a 
working curate. Observe now the kind of proof by which it is sought to con- 
In 1826 my name is found among the Irish 
Bishops, disavowing certain intolerant and antisocial doctrines, and therefore 
it is assumed that I must have been eighteen years before among the supposed 
episcopal approvers of Dens’s complete Body of Theology! Is it not wise in 
these calumniators, when they wish to circulate their impostures, to go to 


nothing whatever about it. 


to adopt all the opinions of 


nect me with this meeting. 


a distance from home? 


“I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“4 D. Murray.” 


Not one word of comment need be made on this miserable letter. One 
cannot but pity the person who is obliged thus to hold himself up to general 


contempt. 
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AN ACT FOR THE MORE EASY RECOVERY OF TITHES. 


ANNO QUINTO ET SEXTO GULIELMI IV. REGIS.—CAP. LXXIV. 


[9th September, 1835.] 


Waersas an Act was passed in the seventh and eighth years of the reign of 
King William the Third, intituled, “‘ An Act for the more easy Recovery of 
Small Tithes,” whereby it was amongst other things enacted, that two or 
mere of his Majesty’s justices of the peace were authorized and required to 
hear and determine complaints touching small tithes, oblations, and com- 


positions subtracted or withheld, not exceeding forty shillings. And where- 
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as an Act was in the 0 By year of the reign of his late majesty 
King George the Third, intituled, “ An Act for the better Regulation of 
Ecclesiastical Courts in England, and for the more easy Recovery of Church 
Rates and Tithes,”’ whereby the jurisdiction of the said justices was extended 
to all tithes, oblations, and compositions subtracted or withheld, where the 
same should not exceed ten pounds in amount from any one person. And 
whereas by an Act of the seventh and eighth years of the reign of King Wil- 
liam the Third, chapter thirty-four, provision is made for the recovery of 
great and small tithes (not exceeding the amount of ten pounds) due from 
quakers, by distress and sale, under the warrant of two justices. And whereas 
by an Act of the first year of the reign of King George the First, chapter six, 
the provisions of the said last-mentioned Act were extended, in the case of 
quakers, to all tithes or rates, and customary rights, dues, and payments be- 
longing to any church or chapel. And whereas by the said recited Act of 
the fifty-third year of the reign of King George the Third, the aforesaid pro- 
visions in relation to quakers were amended, and were also made applicable to 
any amount not exceeding fifty pounds. And whereas by an Act of the Par- 
liament of Ireland of the seventh year of the reign of King George the Third, 
chapter twenty-one, amended and extended by an Act of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of the fifty-fourth year of the reign of King George the 
Third, chapter sixty-eight, similar provisions are in force in Ireland for the 
recovery, from quakers, of great and small tithes, and customary and other 
rights, dues, and payments belonging to any church or chapel, not exceeding 
the amount of fifty pounds. And whereas it is highly expedient, and would 
further tend to prevent litigation, if, in the cases and with the exceptions 
hereinafter mentioned, all claimants were restricted to the respective remedies 
provided by the said recited Acts. Be it therefore enacted by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that from and after the passing of this Act 
no suit or other proceeding shall be had or instituted in any of his Majesty’s 
courts in England now having cognizance of such matter for or in respect of 
any tithes, oblations, or compositions withheld, of or under the yearly value 
often pounds (save and except in the cases provided for in the two first-recited 
Acts), but that all complaints touching the same shall, except in the case of 
quakers, be heard and determined only under the powers and provisions con- 
tained in the said two first-recited Acts of Parliament in such and the same man- 
ner as if the same were herein set forth and re-enacted; and that no suit or 
other proceeding shall be had or instituted in any of his Majesty’s courts 
either in England or Ireland now having cognizance of such matter, for or in 
respect of any great or small tithes, moduses, compositions, rates, or other 
ecclesiastical dues or demands whatsoever, of or under the value of fifty 
pounds, withheld by any quaker either in England or Ireland; but that all 
complaints touching the same, if in England, shall be heard and determined 
only under the powers and provisions contained in the said recited Acts of the 
seventh and eighth years of King William the Third, chapter thirty-four, and 
the fifty-third year of King George the Third; and, if in Ireland, under the 
said recited Act of the Parliament of Ireland, of the seventh year of King 
George the Third, and the said recited Act of the fifty-fourth year of King 
George the Third, in the same manner as if the same were herein set forth 
and re-enacted. Provided always, that nothing hereinbefore contained shall 
extend to any case in which the actual title to any tithe, oblation, compo- 
sition, modus, due, or demand, or the rate of such composition or modus, or 
the actual liability or exemption of the property to or from any such tithe, 
oblation, composition, modus, due, or demand, shall be bona fide in question, 
nor to any case in which any suit or other proceeding shall have been actually 
instituted before the passing of this Act. 


Vou. VIIL.—Oct. 1835. 3M 
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II. And be it enacted, that in case any suit or other proceeding has been 
prosecuted or commenced, or shall hereafter be prosecuted or commenced, in 
any of His Majesty’s courts in England or Ireland, for recovering any great or 

tithes, modus or composition for tithes rate, or other ecclesiastical 
demand, subtracted, unpaid, or withheld by or due from any quaker, no ex- 
ecution or decree, or order, shall issue or be made against the person or persons 
of the defendant or defendants, but the plaintiff or plaintiffs shall and may 
have his execution or decree against the goods or other property of the de- 
fendant or defendants ; and in case any person now is detained in custody in 
England or Ireland under any execution or decree in such suit or proceeding, 
the sheriff or other officer having such person in his custody shall forthwith 
discharge him therefrom ; sad. the plaintiff or plaintiffs in such suit or pro- 
ceeding shall and may, notwithstanding such discharge, issue any other exe- 
cution or take any other proceeding for recovering his demand and his costs 
out of the property, real or personal, of the person so discharged. 


AN ACT FOR THE AMENDMENT OF THE LAW AS TO THE TITHING 
OF TURNIPS IN CERTAIN CASES. 
ANNO QUINTO ET SEXTO GULIELMI IV. REGIS. CAP. LXXV. 
[9th September, 1835. ] 

Wuereas it is frequently convenient and necessary, in the agistment of 
turnips by sheep or cattle, to sever the turnips from the ground, in order that 
they may be the more easily and completely consumed, and thereby to prevent 
waste, and it is not reasonable that such severance should vary or affect the 
payment of tithe: Be it therefore enacted by the king’s most excellent 
majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, that from and after the passing of this act, in all cases where 
turnips shall be severed in the manner and for the purpose aforesaid, and shall 
be eaten on the ground by sheep or cattle, and not otherwise removed, the 
same shall be subject to the payment of tithe in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if they had been eaten by such sheep or cattle without having 
been so severed as aforesaid, and no farther or otherwise. 


COPY OF “ REGULATIONS FOR THE BETTER ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM,” 

Passed under the seal of the Dean and Chapter, and sanctioned by the Lord Bishop of 
Durham, according to the provisions of the Act of Parliament 2nd William IV., 
Sess. 1831-2. 

1. That, under the Bishop as Visitor, and the Dean and Chapter as Governors, 
the affairs of the said university shall be managed by the Warden, and a 
Senate and Convocation. 

2. That the Warden shall have charge of the ordinary discipline of the univer- 
sity, and shall convoke and dismiss the senate and convocation, in both of 
which he shall preside, having an original and a casting voice in each, and 
a previous vefo in convocation, subject to an appeal from not less than one- 
fourth of the members present to the dean and chapter, and further to the 
Bishop of Durham, in case of the dissent of two members of the chapter 
from their decision. 

3. That the senate shall transact the ordinary business of the university, and 
shall be competent to originate regulations and other measures relating to 
it; but which shall not be in force until confirmed by the convocation. 

4. That the convocation shall confirm, or reject, what is submitted to it by 

the senate, but shall have no power to oricinate or amend. 
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5. That all. regulations passed by the senate and convocation shail be forth- 
with communicated in writing, by the warden, to the dean and ¢ ; 

6, That the first, or present, senate shall consist of Charles Thorp, D.D., 
Warden; Henry Jenkyns, M.A., Professor of Greek and Classical Litera- 
ture; Temple Chevallier, B.D., Professor of Mathematics ; Thomas Wil- 
liamson Peile,M.A., and Charles Whitley, M.A., Proctors ; and of William 
Palmer, a Master of Arts. 

7. That the senate in future shall consist of the Warden of the said University 
for the time being; of the Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History 
for the time being ; of the Professor of Greek and Classical Literature for the 
time being ; of the Professor of Mathematics for the time being; of the two 
Proctors for the time being; and of one Member of Convovation, to be 
nominated annually by the Dean and Chapter ; and further, of such other 
persons as may hereafter be determined by statute. 

§. That the first, or present, convocation shall consist of Charles Thorp, 
D.D., Warden, and of all such persons as, having proceeded to the degree 
of Doctor in any of the three faculties, or of Master of Arts, in the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, are now Members of the University 
of Durham. 

9, That the convocation in future shall consist, besides the original members, 
of all persons regularly admitted to the degree of D.D., D.C.L., M.D., or 
of M.A., in the University of Durham, and conforming to the regulations 
thereof. 

10. That degrees in the several faculties shall be conferred by the Warden in 
Convocation; but the grace for every degree shall be allowed by the dean 
and chapter, before proposed in convocation. 

11, That no one shall be admitted to a degree in the said University of Durham 
without the assent of the dean and chapter, and of the senate and convo- 
cation; nor without residence, for the requisite number of terms, within 
the university; nor without going through the requisite exercises and 
examinations; nor without subscribing to the three Articles contained in 
the 36th Canon, which are as follows :— 

I. That the King’s Majesty, under God, is the only supreme governor of 
this realm and all other his highness’s dominions and countries, as 
well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal, and 
that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or 
ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within his majesty’s said realms, 
dominions and countries. 

If, That the Book of Common Prayer and of ordering of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, containeth in it nothing contrary to the Word of God, 
and that it may lawfully so be used, and that he himself will use the 
form in the said book prescribed in public prayer and administration 
of the sacraments, and none other. 

{11. That he alloweth the Book of Articles of religion, agreed upon by the 
archbishops and bishops of both provinces, and the whole clergy, in the 
convocation holden at London in the year of our Lord 1562, and that 
he acknowledgeth all and every the articles therein contained, being in 
number nine and thirty, besides the ratification, to be agreeable to the 
Word of God. 

12. That the number of terms, and the exercises and examinations, necessary 
for each degree shall, until settled by statute, be determined by the senate 
and convocation. 


Durham, September, 1835. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE, 


Rerurn to an order of the Hon. the House of Commons, dated 16th July, 
1835—for a return of the sums of money voted to the College of Maynooth 
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during the last five years; the number of professors employed therein, and 
their respective salaries. A return of the sums of money voted to the College 
of Maynooth during the last five years :—annual amount uniformly, 8,928/, 
with the exception of a for the year ending 31st of March last, which 
amounted to 8,9781.; 50/. additional to the grant of former years. Total 
amount in five years, 44,6907. A return of the number of professors employed 
at the College of Maynooth during the last five years, and their respective 
salaries :—The Prefect of the Dunboyne establishment, First Professor of 
Theology, Second ditto, ditto, Third, ditto, ditto, Professor of Sacred Scripture 
and Hebrew, each 122/., ditto of Mathematics and Experimental Philosophy, 
ditto of Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics, ditto of Rhetoric, ditto of Humanity, 
ditto of English Elocution and French, ditto of Irish, 112. each, ditto of De- 
clamation, about a month each year, 21/. N.B.—The Prefect of the Dun- 
boyne establishment, and Professor of Theology, Canon Law, and Eccle- 
siastical History, in the second quarter of the last year obtained an increase of 
201. per annum. The salaries of the other professors have been uniformly as 
in the above return. John Fennelly, Bursar. Matthew Flanagan, Secretary. 


THE TRIBUTE.—PURE PATRIOTISM. 
I. 


Tue O’Connell exaction, under the name of a national annuity, continues to 
be inflicted on the country—and, in preparation for the appointment of a new 
tribute Sunday, an account of the last year’s receipts is published in the radical 
journals. 

The amount of this tax for last year was thirteen thousand four hundred 
and fifty-four pounds, as testified by the signature of Patrick Vincent Fitz- 
oma secretary : a moderate purchase for such a stock-in-trade of patriotism. 

e details are given with apparent accuracy; and we are enabled from them 
to collect who the paymasters of Mr. O’Connell are, and consequently whose 
especial service he is engaged in. The items of receipt are given alphabeti- 
cally —We have been at the trouble of analyzing the two first letters, A. B.— 
and we find to one hundred items of contributors, there are ninety-six Roman- 
catholic priests, two Roman-catholic bishops, and one Roman-catholic con- 
vert, named as the collectors or tax-gatherers. Had we leisure to go through 
the alphabet in the same manner, we are certain the result would be similar. 
So that there can be no doubt that Mr. Daniel O'Connell is the paid agent of 
the Roman-catholic priesthood of Ireland.—Dublin Evening Mail. 








ea, 
We extract from the Freeman’s Journal the following items of the general 
report on the contributions to the O’Connell Annuity Fund for the year 1834, 
up to the 7th of September. 
The following were the taxes levied without the authority of parliament, by 
os tax collectors of Mr. O'Connell, upon his subjects in the city of Cork 
one :— 





St. ANNe’S ....csescesesercersenserenseseersenee LIL 13 2 
St. Fin Bar's,....ccccccccscsccsccscesccsscsesece 122 1 8 
DR, IES. cocccesszcccosceccvccnecsetovencesesses 83 17 0 
St. Nicholas’s (South Chapel).............. 7014 6 
Ste Mary's s.wcccsccccccceccccccscvcenescosecsbus 58 0 4 
Blarney Road Chapel ........000+ sesseseesees 41 6 
St. Peter's (Franciscan Friary) ............ 43 4 6 
Christ Church .ccocccsccccoccescocccsccccscscce 49 17 0 

£583 9 3 


The total for all Ireland is 13,4541., and the report is headed by a quotation 
which seems to imply that this is not enough! 

The House of Industry, the great refuge of the poor of this city, contains 
ten Roman-catholics af least for one protestant. If this institution were 
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exclusively protestant, we should not, as we have said, be surprised at its 
receiving little assistance from the Roman-catholic clergy; but being essen- 
tially for the relief of the Roman-catholic population, how can it be accounted 
for, that, in despite of repeated applications for aid, not even a charity sermon 


for the institution can be entreated or extorted from the chapels since the 
began to pile gold and silver and brass for Mr. O’Connell »—and t 


this too, wi 


the example of annual sermons by the protestant clergy, dissenters and all, 


before them. 


RETURN FROM THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR. 


1. An Account of all Receipts and Di 


RECEIPTS. 
a. oe 
Balance, Ist August 18354 ... 17,685 12 11 
Interest on Stock... ...  ... 754 15 6 
Produce of sale of 11,130/. 

34 per cent., Government 

Stock, to meet engage- 

ments of the late Board of 

First Fruits sat ein DOME: HF 
Glebe-house loan instalments, 1,915 16 10 
Arrears of church loan instal- 

ments ea tons 391 5 9 
Waterford see estate ... ... 2,773 10 4 
Clonfert and Kilmacduagh 

estate ek ane wend? dale 366 14 6 
Killala and Achonry estate... 2,815 1 6 
Raphoe estate ... ... ... 1613 13 1 
Fine on the demise of the 

mansion-house and demesne 

of Killala 6 606U6m OU 
Fine on the demise of man- 

sion-house and demesne of 

SIN: beat cud “nee, cou See @ © 
Cash from the Bishop of 

Derry, under the provisions 

the 54th section of the Act, 

3 & 4 William IV., c. 37... 4,000 0 0 
Tax on benefices asinine 7 aye 
Arrears of First Fruits and 

it: and’ ole” “Beet, bec 275 18 4 
Cash returned unapplied out 

of payments coal on ac- 

count of vestry assess- 

ments aa ete pene. wee 746 2 9 
Cash returned — on 

account of yearly esti- 

mates ae a a 342 19 7 
Cash returned by the law 

ents and. 000 ohh ene 208 8 8 
Cash for printed forms relating 

to perpetuity purchases paid 

for in the tibe eas 3013 0 
Received-from the Board of 

Works, in Exchequer bills, 

14th of February, under the 

provisions of the Act, 4 & 

5 William IV.,c. 90, s. 45, 46,000 0 0 
Interest allowed by the Bank 

on Exchequer bills ...  ... 15 6 8 
Perpetuity Purchase Fund... 81,156 7 5 

£176,086 18 2 


July 18th. 


IRELAND. 


sbursements of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
Ireland, from 1st of August, 1834, to the ist of July, 1835, 


DISBURSEMENTS, 
Sa a. 
Building churches, under the 
engagemeuts of the late 
Board of First Fruits 6,274 0 0 
Ditto glebe-houses under like 
engagements oe os 400 0 O 
On account of yearly esti- 
mates of expenses for church 
purposes, for the year end- 
ing Easter, 1835, under the 
provisions of the 67th sec- 
tion of the Act, 3rd & 4th 
William IV., c.37... ... 29,888 9 11 
On account of extensive re- 
pairs of churches --- 10,235 2 1 
Incidental repairs of ditto... 44115 0 
Stipends under the provisions 
of the 73rd section of the 
BRE sce cee 00 ccs os 970 0 O 
On account of vestry assesa- 
ments of 1833, and arrears 
of ditto for 1831—1832 ... 10,888 13 3 
Portion of the charge on the 
see-house of Killala 880 2 0 
Salaries Pog 6,350 14 4 
Incidents ... ... .. « 4072 0 9 
Replaced the sum advanced by 
e order of the Govern- 
ment for the payment of 
vestry assessments of 1833, 
and arrears of ditto for 
1331—1832 ... .. «+. 46,000 0 0 
Interest to the Ist of July, 
payable on 46,0001., at 4 
. owen ee 8 
ce, Ist July... ... ... 59,741 0 10 
£176,086 18 2 


Isaac D’Onrer, Treasurer. 
J. Winsor, Secretary. 
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2. An Account of the Future Income which may be expected to be received by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, derived from Suppressed Sees, Tax on Incomes, Sinecures Sup- 
pressed, and other Sources of a permanent description, supposing the Church Tem- 
poralities Act to continue in force with its present provisions. 

£ $s. d. 


The future income which may be expected to be derived from suppressed sees 50,7390 3.3 
Taxon incomes, It is impossible to ascertain the amount within a short 
time, but there is reason to suppose it cannot exceed... wea -. 22,000 0 0 


Annual yuan Aaa i a ee © | Lk 
Ditto by future Bishops of oie + seen ee, eem oom, oes, QED O68 


N.B. It is estimated that the funds which may eventually be at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners, from sinecures, dignities, prebends, &c,, may amount to 22,0001. ; but the Com- 
missioners cannot reckon on this with any degree of certainty from the little information they 
possess on the subject at present. ; 


July 18. J. Witson, Secretary. 





3. An Account of the Average Annual Charge for the Repairs of Churches, and other 
Expenses, formerly defrayed by the Vestry Cess; together with the Expense of 
the Ecclesiastical Board under other heads, stating what may be expected to be the 
Permanent Average Expenditure of all descriptions incurred by the Ecclesiastical 
Board. 

£ s d. 

A considerable sum will be required to be immediately expended in the 

repairs of churches throughout Ireland; and it is conceived that for the 

future repairs of churches there will be required annually a sum of, 25,000 0 0 
Other expenses, formerly defrayed by vestry cess, &c. me ove -» 34412 6 4 
Expenses of the Board, including the salaries of commissioners, secretary, 

treasurer, and clerks, solicitor, agents of see estates, provincial architects, 

house rents, stationery, printing, and incidents id and .. 10,000 0 0 








Probable permanent average expenditure .-. £69,412 6 4 


July 18. J. Wirson, Secretary. 


4. PERPETUITY PURCHASE FUND. 


An Account of the sums which have been received, and which within any specified period 
(say six months from the 1st day of July, 1885) may be expected to be received, and 
the total sum likely to be at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, by the 
purchase of the Bishops’ Lands, under the Church Temporalities’ Act :— 

A s. ad, 

Amount of sums which have been received up to the first of July, 1885 .... 83,521 7 7 

Amount which may be expected to be received within six months from the 


Ist of July, 1835 ... ie 47,194 7 6 


The total sum likely to be at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by the pur- 
chase of the bishops’ lands, &c., under the Church Temporalities Act, cannot be estimated, 
as it is quite optional with the tenants whether they will purchase perpetuities or not; but 
were all such tenants to purchase perpetuities, the total amount might be estimated at about 
1,200,0001. 


July 18. J. Witson, Secretary. 


5. An Account of all Monies issued by way of Loan to the Ecclesiastical Board, together 
with interest paid or payable thereon :— 
s. d. 
February 14, 1835. Received from the Board of Works in Exchequer Bills, 
under the provisions of the Act 4th and 5th William IV. cap. 90, 
sec. 45 i... u OY eg ingle ui age . = wae 46,000 0 0 
Interest payable on same to the Ist of July, 1835, at 4 per cent. ... at 685 11 Oh 


I, D'Ouuer, Treasurer. 


July 1s. J, Witson, Secretary. 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


ir was said in some of the radical papers not long ago, that every 
priest in the world has a secret kindness for the pope. And the tru 
undoubtedly is, that (putting aside all the vain and untenable notions 
of any Divine right in the Bishop of Rome to claim supremacy over 
Christendom,) the notion of a common centre of unity, of the erection 
of one great tribunal of the Christian commonwealth, from which 
might proceed such rules and regulations as should at once benefit 
the separate parts, combine them into one harmonious whole, and 
auvaiicn and promote the cause of the Gospel, the notion of that 
holy commonwealth, as at unity with itself, and occupied for ever 
in its Master and Author’s blessed work, carries with it something so 
attractive, so imposing, so blessed, and so holy, that no man, priest or 
layman, need either be ashamed to confess that, in theory, he gladly 
hails anything which may seem to cherish and form such a hope, or 
wonder at the early and general disposition to erect such a centre. 
Neither. need he be ashamed to confess that, like many other fair 
dreams of hope for the benefit of man, it must be resigned on one simple 
ground, viz., that men are not angels—that the power which must be 
lodged, without controul or appeal, in some quarter, to effect the hoped 
for good, is obviously so enormous, that, if abused, it would do more 
harm than the scheme would do good ; that men being men, and not 
angels, such a power would certainly be abused ; that, in a word, the 
temptation of such enormous power, such superhuman exaltation, must 
be too much for the frail and corrupt heart of man. This verdict, 
which a very brief experience of human history would suggest at once, 
is confirmed in the most painful and melancholy degree by an accu- 
rate survey of what has been too often the line of papal policy and 
proceeding. 

No one, indeed, can deny that the Roman church (and this would 
be true of every branch of the Christian church, however corrupt, 
which retained any of the great doctrines of the Gospel, if it had 
influence,) was a blessing of almost unspeakable magnitude, for it could 
not but do much to mitigate and restrain violence, cruelty, and vice, 
ofall kinds. Nor need any one doubt, that, in the middle ages, the 
actual possession of enormous power by the Roman See was often a 
matter of the highest advantage, and enabled it to carry, with ease, 
into effect whatever part of its work, as a Christian church, it sought 
to perform. Butit is to the Christian church, as the Christian church, 
not to the papacy, as the papacy, that we are to ascribe most* of those 
benefits which mankind received from the church in the middle ages. 
When we consult history as to what has been the policy and the prac- 
tice of the Roman court (the word is used to avoid controversy ; they 
who understand more than the writer does of these matters, may be 
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* Most,—for in some cases, the papacy, in prosecuting its ambitious schemes, might 
indirectly do good to mankind ; as, for example, by protecting weak inferiors against 
strong oppressors, not for the sake of justice, but for the sake of raising and strengthen- 
ing a party against some enemy ofits own. This is true of all possessors of power. 
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able always to draw the line between the court and the see ; he cannot 
in one instance out of a thousand; and it is this which makes, in his 
apprehension, no small addition at once of danger and of guilt to 
Roman proceedings,) we find a story so painful and melancholy, that 
the triumph of the controversialist is merged in the natural and bitter 
regrets of the man. The (perhaps unholy) exultation at having 
escaped from such a corrupt form of religion ourselves, gives way to 
a sincere lamentation at the sight of power thus perverted and abused, 
of the most sacred feelings of tact trampled on, its best rights 
sacrificed, and every bad principle of cruelty on the one hand, and 
chicanery on the other, practised and sanctioned. It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to enter on a subject so often spoken of as the relent- 
ess cruelty practised by the Roman court to strengthen its power, but 
it may be well, for a very obvious reason, to fix attention on its terrible 
sophistry and chicanery. They who will examine its history, and see 
how next to impossible it is that such a power as the Roman court 
endeavoured to wield can be managed without carrying policy on to 
chicanery, and sacrificing truth to success in intrigue, will speedily 
unlearn their prejudices in favour of a centre of unity formed on any 
such notions or practices as thoseof Rome. A book which is referred 
to in another part of this number, “ Berington’s Memoirs of Panzani,” 
would alone be sufficient to achieve that change. It is a simple 
recital, by Romanists, of the interior history of the Romanists in this 
country since the Reformation. It might have been thought that if 
intrigue for despotic power over its own instruments could ever have 
ceased at Rome, it would have been under such circumstances, and that 
the dangers and difficulties of Roman priests here being well known, 
the one object of the Roman church would have been to protect, com- 
fort, and unite them. It might have been thought that, if there was 
real Christian zeal for the (supposed) truth, all feeling as to power 
would have been sunk in the wish to recal the truth to a realm which 
had become blind to it. But, no! The history of Romanism in Eng- 
land, from the Reformation down to 1793, (laterwe have no Romanist 
accounts,) is a most curious and most perfect proof that the Roman 
court had always one paramount end—its own aggrandizement, and 
no scruple as to the means by which it was to be attained. That his- 
tory is, in two words, this—the regulars and seculars, instead of uniting 
to convert heretics, were engaged in a constant series of squabbles 
with one another for power. The seculars wished to have a fully 
organized church, with diocesan bishops, &c. The regulars, who 
always hated episcopacy, wished to avoid having any bishop ; and if 
that could not be, any but a vicar apostolic, or delegate of the pope, 
who should have no permanent nor inherent powers, They knew 
that this notion would be acceptable to Rome ; that she would wish to 
govern England, or Otaheite, or Barataria, by her own direct powers ; 
and, accordingly, a series of the most curious and amusing, but inise- 
rable, intrigues went on for an hundredand thirty years, till the Roman 
court, after practising every clever trick of subtle and dishonest policy, 
succeeded finally in breaking down the opposition of the Roman clergy 
in England, and compelling them, in spite of their often expressed and 
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continued reluctance, to become (as they are still) immediate depen- 
dents on Rome—not to exist as an independent church, but to be 
governed by delegates, sent and recalled at pleasure. To the gaining 
this object, every thing most precious to men, as men and as religionists, 
was sacrificed. ‘The Roman clergy and laity were brought into con- 
stant suspicion with the government, and often into direct collision 
with it. ‘They were anxious, over and over again, to bring things to 
a settlement, and give full security for their loyalty ; but this could only 
have been done by lessening the immediate power of Rome over them, 
and Rome would never allow it! 

The oath of supremacy was the pivot round which all turned. Form 
after form was proposed ; and toseveral, the Romanists here found no ob- 
jection whatever— Rome always did, But it is not so much for the facts, 
asfor the manner of proceeding, that Berington’s book should be studied. 
It is to the perfect specimens of sophistry in words, of casuistry in ar- 
gument, and chicanery in proceeding, that it is intended here to refer, 
in order to shew what a fearful school of policy exists in the proceed- 
ings ofthe Roman court, and how absolutely necessary it is for every 
Protestant government to be fally alive to its own danger and its own 
interests when dealing with Romanists on points where their church is 
concerned, so as not to be deceived by fair words, or by the show of 
open and ingenuous dealing. At the present moment such caution is 
especially needed with respect to Ireland, while the language of the 
House of Commons especially shews the utter ignorance of too many 
of our political leaders as to the difficulty and delicacy of negotiation 
with Romanists ; and there is but too much reason to believe that 
many influential politicians are contemplating the erection of a 
Romanist church establishment in Ireland with the idle notion that 
our government could control and check it. 

If such observations seem uncharitable, let it be asked, how is it 
possible not to feel the necessity of caution, warned as we are, not only 
by experience, but expressly by Romanists themselves. Thus, with 
respect to an oath suggested by Clement XI., in 1716, the last clause 
of which is, “ I will neither sue for, nor accept of, any dispensation from 
this oath,” Berington (“Memoirs of Panzani,”’ p. 407,) observes, 
“that this bears a suspicious aspect ;—it rejects not the right of granting 
such dispensation, as if the Roman court really possessed that right, 
but, in the present circumstances of English catholics, it were not pru- 
dent to exercise it.’ Can anything more fully shew the chicanery 
used pergotwelly by Rome, than words so apparently strong on the 
one hand, and, on the other, such a caution lee a Roman priest ? 
But he goes farther. Not.only does he discredit the declarations of 
James If, (at St. Germains, April 17th, 1693) as to his intentions 
towards the Protestants, suggested to him by Roman divines, but, in 
speaking of the manifesto of the young Pretender at Edinburgh, in 
1745, in which he promises, in his father's name, to maintain the 
church by law established, and, if farther security is required, to pass 
any law that parliament may judge necessary, Berington remarks, 
“The declaration containing the solemn promise of maintaining the 
established Protestant church was written, it must be noticed, aé Rome ; 
Vou. VIL.—Oct. 1835. 3 N 
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and the last clause of the manifesto, we may presume, had the sanc- 
tion of the same venerable casuists!’’ (‘The italics and note of admira- 
tion are Berington’s.) Can Romanists complain if Protestants, thus 
warned by Romanists themselves of the utter faithlessness of the most 
solemn and apparently straightforward declarations, do not easily 
trust in, or blindly believe, the studied declarations of prac tised 
casuists ? 

But, if an honest Romanist thus gives them open warning, (and, in 

a subsequent part, he does it more openly, by saying, that before cer- 
tain proceedings of the Roman priests in England, just at that time 
(fifty years ago) he had thought it shameful to speak of persons of his 
re ligion as men whom no form of words could bind, but that in future 
he could only hang his head and blush!) one, of a very different 
character from Mr. Berington, may give a no less useful warning, 
though in a different way, They who wish to see how every atrocity 
in favour of popery can be extenuated, if not defended, every barbarity 
spoken of with calmness, every art of the cleverest special pleader 
pressed into the service of the Romanists, in order to keep out of 
sight, to apologize for, and defend their worst acts, should read Dr, 
Lingard. ‘They will learn, at least, how lightly Dr. L. thinks of such 
acts as the St. Bartholomew, and how skilfully he can veil rebellion, 
—how, in a word, a le arned Romanist of these days speaks of the 
murder of protestants and rebellion to kings. This warning cannot 
be useless, at least, in Lreland. 

But not merely to refer to authorities, or to deal in generals, let us 
look a little more narrowly at a particular case. Let us inquire 
whether any one knows what is the exact history of the opinions of the 
Romanists as to the question of the obedience respectively due to the 
crown and the pope jus stnow ? Thatis a question of gree ut importance 
in itself, not so much in its positive as in its negative bearings. It is not, 
that is to say, perhaps so much a matter of importance to know what 
Romanists hold that they must do forthe pope, shorn as he is of his 
beams, as it is to know what the *y hold that they need not do for the 
government under which they live ; how little allegiance e they owe to 
an heretical government when it interferes with their views ; how far 
its being under the curse of the church absolves them from their duty 
to it. Again, let the scoffer look to Ireland. 

No mortal could ever bind the Proteus Romanist, on this head, 
either as to what he actually believed, or what he would actually do. 
The recital of a few facts relating to it will not be useless, in order to 
fix attention on the question and its bearings, 

‘The reader will remember that Pius V, issued a bull which not 
only excommunicated and deposed Queen Elizabeth, but excommu- 
nicated every one who should presume to obey her. Gregory XIIL., 
in 1570, issued another bull, stating that the former bull of Pius V. 
was, indeed, always to affect the queen and the heretics, but need 
not always bind Romanists, but only “ when public execution of it 
might be had or made ;” that is to say, when it was expedient, Ro- 
manists might submit to an heretical government, and when oppor- 
tunity offered, get ridof it! In exact consistency with this were the 
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directions given by the same pope, Gregory XIII, to the Roman 
seminary priests sent into England. He gave them an order (observe, 
he, a foreign potentate, gave native Englishmen an order) to recognise 
Elizabeth as their lawful queen actually. But they would not 
acknowledge (tn answer to questions framed be y the government) that she 
might not be deposed, if the pope should think fit.* These were the 
yersons who were executed, and justly executed, if treason deserves 
death ; for they knew that ther e was a bull in existence deposing their 
queen—they knew that the execution of it was stayed only because it 
was thought, by the see of Rome, ine xpedient or impossible t 0 execute it 
at that time, and expedient for persons sent into England to recognise 
the actual queen for the time. They knew that they only recognised the 
queen upon this permission. They would go no farther than it went; 
they would not allow, that the power which then allowed them to be 
obedient subjects of the queen, might not lawfully and justly com- 
mand them the next year to be rebels; and they distinetly, cou- 
rageously, and, no doubt, conscientiously, declared that they could 
not disobey that power, nor renounce the obedience which they 
owed it; that is, they declared, in fact, that they were ready to 
rebel whenever the see of Rome called on them to do so. It is 
expressly acknowledged by Romanist writers, that the Romanists in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time who would frankly deny the deposing power 
were acquitted, and no sort of hardship shewn to them for their faith.+ 
But they were few in number. When the Spanish Armada was about 
to sail, that is, when a time apparently fitting for deposing the queen 
was come, the first bull was restored to tts full force ; i. e., all Romanists 
who would obey the queen were excommunicated, When the Armada 
failed, the government behaved with singular moderation, nay, was 


* What says Dr. Lingard on this point? That “ this mitigation of Pius the Fifth’s 
bull was obtained from Gregory XIII. by Campian and Persons, and was all that 
could be gained, because, by the custom of Rome, no censure could be revoked 
except at the petition of the party censured.” But, he says, that “it was inferred 
(even from this declaration) with some appearance of reason, that they admitted the 
DEPOSING power, and in an attempt to enforce it would join the enemies of the queen ; 
that, however, after this fine concession, the queen could have no fears as to the 
loyalty of her catholic subjects, except in case of an actual attempt to enforce it—a 
case which, in all probability, would never arrive.’ ‘This in the very teeth of this same 
pope’s actually enforcing it in Ireland, and of Sixtus V. in a few years enforcing it in 
England. But passthat. Is it not a delightful condition of things which is here 
stated, viz. that the Romanists would not be rebels till a foreign power (often in open 
hostility, and always secretly hostile, to the English government) should call on 
them to beso? Then Dr. Lingard goes on to say, that it was this declaration which 
gave birth to the six queries proposed to missionary priests respecting their belief 
as to the deposing power, and their conduct if the bull should be enforced. He 
tries to do what he can for them, by saying, that there is reason to suspect that 
their answers were not truly reported ; but is compelled to allow, that, as reported, 
there can be no doubt that most of them were evasive and unsatisfactory. How was it 
possible, in the actual condition of things, that the government could fail to punish 
those who thus openly acknowledged that they were in conscience bound to rebel 
whenever a foreign power ordered them to do so? Let it be remembered, that even 
Dr. Lingard mentions that one Priest must have been very instrumental in producing 
the rebellion in the North. 

t Charles I. openly declared, that no Romanist had been put to death for religion 
only either by Elizabeth or his father. 
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most anxious that the priests should give it security of their good in- 
tentions without making severity necessary. But out of perhaps six 
or seven hundred, on/y thirteen offered such security. ‘The paper which 
they drew up was submitted to the Univ ersity of Louvain, and the 


judgment of that body was singularly cautious and jesuitical. ‘The thir- 


teen priests had declared, in one part of their protestation of allegiance, 
that they were ready to obey the queen as far as ever Christian 
priests were bound to obey their temporal prince, and that no autho- 
rity, cause, or pretence could justify them any more than Protestants 
in disobeying i in civil or temporal matters. ‘The univ ersity observed, 
that the first part qualified the second; for if by a superior authority, 
and for legitimate causes, a king should be deposed, they, no less than 
other Christian priests, were free from their allegiance. This obser- 
vation was obviously made, in case there should be any general 
disposition to take the oath, to persuade those who had done so that 
they were still at liberty (or, perhaps, bound) to obey the pope, if he 
deposed their sovereign. But the most material fact is, that the 
university states, that they who say that the pope cannot depose 
kings, he ld a false doctrine, yet not contrary to THE FAITH, For, 
they say, it may be clearly inferred from declarations of the principal 
Jesuits, that they thought themselves aé liberty to maintain either 
side of the question. Now, although they were wrong in — 
that they might maintain a false doc trine, yet they are received ¢ 
faithful by the pope. But any one who conceals or dissembles w hat i is 
of faith cannot be so. Therefore, this opinion is not of faith. Besides 
which, even supposing the priests to acknowledge the pope's deposing 
power, they may yet suspend their obedience, to make inquiries and 
representations. For if the prince is too strong to be deposed, or it 
could only be effected at great sacrifices, then evil would be done to 
the faith. It is thus clear, that points which are called of opinion 
only, however generally and firmly held, may be denied, w hile what is 
of faith may not. 

Detestable as the doctrines and the casuistry of Louvain were, they 
had no influence. No other priests or laity signed the protestation, nor, 
during Elizabeth's reign, made any other declaration of attachment 
to the throne. Indeed, Berington (a Romanist) honestly states and 
laments, that many of the priests, having been educ: ited abroad, had, 
from various reasons, imbibed the Ultramontane notions as to the 
pope s de) osing power, &e. Ke, lt may be well to add, that that 
power has never been disclaimed by the papal see; a circumstance 
of no small moment, when connected with the casuistry adopted and 
enforced on this occasion. The reader of history is aware, that, in 
1575, Gregory XII[. exhorted all the Irish, in a formai brief, to 
oppose the queen with arms, and gave plenary remission of sins to all 
who should join the rebel army ; and that, in 1598, Clement VIII, 
in his brief to Hugh O'Neil, the ‘aptain-ge neral of the Roman 
army in Ireland, calls the rebellion a contest in which the rebels had 
fought manfully for the inheritance of their Sathers. 

On this brief, too, the opinion of universities was taken,—those of 

Salamanca and Valladolid, on two points, viz. (1) whether the Irish 
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Romanists might join O'Neil; and (2) whether, without mortal sin, they 
might oppose him. ‘The universities said, that the second question was 
the main one, because the pope had allow ed the Lrish Romanists to go 
so far as to acknowledge and obey the queen by pay ing taxes, They 
aon rve, that it must first be laid down as certain that the pope may 
coerce and punish apostates, even by force of arms, if other means 
fail; and then add, that as O'Neil is making war by authority of the 
pope, of course it is right to assist him, while it is mortal sin to enter 
the English army, or to supply them with any thing beyond the 
customary taxes, which, by permission of the pope, it is lawful to pay to 
the queen ; and ¢hat, although a Romanist may pay to the queen ¢hat 
kind of allegiance which may not injure his religion, the pope could 
never intend to allow them to perform such acts as were inconsistent 
with the views which he has for advancing the true faith in Lreland. 
A declaration like this, shewing that Romanists may pay an outward 
allegiance to a deposed and excommunicated sovereign, and yet may 
be bound to take up arms against him when occasion offers to depose 
him, surely deserves careful attention. What must be the moral 
effect of a system which sanctions such detestable hypocrisy and 
such persevering dissimulation ? 

James I, attempted to frame a test oath which should meet the 
difficulties of the case, although he knew, indeed, that it was in vain, 
that the sovereign and the church, in articles, declarations, acts 
of parliament, &c. &c. had repeatedly disclaimed all such spiritual 
supremacy on the part of the crown as could interfere with any right 
notions. But he hoped to gain all those who were not blind Papists 
to give their allegiance, and thus, at all events, to break the force 
of the whole body. His oath promises allegiance, notwithstanding 
any excommunication passed or to be passed, and calls the deposing 
power heretical and damnable. In other respects, the oath was such 
as to satisfy many Romanists ; it was approved even by the archpriest 
Blackwell, the authorized head = the Romanists in England, and it 
was taken, as Berington tells us, by many (by all the Romanist 
peers,with one exception, hee 8 to Lingard). But it could not be 
that a test, the main object of which was the rejection of the deposing 
power, should not raise vapours at Rome. ‘The pope condemned the 
oath, and thus wilfully committed the crown and its Romanist subjects 
to collision and contest. Had they been left to themselves, very many 
of them, as has been said, were ready to take the oath. Down to that 
time they had made little or no sc ruple as to attending the worship of 
the Church of England ; and had the pope not interfered, ¢hey would 
not have suffered, and the crown would have had neither fear nor 
suspicioi’. But Dr. Milner, and the priests of the midland district, tell 
us distinctly, only a few years ago, that although they abjure the 
deposing doctrine themselves, it is utte rly unlawful, and contrary to 
the doctrine of their church, for a catholic to condemn upon oath 
the mere deposing doctrine as damnable and heretical. From Mr. 
Butler we learn, too, that the church tolerates both those who hold it 
and those who do not. Whence it clearly follows, that no state, 
monarchy or republic, despotic or democratic, can ever have security 
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from the Romanists as a body. One Romanist may treat the bull 
which annihilates his government with contempt, and another feel 
himself bound to do all he can to forward its purposes. 

The question then at this hour remains unsolved, and, of course, ever 
will do so, as to what the supremacy of the pope means. It is conve- 
nient to ambitious Romanists that it should do so—that it should be 
elastic, and mean sometimes more and sometimes less. It is something, 
we are told, which does not interfere with civil allegiance ; and yet it 
seems that they who acknowledge it can only recognise their own 
king—when it allows them! ‘The pope’s supremacy, it seems, does 
not at all relate to ¢emporal matters ; and yet, is there any Romanist, 
or protestant either, who can say that the connexion of spirituals and 

temporals is such that he can tell where one ends and the other 
begins? Is there any Romanist who does not know the meaning of 
the words “ in ordine ad spiritualia,” who does not know that 
there is no temporal matter whatever in which the pope did not hold 
it competent to him to interfere, on the ground of its affecting 
spirituals? Suppose (if liberals can suppose that the votaries of 
liberalism and popery ever can quarrel) that a time should ever 
come when a liberal government should not be altogether satisfied 
with the proceedings of the Romanists in Ireland, nay, should even 
think that there was something too much of independence in their 
proceedings, would that government be particularly pleased at having 
every obstacle to separation or rebellion removed from ignorant minds, 
by the formal steps which make it a sin for a true Romanist any 
longer to obey heretical governors ? or does any living man doubt 
whether those steps would be taken if they were wanted, and were 
likely to answer ? 

This opens a prospect of no small importance to our view. It is 
said, in reply to all this, that the pope is now the mere shadow of a 
name; and that, if the Romanists were all that they are accused of 
being, the thing is of no consequence, as the court of Rome neither 
has, nor can attempt to have, any influence over European politics. 
Without arguing that question (which, however, ought not to be too 
lightly handled), let us remember, that with all politicians, a name 
likely to have iniluence is a most convenient means of gaining a 
variety of objects for themselves. The Irish Romanist bishops are, 
at the present moment, in asituation most alluring to the ambitious. 
The Roman aristocracy of Ireland are absolutely nothing—small in 
number, smaller in influence, and consequently “the real aristoc racy 
of the Roman party in Ire land, their real leaders, rulers, lords, and 
despots are the Irish prelates. They call Mr. O’ Connell into — 
with their breath, and will destroy their creature when he cannot, 
will not, serve their purposes. ‘These facts want no proof. W i 
can mention any of the Romanist nobility or old gentry in Ireland 
who. have any influence there? Whom does the lord-lieutenant 
court? Not my Lord Fingal or my Lord Kenmare, but Archbishop 
M‘Hale, and bishop this or that. The Roman bishops, therefore, in 
Ireland, will use the name of the pope for obvious reasons ; but that 
power, which the papal see formerly had no sooner acquired than 
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it exercised sternly itself, they will acquire by virtue of its name, 
will take good care to retain, and, in conjunction with the lawyers 
whom they call in as their allies, will exercise, 

It is not merely bearding the ‘actual government, as they do now, 
which will satisfy them, but they may obviously look forward to 
strengthening their power, to w tharaw ‘Ireland from E ngland altoge- 
ther, either virtually or actually, and then to ruling its destinies,—to 
being, to all intents and purposes, its lords and rulers. Is this no 
attractive prospect to men of the lower or middling ranks? And will 
any one who has watched events, and can judge of them, say that 
this prospect is so dim or so distant as to expose those who may 
intently gaze on it to the charge of being dreamers or castle 
builders ? Or will any one say, that it is uncharitable to suspect 
them of such designs? It would be of no avail to argue this 
question with any one who has not studied the history of Ireland, 
With those who have, can it be necessary to do more than pass 
brietly in review the line of conduct uniformly pursued by the Irish 
hierarchy? ‘logo back to distant ages in order to judge ‘of a body 
of men would be wrong, did we not find precisely the same spirit 
animating them in every age. When the conquest of Ireland by 
Henry ll. took place, he chose to strengthen his claim by holding it 
as a grant from the pope, who professed (how, or why, no one can 
tell) to be its chief lord. The Irish prelates had been, to a certain 
degree, parties to this treaty. The pope’s first object was to have his 
authority allowed, as it then was, by Henry II., and his second, to 
maintain it through the prelates—who then, probably for the first 
time, recognised the supremacy of Rome. The king, on his part, 
hoped, by giving liberally to them, to have their aid in governing 
the country. But they clearly saw at once, that, with éwo absent 
lords in chief, a bright field was open to them. From that hour, 
their gaze has never been withdrawn from it, and their steady policy 
has been to break down the power ofthe aristocracy, in order to have 
no rivals—and but too often to feed the anger and discontent of the 
people, by preventing the introduction of those wholesome laws 
which would have ensured them justice and freedom from oppression. 
Of their early attempts to increase their power and privileges, to 
beard and beat down the lord deputies and other representatives of 
the king, and to establish their own court of judicature, of the op- 
pressions practised by them, and of the feeble attempts of the govern- 
iment to withstand the m, it would be impossible to speak, 

When the poor Lrish, in Edward the First’s reign, petitioned to have 
the benefits and security of English law extended to Ireland, i¢ is clear 
that it was prevented by the prelates alone, who could not bear that 
the canon law, on which their power depended, should be super- 
seded. They promoted and encouraged the rebellion of Bruce, in 
Kdward the Second’s time, in the hope of having a less formidable 
sovereign than even the absent English monarch. But they had 
shewn too soon their wish to escape from the papal — and the 
see of Rome then re-combined with its grantee, the King of England, 
to reduce them to submission. They resisted, and successfully re- 
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sisted, in Edward the Third’s time, a direct attempt on part of 
the crown to escape from their power, and to call on them to join 
in bearing the burthens of the state. The privileges of their country. 
men, however, they were perfectly ready to sacrifice without a 
thought, for they gave their sanction to the most cruel of all laws 
against the Lrish, the statute of Kilkenny, which forbad all connexion 
with the native Irish,* nay, they anathematized ail who transgressed it, 
Their refusal to obey the king, and their wish to embarrass and weaken 
the government by refusing to send representatives from the clergy to 
consider the dreadful difficulties of the nation in parliament, and 
their refusal to exercise their spiritual authority against rebels to the 
government in Henry the Fifth’s reign, should not be forgotten, any 
more than their strange and violent support of Simnel against Henry 
Vil. That the nobility probably felt the danger to be apprehended 
from these rivals may be collected from various sources, but espe- 
cially from the ready recognition of the supremacy of Henry VIIL, 
not only by the English nobility of the pale, but the real Irish chieftains 
also. ‘These persons probably saw that this was an occasion for 
putting down their haughty rivals which ought not to be neglected ; 
but their efforts were in vain. Clanship was done away just at this 

time, and no adequate principle substituted for it. The multitude, 
therefore, without a leader, and unfit to manage themselves, fell at 
once into the hands of the priests, who have governed them ever since. 
The nobility of the pale, ever jealous of the favour shewn or likely 
to be shewn by the crown to the other nobles who had submitted, be- 
came discontented as the government grew more enlightened, and 
found it necessary to break their power, and to deprive them of their 
monopoly of all power in Ireland. The others were discontented 
because their submission was made to extend further than they 
intended, They grew factious for their own purposes, and sought 
alliance with the prelates. ‘The ends of these confederates were not 
thesame. ‘The nobles wished to shake off the yoke of England, and 
made religion the pretence ; this is beyond all question. No one who 
saw Ireland at the time had the least doubt of it. Essex (whose 

powers of mind were extraordinary) thus speaks of the matter :— 

“In their rebellion they have no other end but to shake off the yoke of obedience 

to your Majesty, and to root out all remembrance of the English nation in this king- 
dom. 1 say this of the people in general; for 1 find not only a great part thus 

affected, but that it is a general quarrel of the Irish, and they who do not profess it, 

are either so few, or so false, that there is no account to be made of them. The 
Irish nobility and lords of counties do not only in their hearts affect this plausible 

quarrel, and are divided from us in religion, but have an especial quarrel against the 

English government because it hunteth and tieth them who have ever been, and ever 

would be, as absolute tyrants as any are under the sun.” With respect to the 

rebels, he says, “ that if the government wished to break them into factions, they are 

covetous and mercenary, and must be purchased, and their jesuits and practising 








* Their reason for this, it is somewhat difficult to guess. It is clear, as Dr. 
Phelan shews, that there were, in fact, two Irish churches before the Reformation— 
a papist and a Roman-catholic church. Now the latter subsisted among the native 


Trish ; and probably the wish to put them and it down together may have been the 
reason of this step. 
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i must be hunted out and taken from them, which now do sodder so fast and so 
close together,” — Guthrie, vol, iii. p S41. 

Extract after extract to the same purpose might be given to shew 
the object ofthe nobles. ‘That of the hierarchy was different. They 
were content to be nominally subjects to England, but by playing off 
the nobles against the crown, and the crown against the nobles, the 
hoped to maintain and strengthen their own power. Rebellion fol- 
lowed rebellion under the character of religious wars, in which the 
chiefs were perpetually misled, and then deserted by the prelates. 
John O'Neil’s rebellion was ended by his being excommunicated by 
the titular primate, on shewing that he disregarded the rights of the 
priesthood. Saunders and Allen were subsequently sent to stir up 
rebellion, and then followed Pope Gregory's letters to the Irish (in 
1575 and 1580), appointing generals to the rebels, and giving them 
indulgences. Allen, the jesuit, was killed in battle. ‘The whole 
house of Desmond perished in the contest to which the priesthood led 
them. Then came the O'Neil’s again, openly assisted by the priest- 
hood, whose primate fell in battle. It really seemed as if the fond 
hopes of the Irish were on the point of being fulfilled, when internal 
dissensions arose and destroyed them, The English settlers who had 
joined, and the priests of that class, became alarmed for themselves 
should the Irish succeed. The pope, again, had given Ireland to Spain, 
and even the rebellious hierarchy were jealous of the opinions of Hugh 
O'Neil, and apparently supported the Spanish pretensions and Spanish 
arms. It was a sense of this danger which induced O’Neil and 
several of the other rebel lords to submit to the easy terms which the 
then feeble government offered. When, by degrees, the fall of the 
lords had removed all rivals, and the introduction of English laws led 
the Irish to seek for some advisers and guides, the prelates were 
naturally the persons called on; and they called in to their aid such 
lawyers as they could trust. ‘That, indeed, has been their regular 
policy since James the First's time, and the continuous plan which 
they have carried on ever since, with admirable dexterity, stirring up 
the embers of hatred to the government, submitting to it readily, and 
even calling on their people to submit, when it was too strong for them 
at the moment, winning over to their cause discontented protestants 
of consequence, whose rapacity the government would not satisfy, de- 
mands serious attention. Walsh, a Franciscan, tells us, that in all the 
schools for the Irish priesthood, it was regularly taught that the first 
duty was to promote the papal power, and that actions otherwise 
criminal—murder, perjury, treason—if done for this object, changed 
their character ; that the pope is the supreme head both in temporals 
and spirituals. One of these bishops, Routh, states that as Henry II. 
received the kingdom from the pope only on condition of supporting 
the church, the shameful oppressions of the church by his successors 
have clearly destroyed their claim ; that, in fact, there always has been 
open strife between the English governors and the prelates, or, as he 
Says, between the two powers ; and he insinuates that this must con- 
tinue till the “ anarchy of lay supremacy,’ which was introduced in 
Vou. VIIL—Oct, 1835. 30 
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order to beat down the papal power, is done away. This was Routh’s 
language even in addressing Charles I. before his marriage. 

When the hopes from that marriage died away, the intrigues of the 
prelates begun afresh. They brought the English of the pale and the 
Irish into a better understanding, sent their sons abroad to be educated 
together, and thus learn to forget their animosities, and then admitted 
them on their return to a secret seditious society. ‘Their hopes waned 
or grew, as foreign politics were favourable or not ; and it was, on one 
occasion, their policy, when an insurrection had failed, to court the 
government by revealing the circumstances,* 

It is needless to pursue the subject much later. Every one knows 
the history of the power of secret excommunication obtained from Rome 
to assist in stirring up the bloody rebellion and massacre of 1641, the 
numbers of Irish priests who were sent from the continent to aid the 
good work, and the character of the rebellion itself. For a consider- 
able time after James the Second’s ineffectual struggle,+ the spirit and 
hopes of all the anti-English party were crushed, “and had Kngland 
then maintained a vigorous government, and caused law to be re- 
spected (by force if necessary) instead of managing to keep Ireland at 
peace by intrigues and jobbing, by giving every thing to Englishmen 
who undertook to save the English cabinet all trouble, who performed 
their task by means which demoralized Ireland, and who, by giving 
grounds for just discontent, opened a door for the renewal of the hopes 
and plans of the Irish and Roman party, that unhappy country would 

now have been ima different condition, But this opportunity was lost, 
and the last fifty years again exhibit the Irish hierarchy, with un- 
changed spirit, holding on towards their old objects. As Dr. Phelan 
justly says, they have intrigued with all parties, have cajoled and 
vilified, used and abused them, as suited their purposes, yet never gave 
their confidence toany. ‘They have again had to struggle against the 
danger to themselves of the upper laymen of their own re ligion gaining 
any power, and this they effected by the bill of 1793, which « crushed 
the rising spirit of their gentry beneath a mass of nominally enfran- 
chised paupers.”” Since that, we see how little influence the few 
Roman peers have had; and for the last eight or ten years, as the 
strength and insolence of the prelates have increased, they, and they 


* The person who made the discovery was shortly made a bishop by the pope, 


which shews clearly the character of the transaction. 

+ The struggle of James Il. in Ireland deserves to be studied on every account. 
It need not be argued here that the Roman religion was to be re- established, for no 
one can doubt that. But with reference to the paper in the last number, and the 
constant and unchanged view of the Irish as to a resumption of property in Ireland by 
the ancient race, the | proceedings of the friends of James should be carefully looked 
to. What was the case in 1689 in Ireland? What was the first business done by 
the Zrish parliament under James I1.? Why, to resume the old lands, and turn out 
the actual proprietors JSixed there under the Act of Settlement, after a solemn adjudica- 
tion of their claims of five years’ standing. ‘This bill was brought in on the very 
third day of the session, and received w vith an huzza, “‘ which, if true,” says an his- 
torian, *‘ more resembled the behaviour of a crew of Rapparees over a rich booty, 
than that of a senate assembled to rectify abuses and restore the rights of their fellow 


subjects.” Any one who should attempt to stop the measure, was to be voted an 
enemy to his king and country. 
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only, ard openly, with the lawyers whom they use to assist them, have 
been the leaders and guides of Lrish sedition and agitation, The’ best 
hope of Ireland, indeed, if its best hope is in continued connexion 
with England, is, that as has uniformly been the case, the insolence 
of the prelates, when flushed with the hopes of victory, will lead 
them to language and conduct (witness Bishop Abraham and Areh- 
bishop Machale) which will disgust and alarm everybody. 

But although this hope may be entertained on the strength of former 
experience, the danger is not the less calculated to excite alarm and 
exertion. Some persons may laugh at the notion of papal power, and 
of Romanists not being equally loyal with protestants now. But if 
such persons can read history, or can appreciate human nature, let 
them weigh these things carefully :— 

(1.) The undeviating spirit of the Roman hierarchy in Ireland. 

2.) Their uniform resolution to get rid of all lay rivals of their 
own persuasion, and, asa commentary on this, the power openly 
exercised over the Irish at present by the hierarchy through 
their lawyers. 

(3.) The great opening, the brilliant prospect, now afforded of 
gratifying all hopes—the hopes of the more sincere as to re- 
establishing their religion; of the more worldly and ambitious, 
as to consolidating their power. 

(4.) The admirable use which may be made by them of the reli- 
gious feeling of the ¢gnorant multitude (though not of better in- 
formed men), and of the cloudy and obscure notions, purposely 
kept up, of the extent of the allegiance due to Rome, and of 
its power to free subjects from allegiance to a government 
which opposes the faith.* 
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ORDINATION. 


Tue under-mentioned gentlemen were ordained by the Lox» Bisnor or Lincoun, at 
Buckden, on Sunday, the 20th of September :-— 


DEACONS. 


R. P. Allen, B.A., Magdalen Hall, Oxford; J. Brereton, B.A., New College, 
Oxford ; E. Elmhirst, B. A., Trinity, Camb.; R. Gardner, B,A., St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford ; R. Garvey, B.A., Emmanuel, Camb. ; J. Moore, B.A., St. John’s, Camb. ; 
) A. Nelson, B.A., St. Peter's, Camb. ; H. H. Rose, B.A., Clare Hall, Camb. ; W. H. 
| Simpson, B.A., St. John’s, Camb. ; E. W. Vaughan, B.A., New Inn Hall, Oxford ; 
: W. Wilson, B.A., St. Peter’s, Camb. 
! By Let. Dim. from the Archbishop of York—W. Marston; J. M, Maxfield; T. 
' Radcliffe, B. A., St. John’s, Camb.; J. Waites, B.A., St. John’s, Camb.; F. Wheler. 


Ph an Dim. from the Bishop of Winchester — E. H. Dewar, b.A., Exeter, 
xford, 


———— 
: q 








ae 








+ > * . . ’ = +4 
For much of the historical statement in the last part of this paper, the writer Is 
indebted to Dr. Phelan's second volume, a work which should be read and maturely 
weighed by every senator just now. 
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By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of Chichester —J. Peat, B.A., St. Peter's, Camb. ; 
W. R. Tomlinson, B. A., St. John’s, Camb. 

By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of Ely—S. Pemberton, B.A., Christ Church, Oxford, 

By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of Norwich. — W. Bailey, B.A., Trinity, Camb. ; 
T. Heathcote, B. A., Catharine Hall, Camb.; J. King, B.A., St. Alban Hall, Oxford; 
D. Packard, B.A., Caius, Camb.; T. P. Platten, B.A., Emmanuel, Camb.; C. Raw. 
lins, B.A., Trinity, Camb.; F. Sims, B.A., Pembroke Hall, Camb.; J. M. Theobald, 
B. A., Jesus, Camb. 

PRIESTS. 


J. Cautley, B.A., Jesus, Camb. ; G. Coltman, B. A., Brasennose, Oxford ; W. Gale, 
B. A., St. Peter’s, Camb. ; E. Hanson, B. A., Emmanuel, Camb. ; H. Low, B.A., St. 
John’s, Camb. ; T. Ludlam, M. A., St. Peter's, Camb. ; F. Myers, B.A., Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Camb. ; I. G. Overton, M. A., Corpus Christi, Oxford; C. L. Reay, B.A., Queen's, 
Oxford ; J. Storer, B.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. ; J. B. Stuart, M.B., Queen's, Camb, ; 
W. S. Ward, B.A., Corpus Christi, Camb. ; J. H. Willan, B.A., St. John’s, Camb.; 
J. P. T. Wyche, M.A., Queen’s, Camb. 

By Let. Dim. from the Bishop Norwich—H. M. Barlow, B.A., Wadham, Oxford; 
S. T. Mosse, B. A., Trinity, Dublin; W. G. Tuck, B.A., Jesus, Camb, 


The Bishop of Lincoln's next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
20th of December. Candidates are required to send their papers to his Lordship before 
the 8th of November. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Boraston, G. B., Curate of New Alresford, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Winton. 

Coghlan, Thos. L..... Chaplain to the Convict Hulk, “ Surprise,” stationed at Cove. 

Hammond, J. P., Rector of Lyndhurst, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Winton. 

Horne, Edward, Rector of St. Lawrence and St. John, Southampton, a Surrogate for 
the Diocese of Winton. 

Horsfall, James...... Master of the Free School at Elland, Yorkshire. 

Lee, J. P. .........5. Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 

Punnett, J., Vicar of St. Erth, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Exeter. 

Rees, S.. .........5.. Head Master of the Grammar School at North Walsham, Norfolk. 

Shadwell, J. E., Rector of All Saints, Southampton, a Surrogate for the Diocese of 
Winton. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Guiting Power V. ? 
Bowen, Thos. B... w. Farmeot Chapel > GloucesterGloucester Mrs, Walker 
annexed \ 
Chalk, W. S. ....... Wilden R. Beds Lincoln Duke of Bedford 
~* S. Sebright 
Comyn, H. N. W. Roudham V. Norfolk Norwich J Si J. S Senrigy 
Deedes, Charles... West Camel R. Somerset Bath& W. Bp. of Bath & W. 


Tittleshall R. w. 
Digby, Kenelm H. Godwick and wat Norfolk Norwich 
? lingham annexed 
Dunning, Richard TorpointChapelP.C. Devon Exon 


T. W. Coke, Esq. 


Vicar of Antony 


Edmondes, Thos... Ashley R. w. Silverley Camb. Norwich Marquis of Bute 
Fish, George ...... Ingworth R. Norfolk Norwich R. Fish, Esq. 


Halifax V. of Halifax 
§ Baddlesmere V. and - . Lord Sondes 

Leveland R. eS } w. Baddlesmere V. 
Holbrey, William. Barmby-on-Dow P.C. W. York York T. Gresham, Esq. 

-* § St. Lawrence R. “ . f 
Horne, E.........+. 9 Southampton ' Hants Wint. Lord Chancellor 
Walberswick P. C. & 
Blythburgh P. C, 


OGBderdsle John Afternoon Lecturer of the Parish Church of Rev. C. Musgrove, 
’ « ;* eee 


Hilton, George.... 


Howlett, Robert... f Suffolk Norwich Sir C. Blois, Bart. 








re 


Name. Preferment. 


Hughes, R. E. ... Alkerton R. 
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Diocese. Patron. 


Oxford Oxon Earl of 


James, Horatio ... Coln St. Aldwyn’s V.  GloucesterGloucester D.& C.of Gloucest. 


Pulham St. 


y 
Leigh, William ... Magdalen R. w. the 
Chapel annexed 


Marsh, A. E. eeeeee Bangor R, 
Page, Edward..... Bawdrip R. 


Peshall, S. D...... Oldberrow R. 


Rees, S. ...+.00. 2» Horsey V. 


Reeve, A. C....... Higham P.C. 


Toogood, J. J...... North Petherton V. 
§ The New Chapel upon Curdridge Common, 
near Bishops Waltham, Hants 

Wilson, J. P....... Marsh Chapel P. C. 


Trench, R. Corsoved 


CLERGYMEN 
Armstrong, Wm. Jones, Little Chelsea 


Norfolk Norwich The King 


Chester P.L, Fletcher, Esq. 
Somerset Bath & W. Onhisown petition 
Worcester Worcester On his own petition 
Norfolk Norwich Governors of North 


Walsham School 


Norfolk Norwich Sit R- Pocklington 


and others 


Somerset Bath& W. J. Toogood, Esq. 


J. G. Floyer, Esq. 


DECEASED. 


Armstrong, John, Minister of St. James’s Chapel, Hampstead Road 


Beaumont, Thomas, Bridgford Hill, Notts 


Bowen, John..... Bawdrip R. 


Eckley, Edmund.. Credenhill R. 
Old Swinford R. 


and Womborn V. 


George, William.. North Petherton V. 

Heynes, Thos,..... Wolverley V. 
Mountfield V. 

Jordan, Richard... ~ Hoo St. Werburgh V. 


Foley, T. P.....00 


R. Bush, Esq., and 


Somerset Bath & W. Admiral Sir H. 


Nicholls 


Hereford Hereford _E. Eckley, Esq. 


Worcester Worcester Lord Foley 


Stafford L. & Cov, § 4on- E. and Lady 


Foley 


Somerset Bath& W. Henry Coles, Esq. 
Worcester Worcester D.& C. of Worcest. 


Chichester 
Rochester D.&C.of Rochest. 


and Senior Minor Canon of Rochester Cathedral 


Picton, Edward, Iscoed, Carmarthenshire 
Youlgrave V. 

a ee 

Pideoke, Benjamin end Elton P. C. 


Round, J. G....... { Woodham Mortimer 
e & 
Rudall, John...... Crediton V. 


Saniford, Peter ... 


Staunton, Edmund, Chelsea 


Thompson, Thos... Adlingfleet V. 
Wheeler, Charles.. Stratton Audley P.C. 


Williams, Charles, Barrow-upon-Soar, Leicester. 


Wythe, Thomas... Eye V. 


- 





{ Fulmodeston R. 
and Newton V. 


L. & Cov. Duke of Devonsh. 


The Burgesses of 
L. & Cov. { ae 


London A. Bullen, Esq. 


Governors of Cre- 
diton Char. 

Norwich Corp.Ch. C.,Camb, 

Norwich Bishop of Ely 


Exon 


York Lord Chancellor 
be & C. of Christ 


Oxon. Church, Oxon. 


Norwich Sir E. Kerrison, Bt. 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS, 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. G. Palmer, 
R. of Sullington, Sussex; of Rev. J. Cum- 
ming, York-road, Waterloo-bridge; of Rev. 
F. T. Atwood, Hammersmith ; of Rev, M. 





Kinsey, Albion-street, Hyde-park; of Rev. K. 
H. Richardson, Leire R., Latterworth; of 
Rev. 8. E. Bernard, Cheltenham ; of Rev, J. 
Cooper, Sidcup; of Rev. C. W. Wilkinson, 
Hope Hall ; of | Rev. Dr. Hampden, St. Mary 
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Hall, Oxford; of Rev. W. S. Cobb, Stoke 
House, Cobham ; of Rev. J. Parsons, York ; 
of Rev. W. B. Winning, Crescent, Bedford ; 
of Rev. W. J. Chesshyre, Lark Hall, near 
Worcester. 

Of Daughters-—The 6 be the Rev. J. B. 
Travers, Harringworth V., Northamptonshire ; 
of Rev. G. Dodsworth, B.D.; of Rev. E. Os- 
born, Blendworth; of Rev. R. W. Shaw, 
Cuxton R., Kent; of Rev. T. Iiderton, New- 
castle ; of Rev. Dr. Cardwell, St. Alban Hall, 
Oxford; of Rev. E. Napean, Weymouth ; of 
Rev. W. Gillmor, C. of the parish church, 
Halifax ; of Rev. J. Wetherall, Carlton R., 
Northampton. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. J. Warren, R. of Gravely, Hunting- 

‘ donshire, eldest son of the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Bangor, to Caroline Elizabeth, second d. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Warren, of the 3rd Guards ; 
Rev. W. P. Hutton, of Northwich, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Rev. J. Collins, of Frod- 
sham, Cheshire; Rev. W. Wood, R. of Sta- 
plegrove, Somerset, to M. A. T. Barrett, eldest 
d. of Capt. Barrett, of Bath; Rev. A. Came- 
ror, of Lochiel, to Charlotte, eldest d. of the 
Dean of Gloucester; Rev. J. Burder, M.A., 
of Stroud, to Sarah, eldest d. of the late A. 
Pope, Esq., of Cotham, near Bristol ; Rev. W. 
E. Wall, .A., only son of W. Wall, Esq., of 
Worcester, to Fanny Eliza, eldest d. of E. Wil- 
liams, Esq., of Enfield; Rev. W. Manbey, to 
Theresa Matilda, d. of Rev. J. Newman, V. 
of Witham and Childerditch, Essex; Rev. J. 
S. Wilkins, B.A., of Queen's Coll., Camb., to 
Rebecca, youngest d. of the late R. Hart, Esq., 
of Bishop's Hull; Rev. W. Gardiner, M.A., to 
Mary Windsor, only child of the late J. Brown- 
rigg, Esq., of Edenderry, King’s County, Ire- 
land ; Rev.W. Buller, second son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Buller, to Leonora Sophia Bond, d. of the 
late J. Bond, Esq., of Grange, Dorset; Rev. 
J. Awdry, of Seagry House, Wilts, to Mary 
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Sibella, eldest d. of J. Wilkinson, Esq., of 
Springfield-house, Bath; Rev. H. J. Cooper, 
to Barbara, d. of the Rev. T. Snell, R. of 
Windlesham, Surrey; Rev. G. B. Brock, of 
Gloucester, to Anne Hurrell Browne, only q, 
of the late Rev. T. Browne, M.A. Bath ; Rey, 
W. Pratt, of — , Norfolk, to Louisa, third 
d. of W. C. Marsh, Esq.,; of Park Hall, Essex ; 
Rev. H. Jones, M.A., of Charlton-on-Otmoor, 
Oxon,-to Frances Ellen, youngest d. of J, 
Lainchbury, Esq. ; Hon. and Rev. P. A, Irby, 
to Wilhelmina, d. of the late D. Powell, Esq., 
of Loughton, Essex; Rev. J. Blackburn, of 
Atterchife, Yorkshire, te Sophia, youngest d, 
of the late C. Rivington, Esq. ; Rev. C. Jol- 
lands, R. of Little Munden, Herts, to Mary, 
eldest d. of G. Brettle, Esq., of Raleigh Lodge, 
Brixton ; Rev. C, Lushington, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church, Oxon, to Susan Rose, d. of 
Capt. J. Tweedale, late of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service ; Rev. W. P. Phillips, R. of 
Woodford, Essex, to Caroline, fourth d. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. Wilder, of the Manor 
House, Binfield; Rev. W. Gould, M.A., of 
Baliol Coll., Oxon, and of Whickham, Dur- 
ham, youngest son of the late T. Gould, Esq., 
of Northaw-place, Herts, to Elizabeth, eldest 
d. of V. Pryor, Esq., of Baldock, Herts; Rev. 
T. E. Bridges, D.D., President of Corpus 
Christi Coll., Oxon, to Henrietta, d. of the lite 
R. Bourne, M.D., of Worcester Coll. ; Rev. E. 
J. Willcocks, B.A., of Lincoln Coll., Chaplain 
of the Scilly Islands, to Anne, only d. of C. 
Steel, Esq., Inspecting Commander of the Coast 
Guard; Rev. W. G. Giles, B.A., of Enfield, 
to Grace Charlotte Cooper, of Hammersmith ; 
Rev. T. Wall, M.A., of Caius Coll., Camb., 
eldest son of R. Wall, Esq., to Louisa Elizabeth, 
youngest d. of the Rev. J. Forster, V. of Tun- 
stead; Rev. H. E. Knatchbull, son of the late 
Sir E. Knatchbull, of Mersham-hatch, Kent, 
to Pleasance, ‘hoe st d. of the late T. Bagge, 
Esq., of Strac sett- hall, Norfolk. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





The ‘* Events" are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are s0 
good as to sem more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘ From a Correspondent.” 


BERKSHIRE. 


The triennial Visitation of the Clergy 
took place at Abingdon on Tuesday, August 
18th, the ( Bishop being absent, on account 
of indisposition,) when a most admirable 
sermon was preached in St. Helen’s church 
by the Rev. F. Cleaver, rector of Great 
Coxwell. His Worship, the chancellor of 
the diocese, Dr. Marsh, attended for the 
bishop, and, having performed the duties 
of his office, observed that he had no doubt 


the clergy present would be happy to hear 
that the bishop was (to make use of bis 
lordship’s own words) “ as well as a man 
in his eightieth year could expect to be.— 
Reading Express. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Aycessury Cuurcn Rate.—On Fri- 
day, September 5th, the Churchwardens of 
St. Mary’s, Aylesbury, in vestry, proposed a 
church-rate, of 6d. in the pound, of which 
upwards of 4d. in the pound was to be de- 
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yoted to the payment of a debt due for the’ 
repairs of the church, and the other 2d. in 
the pound for the necessary service of the 
church. This the Dissenters a and 
proposed a rate of only 4d, (advised, it is 
rid, by Mr. Wilks, M. P. for Boston.) 
The show of hands (the great unqualified ) 
being pronounced in favour of the 4d. rate, 
a poll was demanded, and on this motion 
the votes on Friday evening were, for the 
4d, in the pound, 57 ; for the church-rate 
of 6d, in the pound, 52. ‘The poll then 
adjourned till ten o'clock on Monday. On 
this day the true friends of the church 
were not wanting, and came in such num- 
bers to the poll, that the Dissenters, find- 
ing how much they were going to leeward, 
silently allowed the poll to conclude, as 
follows, at four o’clock on Monday after- 
noon :—Church (6d. rate) 155; Dissent 
(4d. rate) 81. Majority for the church 74. 
—Standard, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

By a clause in the Corporation Reform 
Bill, the charters, rights, privileges, and 
aicient customs of the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and the privileges of 
the University of Durham (so far as they 
are secured by Act of Parliament or char- 
ter), are preserved to those bodies. ‘The 
commissioners for paving and lighting the 
town of Cambridge are expressly prevented 
from surrendering their powers into the 
hands of the Common Council, unless the 
University, which pays two-fifths of the 
taxes levied, give its formal consent. For 
this attention to their interest, the Uni- 
versity is indebted to an amendment intro- 
duced by the Lords, —Cumbridge Chron, 


DEVONSHIRE, 

The Rev. Dr. Collyns has resigned the 
head-mastership of the Exeter Free Gram- 
mar School. The Exeter Post says—The 
distinguished honours that have been con- 
ferred upon gentlemen educated by the 
Rev. Doctor, have, we believe, been un- 
equalled, either in point of number or the 
high degrees which they have subsequent- 
ly taken at the Universities—the best cri- 
terion of the able manner in which the 
duties of the school have been conducted, 
and a sound education inculcated on the 
pupils who have been entrusted to his 
care, We understand the election of a 
Successor is likely to take place in No- 
vember next, so as to enable him to enter 
on the dnties of the school at Christmas, 
at which time the Doctor retires. 


DURHAM. 


The Dean and Chapter of Durham have 
contributed the munificent sum of 100 


guineas in aid of the subscription for the 
survivors of those who perished by the re- 
cent accident at Wallsend Colliery. Tyne 
Mercury. 


, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

On Monday, Sept. 14th, our highly.re- 
spected Diocesan held his Triennial Visi. 
tation for the deanery of Gloucester, in the 
Cathedral church of bis diocese. We do 
not remember to have seen, on any former 
occasion, so large an attendance of the 
clergy. A sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Henry Parsons, perpetual curate of 
Upton St. Leonards. The Lord Bishop 
then delivered his charge, which could not 
fail to claim the attention which it received, 
We regret that we cannot give it entire to 
our readers, but we understand it has been 
the unanimous request of all the clergy, in 
the several deaneries, that it may be pub. 
lished, and that it will shortly appear, 
The bishop afterwards entertained at din. 
ner, at his palace, the whole of the clergy, 
and some of the laity holding official situ- 
ations, We learn from every part of the 
county where the Lord Bishop bas visited 
for the last three weeks, that the attend- 
ance of the clergy as well as the laity has 
been most numerous and gratifying, and 
that both classes were seriously impressed 
with the charge delivered by his lordship. 
In the progress of confirmation upwards of 
4,500 young persons have been admitted 
to this solemn rite. This large number is 
the more satisfactory when we consider 
that within the last two vears.confirmations 
have been held in various parts of the 
diocese.—Gloucestershire Chron. 

The Lord Bishop of this diocese, at- 
tended by his chaplains, the Rey. T. 
Thorp, and the Rev, W. 8. Phillips, ar- 
rived here (Cheltenham) yesterday morn- 
ing, for the purpose of holding his Visi- 
tation for the deanery of Winchcomb, 
which had hitherto been held at Tewkes- 
bury. His lordship arrived at Yearsley's 
hotel at half-past ten; immediately on 
which a deputation, consisting of the resi- 
dent clergy and several most influential 
inhabitants, waited upon him for the pur- 
pose of presenting him with a resolution 
which had been agreed on at a former 
vestry meeting. The Rey. F. Close head- 
ed the deputation, and read the following 
resolution :— 

“ At a vestry meeting held in the parish 
church on Thursday, the 30th day 
of July, 1835, is was resolved 
unanimously, 

“That the thanks of this meotiog 9 

presented to the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of this diocese, for his lordship’s 



































































resolution to hold the next visitation for 
the deanery of Winchcomb in this town ; 
and this meeting ventures to express a 
hope that his #ordship will continue to hold 
his visitations for this deanery in Chelten- 
ham. Signed, on behalf of this meeting, 
** Francis Close, Incumbent. 
ry Edwerd Hatch, t Churchwardens.”’ 
James Humpbris, 
The Rev. Gentleman proceeded to ob- 
serve that he held in bis hand an extract 
from the parish books, by which it appeared 
that for 130 years past the episcopal 
visitations had been held in this town, un- 
til about 34 years since. Since the year 1801 
they had been removed to Tewkesbury. 
Perhaps he might be permitted to say, 
without incurring the charge of boasting, 
that this town had some strong and peculiar 
claims on his lordship's notice. It was not 
only the largest town in the deanery 
of Winchcomb, but had eleven resident 
clergymen, and numbered 1550stated com- 
municants belonging to the Established 
Church. Moroover, in the schools connect- 
ed with the establishment there were up- 
wards of 1600 children, He might further 
oe his belief that there were few better 
ordered towns than the one of which he 
had the happiness of being incumbent. 
The Rey. Gentleman concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope that his lordship would 
favour them with many similar visits, and 
added that he had great pleasure in inform- 
ing his lordship of a circumstance he had 
nearly forgotten, namely, that at the meet- 
ing at which this address was voted, an 
additional church rate of one penny in the 
pound was granted, unasked, by the pa. 
rishioners,for the repairs of the churchyard, 
His lordship, in reply, expressed his ac- 
knowledgments for the address, and for 
the bandsome manner in which they had 
welcomed him that day. He begged it 
might be understood that, in holding the 
visitation here instead of at Tewkeskury, 
he was actuated solely by the consideration 
that Cheltenham was at once more central 
and more populous, and by no other motive. 
The same reasons that had influenced him 
to make this change would probably con- 
tinue to operate, and he was not likely, 
under these circumstances, to give prefer- 
ence to any other place in future. His 
lordship, followed by the deputation, then 
proceeded to the parish church, which was 
crowded to excess. The morning service 
was then read by the Rev. F. Close ; after 
which a very able discourse was delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Hone, of Tirley, from 
¢ Timothy, iv. 5. The Lord Bishop then 
read a most impressive charge, which oc- 
ewpied an bour and twenty minutes in the 
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delivery, and was listened to throughout 
with most profound attention, Many mat. 
ters of great interest were introduced, 
particularily some important ones relative 
to church discipline, in all of which the 
observations of the respected prelate were 
firm but kind, uniting, with the most 
Christian spirit, a determination to enforce 
strictly the performance of all the duties 
belonging to his clergy. We believe that 
it is intended to publish this charge by 
authority, and also the sermon delivered 
by Mr. Hone,.—Cheltenham Chronicle, 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Damp Cuurcnes,—The church at Ring. 
wood has double doors, one set having, as 
usual, solid panels, and the other panels, 
of open work. The latter only are closed 
in fine weather, so that a current of air 
passes through the church, which is thus 
kept always thoroughly ventilated —a 
practice which seems to deserve general 
adoption.— Bath Chronicle. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hrreronp— Wednesday, September 9th, 
The great protestant meeting which had 
excited so much attention, not only here 
but throughout the country, was held this 
morning in the fine room of the County 
Hall. At an early period of the day large 
numbers of the gentry and yeomanry of 
the county arrived, and very soon after 
the opening of the doors every portion of 
the room, in which arrangements had been 
made for accommodating the utmost pos- 
sible numbers, became crowded to excess. 
Sir E. F, S. Stanhope, Bart., addressed the 
meeting on the importance of the subject 
they were met to discuss, after which an 
appropriate prayer was read by the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Wetherell. It was 
moved by Sir J. Cotterell, Bart., and 
seconded by Mr. Archdeacon Wetherell, 
that Sir E. F. S. Stanhope do take the chair, 
which was carried by acclamation. The 
principal speakers were the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Ghee and the Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan, who 
addressed the meeting at great length, 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
to the effect that it had been established 
to the satisfaction of the meeting that 
Dens’ Theology had been adopted generally 
by the Irish Roman catholic bishops 8 
the standard of their church—that the 
book contained tyrannical and anti-cbris- 
tian doctrines of intolerance, cruelty, and 
persecution—that every opportunity bad 
been given to the Roman catholic clergy 
to detend themselves against the charges 
made—that the attempts to abjure these 
principles only aggravated the facts, and 
that it was the important duty of protes- 
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tants of all denominations who valued the 
salvation of their fellow-creatures to use 
all means to make these facts known to 
their Roman-catbolic brethren, and to 
endeavour to counteract the encroachments 
of popery.— Morning Post. 

KENT, 

The Kentish Observer publishes the fol- 
lowing, from a correspondent :—The Rev. 
Mr. Batty, a Wesleyan minister, preaching 
last Sunday evening in this city (Canter- 
bury), made the following observations :— 
“There has been,” said the rev. gentleman, 
“much noise of late about the church 
being in danger—but surely such expres- 
sions are foolish and vain. Only reflect 
for one moment upon the great persecu- 
tions through which she has been brought, 
and the violent opposition over which she 
has prevailed, and remember that the 
power and protection by which she hath 
conquered, and rode safely through every 
storm, is still promised for her defence. 
Though dark and mysterious clouds may 
for a time hover around her, let but her 
members be faithful to their own eternal 
interests, and God will be faithful to his 
promise. ‘The church,’ said one of old, 
‘may justly be compared to a bed of 
camomiles,—the more she be pressed, the 
more she will send forth her sweet per- 
fume, and the wider will she spread.’ ”” 

Cantersury.—His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury arrived in this city 
on Saturday, Aug. 30th. On Sunday, he 
preached at the cathedral, to a crowded 
congregation, among whom were the Right 
Hon. S. R. Lushington, the mayor, and 
several members of the corporation, On 
Monday, his Grace held a confirmation for 
the various parishes in this city ; and 462 
persons were confirmed, At twoo’clock the 
same day, he proceeded to Barham, where 
261 wadareaik the ceremony. On Tuesday 
his Grace went to Whitstable. Wednesday 
he returned to Canterbury, to hold a con- 
firmation for the neighbourhood of this 
citv, and on Thursday his Grace proceeded 
to Faversham and Sittingbourne.—Kentish 
Gatette, 

The first stone of a new church at Sheer- 
hess, to be dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
was hhid on Thursday, the @7th ult., by 
Delamark Banks, Esq.,in the presence of 
an immense concourse of spectators.— 
Gravesend Journal. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Sittingbourne and Ospringe District So- 
ciety tor Promoting Christian Knowledge 
was held at Faversham, on Friday, the 
11th Sept., when a very excellent sermon 
was preached by the Rev. A. H. Duthie, 
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vicar of Sittingbourne. After divine ser- 
vice, the report of the committee was read 
in the town-hall, G. Hilton, Esq., of Lords’, 
in the chair, and the satisfactory announce- 
ment was made of the continued and in- 
creasing prosperity of its affairs in every 
respect. Betore the meeting separated, 
various resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to, among which it was resolved, 
that the meeting was highly gratified at 
the prospect of a church being built at 
Sheerness, and rendered their cordial 
thanks to the Rev, J. Barton, and the 
Building Committee, for their zeal and 
activity in advancing so desirable a mea- 
sure ; and, impressed with a sense of their 
services, requested them to accept a folio 
bible, and a felio prayer book, and such 
other prayer books as may be needed for the 
Communion Table, for the use of the new 
church about to be built for Sheerness. 
The thanks of the meeting were given to 
the Rev. J. Hodgson, for his unremitting 
exertions in promoting the interest of this 
society ; to whose assiduity and attention 
its present prosperity was mainly to be 
attributed.— Kentish Observer. 

Tunsnince Weits.—On Wednesday, 
Sept. 9th, the ceremony of laying the first 
stone of the new church to be erected in 
the private grounds of the North Grove 
Estates, took place amidst the congratula- 
tions of an assembled multitude, amongst 
whom were several clergy, and many of 
the resident and neighbouring gentry and 
inhabitants. The building is to be capable 
of accommodating 1,800 persons, and above 
half are to be free seats. The style of 
architecture is to be Anglo-Norman. The 
prayers were delivered in the most im- 
pressive manner by the Rev. W. Bailey, 
Maidstone Journal. 


LANCASHIRE, 

A short time ago the Rev. John Matti- 
son, the assistant minister of Hey chapel, 
in the parish of Ashton-under-Line, was 
presented with a silk gown and cassock, 
as a mark of esteem, by the ladies of his 
congregation.—— Manchester Courier. 

A very numerous vestry meeting was 
recently held in the parish church of 
Prestwich, for the purpose of laying a 
rate for the repairs of the Parish and 
Stand churches, and chureb-yards, and to 
defray all legal and necessary expenses 
attending the same; the Rev. TI. Tol- 
ming, senior curate, in the cbair. An 
estimate of the expenditure for the ensu- 
ing year was read over by the chairman, 
almost every item of which was opposed 
by Mr. Simeon Farrar and other lay payers 
of the same party. The total amount of 
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the estimates was 2801. 11s. Mr. Dux- 
bury moved that a rate of 23d. in the 
pound be laid for the next year, and the 
motion was seconded by Mr. Thomas. 
An amendment was proposed by Mr. W. 
I. Greg, and seconded by Mr. Carr, that 
the rate be raised by voluntary subscription 
throughout the parish. The amendment 
was putand lost by a majority of 80, and 
a poll was demanded by Mr. Greg. It 
was arranged that the poll should be kept 
open until yesterday, but we understand 
the churchwardens have since received a 
letter trom two of the leaders of the 
radical party, declaring that they will give 
up the amendment, and not demand a con- 
tinuance of the polling.—Ibid. 

The plans and specifications of the new 
church about to be erected in Broughton, 
as prepared by Mr. Lane, architect, of 
this town, have been adopted by the 
Building Committee, who are now pre- 
pared to receive tenders for the work, 
The land upon which the church is to be 
erected was given for the purpose by the 
Rev. John Clowes, who has also liberally 
contributed the sum of 1000i. to the Build- 
ing Fund. The estimated expense of the 
church is 6000. ; about 5000/, of which 
has already been subscribed. It is ex- 
pected that the building will be completed 
by the end of next year.—lbid. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The annual county meeting of the So- 
cieties for Pr omoting C hristian Knowle dee, 
and for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, took place in Leicester, on 
F riday , the 4th Sept., on which occasion a 
numerous body of the clergy and laity as- 
sembled to welcome the bishop of the 
diocese, amongst whom were Earl Howe, 
with his son Lord Curzon, Sir George 
Beaumont, Bart. Sir Henry Halford, Bart., 
Sir Wolston Dixie, Bart., Henry Halford, 
M.P., John Mansfield, hsq., the W orship- 
ful the Mavor and Magistrates, C. Win- 
stanley, Butler Danvers, Charles Packe, 
Ww. Heyrick, Esqrs., the Venerable the 
Archdeacon, Hon. and Rev. H. 1D. Er- 
skine, the Rev. Dr. Fancourt, the Rev. 
Dr. Evans, the Revds. Messrs. Powell, 
Holme, Place, Palmer, Stephens, Beres- 
ford, Morgan, G. Watkin, Merewether, 
Browne, Corrance, Davies, Thorpe, 
Vaughan, Adnutt, Irvine, Gutch, Bur- 
naby, Longhurst, Greenway, Fisher, \c., 


Xc.; and a very numerous attendance of 


ladies. At St. Martin's Church a sermon 
was preached by the Hon. and Rev. the 
Vicar, after which a collection was made, 
amounting to 42/. 2s. 6d. On returning 
to the Guildhall, where the Lord Bishop 
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presided, the Annual Report was read, 
and presented, with few exceptions, a very 
encouraging view of the general activity, 
prosperity, and utility of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge ; but of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, the account 
could not fail to be received with painful 
interest by every true Christian. Its ex- 
ertions are great, but its means quite in. 
adequate to sustain them. It has been 
meanly deserted by the Government of 
the country, at the very time when a new 
and most extensive field of action has been 
opened, by the total abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies. When the business 
of the day was transacted, T. Frewen Tur. 
ner, E'sq., M.P., baving been unanimously 
elected Steward, and the Rev. Dr. Evans, 
preacher for next year, the friends of 
the societies adjourned to the Three 
Crowns, where an excellent dinner was 
served up toa very large company; Jobn 
Manstield, Esq., in the ve, Peta 
Chronicle. 

Monument tro Wickiirre. — The in. 
habitants of Lutterworth, where this great 
man lived and died, and where he carried 
on the important work of bis translation 
of the Holy Scriptures, have long been 
alive to the duty and propriety of raising 
some memorial to their former illustrious 
rector ; and a few gentlemen of that place 
having formed themselves into a committee 
to carry the design into effect, 500/. have 
been already subscribed. It is proposed 
to erect a monument in the chancel of the 
church, the estimated expense of which 1s 
at least 500l. or 6001,— Leicester Chronicle. 


MIDDLESEX. 

The Committee for the complete re- 
storation of St. Sayiour’s church, South- 
wark, have determined to apply to Parlia- 
ment for a grant of money to effect this 
object, which may, they imagine, be con- 
sidered almost a national one. The parish 
have already ex xpended nearly 50,000/. in 
the general repairs, and as much as 
5000/. has been raised by voluntary sub- 
sc ription for the preservation of the 
Ladye Chapel and altar screen.—T7imes. 

A handsome marble tablet has just been 
finished, with a suitable inscription, to the 
memory of the late Rev. William Earl 
Nelson, to be placed at bis lordship’s 
tomb in St. Paul's Cathedral.— Morning 
Herald. 

The Bishop of London is gone over to 
Holland to hold a confirmation in the 
Episcopal Church of Rotterdam.—Ibid, 

A deputation from the London Univer- 
sity had an interview on Friday, Sept. 11th, 
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with the Chancellor of the Exchequer.— 
It has been decided, says an article in the 
Atheneum, that there shall be two charters, 
one in favour of the London University, 
reducing its style to that of College, and 
thereby precluding its granting Degrees ; 
and the other constituting a Metropolitan 
University, with power to confer Degrees 
on candidates ‘‘ from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and from every seminary 
of education, whether chartered or unin- 
corporated.’” 

The Chapel Royal will shortly be closed, 
it being about to be renovated; and his 
Majesty bas graciously signified his inten- 
tion of presenting a new organ. The 
choir will be removed, and placed in a 
gallery, so as to afford increased space for 
the accommodation of the household and 
the public.—Old England, 

Ata parish meeting at Kaling, on Thurs- 
day the 10th of Sept., the churchwarden 
asked for a church-rate of 4d. in the pound, 
but was met by an amendment that 9d. 
should be granted. On a poll, this was 
carried by 75 to 54.— Morning Herald, 

Gin Pataces. — From St. George's 
church, in the Borough, to the Elephant 
and Castle, a distance not exceeding 700 
yards, there are no less than twenty-three 
gin-shops, exclusive of one or two public 
houses in each of the turnings both right 
and left. One of the palace proprietors 
has three large establishments within a 
stone's throw of each other. The scenes 
of demoralization and brutality enacted 
upon the Sabbath morning in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mint, and Kent-street, 
exceed credibility. —Jbid. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

A very handsome organ has been erected 
in the parish church of Long Buckby, 
by subscription of the noblemen and other 
gentlemen, landholders and residents in 
the parish.—Northampton Herald. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
Thursday, Aug. 27, the Archbishop of 
York confirmed one thousand young per- 
sons at St. Mary's church, Nottingham, 
and afterwards consecrated a new burying- 


ground in presence of a great number of 
indivfduals. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Wotvernampron Cuvurcn-rarte. 
A correspondent of ‘* The Times,” in a let- 
ter to the Editor, gives the following state- 
ment on this subject :— 

“The churchwardens of St. John's 
having given notice of their intention to 
‘pply for a rate, we this day (Thursday, 
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Sept. 4,) had a trial of strength between 
the church and the anti-church parties. 
On a scrutiny of votes, there appeared a 
majority of 80 in favour of a rate—the 
numbers being 209 for, and 129 against it. 
You will recollect that, on a recent ocea- 
sion, the churchwardens of the collegiate 
church failed in obtaining a rate, being in 
a minority of 40, which Mr. Hume magni- 
fied to about 600 ; at the same time he in- 
formed the House of Commons that three- 
fourths of this town repudiated church- 
rates. To-day’s proceedings are a pretty 
comment on the hon. gentleman's speech, 
and must convince him, not only that his 
proselytes in Wolverhampton are less 
numerous than he supposes, but also that 
his opinion of the sentiments and feelings 
of the inhabitants is, to say the least, in- 
correct. And do not let him imagine that 
the Radicals owe their defeat to supine- 
ness, or a lukewarm resistance, for they 
assuredly opposed the rate to the utmost 
of their power ; their speeches, as usual, 
exhibiting satis eloquentia, sapientia parum. 

Trinity Church, Ettingshall, situated in 
the centre of the mining district near 
Catchem's-corner, was opened for Divine 
service on Friday, the 4th of September. 
Amongst the respectable congregation 
which attended on the occasion were the 
Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Ward, the 
patron of the parish of Sedgley, in which 
the church is built, the clergy of the three 
parochial cures of Wolverbampton, Buil- 
ston, and Sedgley, out of which a district 
is to be assigned to the church, and most 
of the clergy and gentry of the immediate 
neighbourhood.— Wolverhampton Chron. 

SUSSEX. 

On Thursday, Sept. 3, a vestry meeting 
was held in the parish church of St. Pan- 
cras, Chichester, when the minister, the 
Rev. J. Davies, brought forward a propo- 
sition to enlarge the building, as the con. 
gregation had increased beyond the means 
provided for its accommodation. The ex- 
pense was proposed to be defrayed by vo- 
luntary contributions, and a guarantee to 
be given that no church-rate should be 
made for the occasion. The proposition 
was, however, opposed; and an amend- 
ment moved, ‘* That the parishioners do 
consider such church quite large enough 
for the said parishioners.” A poll was 
demanded by Mr. Paull, the seconder of 
the proposition, when the result was, for 
the resolution, 53; for the amendment, 65. 
Here are dissenters from the voluntary 
system as well as from the church-rates. 
What next ’—Brighton Gazelle. 
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WARWICKSHIRE, 

Pantsu or Asron.—At a meeting of 
the parishioners of Aston, recently held, 
the accounts of the late churchwardens 
were passed unanimously. There were 
only two Radicals present, neither of 
whom took a single objection to the items. 
— Birmingham Advertiser. 

His Majesty has given 50/. towards the 
fund tor restoring the tomb of Shakspeare, 
in Stratford Church, and for other objects 
connected with the memory ot our great 
poet of nature.—/bid. ; 

At a meeting of the members of the 
congregation of St. Mary’s Chapel, Bir- 
mingham, convened by the wardens, and 
held on Tuesday, Sept. 8, ** to consider the 
propriety of evinciug some testimony of 
affectionate regard to the Rev. Edward 
Burn, M. A., on occasion of his attaining, 
in the ensuing month, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of bis ministerial labours in that 
chapel,” Samuel Dawes, Esq., in the chair, 
it was unanimously resolved, ‘* That the 
Rev. Edward Burn, in the opinion of this 
meeting, is entitled to every mark of 
affection and respect which can be shewn 
him, not only by the congregation who 
have so long enjoved the privilege of his 
ministerial lab ours, but by the friends of 
religion generally, for the piety, ability, 
and zeal with w hich he has ever stood ere 
ward to advocate and promote the cause of 
religion and humanity in this town and 
neighbourhood ; and, that a contribution 
be now entered into to provide sum, 
either for investment or presentation to 

Mr. Burn, as the amount may determine, 
on the approaching fiftieth anniversary of 

bis ministerial labours and residence in 

this town; and that such contributions be 

not confined to the immediate members of 

bis own congregation, but be open to all 

who may desire an opportunity of testi. 

ving their regard for this venerable cler- 
oe ee. 

It is determined to hold a meeting very 
shortly in this town, for the purpose of 
conside ring the operation and effects of 
Popery in Ireland; and the Rev. Morti- 
mer O'Sullivan will take part in the pro- 
ceeding s.— Birmin gham Gactetle, 


gyman in his declining years, 


WILTSHIRE. 

At a meeting of the Wilts Bible So- 
eety lately held at Devizes, Mr. Jobn 
Sheppard, of Frome, rel: ted the following 
anecdote of a member of the Society of 
Friends :— Being asked for a contribution 
tor building a church, we replied, ** Thou 
knowest we are not friends to thy steeple- 
houses; but | suppose before thou walt 
build another thou wilt pull down the old 
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one?” “ Yes,” was the answer. “ Well, 
then,” said he, “ I'll give thee 50/. to pull 
down the old one.’ _Old England. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Prorestant Merrinc.—On Monday, 
Sept. 7th, a very large and influential 
meeting was held at the Town-hall, Wor. 
cester,( RichardSpooner, Esq. in the chair, 
for the purpose of forming an association 
to disseminate amore accurate knowledge 
of the principles of popery and protes. 
tantism. It was distinctly recognised 
through the whole proceedings that no 
political tenets would be allowed to be 
discussed in connection with the society, 
After the chairman bad opened the busi. 
ness of the meeting, he called on the Rey. 
Mortimer O’Sullivan, from Ireland, to state 
the grounds which required the immediate 
formation of the society. The rev. gentle- 
man then rose, and, in a speech of more 
than two hours, detailed the horrible doc- 
trines lately inculcated in Ireland, first 
amongst the priesthood, and then by them 
amongst the people. He then stated the 
particulars which related to the discovery 
of Dens’ Theology, in which a renewal of 
the most abominable proceedings were 
plainly directed against the protestants. 
in desenbing these and the bare-faced 
denial of Dr. Murray, the popish Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, of any sanction of Dens’ 
infamous book (which was not only clearly 
proved to have been published under bis 
authority, and dedicated to him, but the 
title-page surreptitiously destroyed, the 
better to conceal the truth), a_ thrilling 
sensation passed through the audience 
which no pen can describe, There were 
a great number of the members of the 
church of Rome present, by some of whom 
interruptions were occasionally offered. 
At the close of this address the Rev. Chris- 
topher Benson, master of the temple, and 
a prebend of Worcester, in an eloquent 
speech, moved the first resolution ; he was 
followed by several gentlemen, and about 
tive o'clock the meeting was concluded. 


YORKSHIRE. 

A silver tea-service, purchased by a 
voluntary subscription fund, raised by his 
late flock, was lately presented to the Rev. 
George Hadley, curate of Finningley, near 
Doncaster, w ho was many years a resident 
in Bristol. Mr. Hadley has just heen pre- 
ferred to the vicarage of Milborne St. 
Andrew, Dorsetshire. — Wilts Herald. 

The inhabitants of Ripon have deter- 
mined to erect a bust in Trinity C hurch, 
Ripon, ot the Rev. Edward Kilvington, 
\MLLA., founder and first incumbent of that 
church. as a mark of affectionate remem- 
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prance of his ministerial character, and 
grateful memento of his munificence in 
erecting, at bis own Cost, that church.— 
Ibid. 3 

Tbe voluntary contributions in aid of 
the parish church of Hull, amount to up- 
wards of 2001., a sum fully adequate for 
the necessities of the current year, and 
much larger than has been realized by any 
of the late church-rates. So much for the 
unpopularity of the church !— Northampton 
Herald. 

A beautiful white marble monument has 
been erected in St. James’s Church, Hali- 
fax, by the congregation, as a testimony 
of their affection and regard for their late 
minister, the Rev. John Worgan Dew. 


WALES. 

Newrort New Cuvuren.—On Thurs- 
day, Sept. 10th, the foundation stone was 
laid for this building by Charles, eldest 
con.of Charles Morgan, Esq., M.P., of 
Ruperra Castle, Glamorganshire, assisted 
by the Right Rev. Edward Copleston, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Llandaff. <A vast 
number of the clergy and gentry of the 
surrounding villages attended.—Glamor- 
veanshire Guardian. 


IRELAND. 

The Archbishop of Cashel having trans- 
ferred his domestic establishment to Wa- 
terford, the See-house, offices, and demesne 
lands at Cashel, comprising 265 Irish 
acres, are to be let out under the Ecclesi- 
astical Board. 

The rectory of Killorglin, Kerry, in the 
diocese of Ardfert, is vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Connolly O'Neil, aclergyman 
who has been the subject of much perse- 
cution by the systematic hostility raised to 
the payment of his tithes, 

(he parishioners of Oldcastle and kil- 
bridge, in the diocese of Meath, have pre- 
sented their late curate, the Rev. Nicholas 
J. Halpin, a splendid tea and breakfast 
service of plate. 

The board of Trinity College, Dublin, 
have published a decree, admitting, without 
prument of fees, all the graduates of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
who are members of the British Associa- 
tion; to ad eundem degrees of the Irish 
University ; and as the Vice-Chancellor 
is not present, they have dispensed with 
the usual form of conferring the degrees. — 
Dublin Warder. 

Syxop or Ucster.—At the adjourned 
meeting of the Synod of Ulster, in Cooks- 
town, the expediency of establishing a 
chair of Biblical Criticism in the Belfast 
Royal Institution, was brought under 
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consideration ; and on the motion of Dr. 
Morgan, seconded by Dr. Hanna, the 
Rev. Samuel Davison, a probationer in 
connection with the Synod, was unani- 
mously appointed to that office. — Belfast 
News Letter, 

Deatu or Tue Bisnor or Croyye,— 
We regret to announce the death of the 
celebrated Dr. Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne, 
The melancholy event took place on Mon- 
day, Sept. 14th, at the house of his lord- 
ship's brother, in Leeson-street.— Dublin 
Register. His lordship was the personal 
friend of the late celebrated Bishop Law, 
who laid the foundation of literary great- 
ness. He was for many years the profes- 
sor of astronomy in Trinity College, and 
the author of the astronomy now read in 
our university bearing his name.—Free- 
man. his lordship, though ina very de. 
clining state of health, bad undertaken this 
long and fatiguing journey to be present 
at the late conference of the Lrish bishops. 
Ilis earthly remains are to be deposited in 
the vault of Trinity College, the heads of 
the University being anxious to pay this 
tribute of respect to the memory of a true 
friend of science. — Evening Post. Dr. 
Brinkley was appointed Bishop of Cloyne 
in 1826, and was formerly a Fellow of 
Caius College, Cambridge,—-B.A. 1788 ; 
M.A. 1791; D.D. 1806. According to 
the provisions of the Church Temporalities’ 
Bill, Dr, Kyle, Bishop of Cork and Ross, 
will be invested with the charge of Cloyne, 
in like manner as the Bishop of Ossory, 
Dr. Fowler, took charge of Ferns and 
Leighlin; and the temporalities of Cork 
and Ross will go to the Ecclesiastical 
Fund, 

WEST INDIES, 


Bripce-Towy, Barnapors—Saturday, 
June 27, 1855.— Thursday, the 25th, 
being the day appointed for the laying of 
the foundation stone of the Church about 
to be erected in the parish of St. Philip, 
at 12 o'clock, the hour appointed, the pro- 
cession moved from the Rectory-House to 
the proposed site, in the following order :— 
‘The Children of the Schools, two and two ; 
the Bishop and his Chaplain; the Rector 
and Rural Dean ; the Clergy ; the Church- 
warden and the Vestry; Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen of St. Philip's and the neighbour- 
ing parishes. 

Amongst the persons present, we noticed 
the Hon. R. Hamden, the Hon. C. Bar- 
row, N.Y oung, Esq., M.D., Be Briggs, 
Esq., FE. Haynes, Esq., N. Cave, Esq., 
Ww. Sharp, hsq., —~- Bezant, h.sq., &c., 
Xc., with many others of rank and ree 
spectability in the island. Upon arriving 
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at the ground, where every preparation 
had been made, his Lordship addressed 
the persons assembled on the occasion. 

The inscription on the plate to be placed 
under the foundation stone was then read 
by the rector, as follows :— 

‘* The former Church of this parish 
having been destroyed by the awful hur- 
ricane of the 11th August, 1831, the first 
stone of this edifice was laid by the Right 
Reverend William Hart Coleridge, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Barbadoes and the Leeward 
Islands, on the 25th day of June, 1835, in 
the 11th year of his consecration, in the pre- 
sence of the vestry, and a large assemblage 
of the parishioners.—The Reverend Ro- 
bert Francis King, Rector.—George Abel 
Dean, Esq., Churchwarden.” 

This concluded, his Lordship proceeded 
to lay the stone, and having gone through 
the form customary on such occasions, 
offered up the prayer, ‘‘ Prevent us, O 
Lord, Xc.,”’ and then returned to the plat- 
form whilst the children were singing the 
100th Psalm, The ceremony then termi- 
nated with the Collect, ‘* Assist us, &c.,” 
and the Blessing pronounced by the Bi- 
— The company afterwards returned 

to the Rectory, and partook of a handsome 
collation.—The Barbadian. 


BERMUDAS, 


( From the Bermuda Royal Gazette, June 9.) 


On Friday last, at about 5 o’clock, p.m., 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Neva 
Scotia, took boat in Hamilton, in order to 
join the President, in which ship he was, by 
the kind courtesy of the Admiral, Sir 
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George Cockburn, provided with accommo. 
dations for bis return to Halifax. His 
Lordship was attended by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Spencer, Rev. Messrs. Light. 
bourn, Gibbon, &c., &c.—Previously to 
his Lordship’s departure, an Ordination 
was holden in Paget’s Church, when our 
respected fellow-townsman, Mr, J. §, 
Wood, formerly of Edinburgh College, 
North Britain, and son of the Hon. S. 
Wood, was admitted to the Holy Office of 
Deacon. This ceremony, always solemn 
and impressive, was rendered more deeply 
interesting by the circumstance of its being 
the closing scene of the excellent Bishop's 
labours in this his third visitation. We 
feel great satisfaction in tendering our 
public testimony to his Lordsbip’s sur. 
prising and indefatigable exertions in the 
holy and paramount cause in which he 
is engaged. The following is the sum 
total of his Lordship’s public profes- 
sional labours, during the space of about 
six weeks sojourn in these sunny Islands— 
namely, the delivery of 30 eloquent ser- 
mons and addresses—the holding of 11 
Confirmations, in which 302 white persons, 
including 18 convicts, and 360 of the peo- 
ple of colour, publicly declared their re- 
sponsible assumption of the obligations of 
their Baptismal vows—the consecration of 
one Church, and the Ordination above 
mentioned. 

After the Ordination on Friday, an Ad- 
dress was presented by the Venerable the 
Archdeacon, from the Clergy and Laity, 
to which his Lordship returned an answ er, 
ina tone of voice which evidently betrayed 
strong emotion. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


rwelve Sermons, preached at Melton Mowbray. 
By the Kev. James Bagge, M.A. 12mo. 


ha, 6d. 

The Land of Vision. Royal il2mo. 8s. 

Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History. (Third 
Series. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Indian Sketches, taken during an Expedition to 
the Pawnee, and other Tribes of American !n- 
dians, By John T. Irving, Jun. 2 vols. post 
vo. 145, 

rhe Pearl; or, Daily Refreshment for the Chris- 
tian. is. 6d, 

M‘Hepry’s Spanish Exercises. 1l2mo. 4s. 

Paracelsus. By Robert Browning. !2mo. 6s. 

Sunday: a Poem. By the Author of Mechanic's 
Saturday Night. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Appendix to Parliamentary Test Book. 32mo. 
6d. 

rhe Scottish Tourist’s 
sumo, 2s. Od. 


team-boat Pocket Guide. 





An Essay on Transubstantiation. By a Country 
Divine; with a Preliminary Dissertation, by 
Thomas Stephen. 18mo. 2s. 

Celestial Philosophy. By John Worsdale. 5vo. 
10s, 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopwdia. Vol. LXXX. 
(Arts of the Greeks and Romans, Vol. Il 
fc. Gs. 

Grimshawe’s Cowper. Vol VIII. fe. 5s. 

Concordance to the New Testament. 32mo. 
2s. sewed ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, by Ed- 
ward Osler, Esq. 8vo. lds. 

Sabbath Recreations. By Emily Taylor. (3rd. 
edit.) I8mo. 5s. F 

Some Account of the Writings and Opinions © 
Clement of Alexandna. By John, bishop of 
Lincola. Svo. Is. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, preached 
Abroad. By the Rev. R. W. Jelf, B.D. 8vo. 
9s. Od. 













































NEW BOOKS—FUNDSs, 


Fternal Life: the Revelation of the Book of 
Moses. By the Rev. J. Ellice, M.A. llamo. 
s. Od. 

ne Morgan's Algebra. Royal i2mo. 9s. 

Meditations and Addresses on Prayer. By the 
Rey. Hugh White, 2udedit. l2mo. 5s. 

Graphics: @ Manual of Drawing and Writing. 
By R. Peale. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Edwards’s Introduction to English Composition. 
limo. 2s. 6d. 

Lawson's Military Pastor. Fe. 5s. 6d. 

Hildyard’s Manual of Ancient Geography. 
ivmo. 2s. 6d. 


Visible History—England. By Charles Wil. 


liams. 12mo0. 38, 
Jay's Slavery in America. Edited by John 
Morrison, D.D. 12mo. 4s. 


Reattie’s Switzerland. Vol. II. 4to. 20s. 

Hutchison’s Treatise on the Causes of Meteoro. 
logical Phenomena, Marsh Fevers, &c. svo, 
16s. 

The British Constitution, its Origin and History. 
16mo, 3s. 

Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
3 vols. 8vO. 22s. 6d. 

Booth’s Analytical Dictionary of the English 
Language. 4to. 45s. 

A Progressive German Reader. 
G. Tiarksand O. Schmidt, l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Earth. By R. Mudie. Royal lsmo. 5s. 

An Account of New Zealand. By the Rev. W. 
Yates. Royal 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Sims’s Christian Records. i8mo. 3s. 6d. 

Crosthwaite’s Two Sermons on Christian Minis. 


By the Rev. J. 
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Family Library. Vol. LXTIT. (Life of Washing- 


ton, Vol. 1.) Fe. 5s. 
Parent's Cabinet. Vol. Vi. i8mo. as, 6d, 
Sacred Classics. Vol. XXI. (Sacred Poets of the 


17th century.) Fe. 9s. 6d, 
Zing’s Memoirs of the Rev. G. F. Bedell, D.D. 
By the Rev. T. Snow, B.A, Post8ve, 78, 6d. 
Memoirs of the Rev. Cornelius Neale, M.A, By 
the Rev. W. Jowett. 2nd edit. Post svo. 
8s. Oc. 
The Songs of LaColonna, Fe. 
The Youne Minister’s Guide. 


10s. 6d, 
Ismo, 8, 6d, 


The Young Minister’s Companion, ismo 
as. Od. 

The History and Condition of Women. By Mrs. 
Child. 2vols. Fe. 10s, 6d. 

The Life of John Mytton, Esq. By Nimrod, 
Svo, 21s. 

A Manual of Medical Bibliography. By J. 
Forbes. Svo, 15s, 


The Conquest of Florida. 
Esq. 2 vols. PostSvo. 21s. 

Todd's Student’s Manual. I2mo. 6s. 

Pullen’s Vindication of the Church of England. 
8vo. Is. Gd. 


By Theodore Irving, 


IN THE PRESS. 

A History of British Quadrupeds. By Thomas 
Bell, Esq., F.R.S. F.L.S., Lecturer on Compa. 
rative Anatomy, at Guy’s Hospital. in} vel, 
$vo, uniform with the History of British 
Fishes, by Mr. Yarrell, 

A Memoir of the Rev. William Carey, D.D., 
more than forty years Missionary in India, 
Proiessor of Oriental Languages in the Col. 
lege of Fort William, &c. Ac. By the Rev. 
Eustace Carey. 

Baxter’s Agricultural and Horticultural Annual, 
for 1836. 

A Volume of Sermons, by Archbishop Whately, 
is in preparation. 





try. S8vo. 6s. 

A Concise History of the Parish and Vicarage of 
Halifax. By John Crantnes, Gent. Part Ii. 
sewed, 3s. 

Reflection on the Book ‘of Genesis. 1I8mo. 
Is. 6d. 

PRICES OF THE 


From AvuaGust 24, To Sept. 











ENGLISH 
24, 1835. 


FUNDS, 








3 per ct. Consols, | Red. 3 per cent. Red. 34% per cent. | New 8% percent. ent. | Anns., Jan, & July 

Highest... 914 Shut Shut 99 4 16 *l6ths 
Lowest... SY} | Shut Shut Os 16 3-16ths 

Pear | 

Long Anns. Bank Stock | India Steck. | Exchequer Bills, | India Bonds. 
Highest.. Shut Shut if | 22 pm. 7 pm. 
Lowest... Shut Shut | 25: 524 1S pm. par. 

PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury,. 
Price, Div. | Price, Div. 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ...| 230 12 L ondon & Birmingham Rail- 75 
Ellesmere and Chester do.......) 85 | 3.15 way... 100. £35 paid ; 
Kennet and Avon do............. 20 1 |Grand Junction do. £100.£40 78 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... | 550 20 |Liverpool & Manches. do. ¢ 100, 195 9 
Leicester and Northampton do.! 80 | 4 |Great Western do. £ 100..£5.| 11.10 
ce pom | 15.5 14 |St. Katherine’s Dock,.......606-| 72 3 
Trent and Mersey do............. 620 32.10 London doy ..........6000 ail 54 | 2.10 
Worcester & Birmingham do.. | 86.10; 4 |Atlas Insurance ‘Company .. won 8S 10 
Wilts and Berks do.........:000++ | 20 1 Imperial Fire do...........000+++ | 118 | 5.7.6 
Wey and Arum do..........00+ | 21 1 London W.Bank, 100/., 15/. pd.’ | 13. 10 | 
King’s College........ esescnenes ot 4 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor begs to assure “ Volens” that he has every respect for his intentions ; but it seems 
useless to pursue the discussion. The Editor simply said that the older priests were gentle- 
men, and that the Maynooth priests are generally not so. That is a fact, but it goes no far- 
ther. He did’ not add that none of the older priests were capable of evil designs ; but it 
seems to him that persons capable of such gross and coarse language and conduct as Mr. 
Macdonnel and the Catholic Magazine—by the way, are theirs the “ Mores Catholici”’ 
which Mr. Digby would recommend ?—will not only be capable of just as much underhand 
intrigue, but will farther demoralize all whom they address, by accustoming them to ferocious 
feeling and vulgar expressions. Again, the Editor objected to stating, ad libitum, the in- 
come of large bodies, and then saying that it may be disposed of in this way or that, just as 
if there were not legal and useful ways of disposing of it already. In answer to this, “Volens” 
only says that Magdalen College, Oxford, has 30,000/. a year, and that surely it could give 
some to Church Building, without abridging any one’s comforts. Does ‘* Volens’’ not know 
that this college was endowed to maintain a president, forty fellows, thirty scholars, aschool- 
master, usher, four chaplains, an organist, eight clerks, and sixteen choristers ? Suppose it has 
30,0001, a year—the Editor does not know that it has half or a quarter of that sum,—does 
“ Volens”’ think that when all the buildings are annually repaired, the establishment kept up, 
the commons of the fellows and scholars found, the salaries of the officers paid, &e., that each 
of the seventy-one persons entitled to the remainder will have a great deal? The Edito: 
would again ask how much would * Volens’’ wish to take from the 200/. of a fellow of Tyi- 
nity, or the 120/. or 1301. of a fellow of St. John’s. And yet, as there are fifty or sixty fel- 
lows in each of these houses, many scholars and sizars, and board and lodging found fo 
them, the whole income of these, or any large body, may be represented in the same invidious 
manner, As to the Trinity House, if the Editor is not mistaken, its income, large or small, 
goes to keep up lighthouses, and afford other protection to the coast. He is not aware that a 
penny of it is divided among individuals. How can excellent persons sanction such modes of 
speaking of the incomes of large bodies? This is a long note, in reply to a letter not printed, 
but they who often hear the same dangerous views sanctioned by the best people, will not 
think the space ill-bestowed. 


‘* Spectator’’ complains most seriously of the inconvenience occasioned by the clergyman of 
his parish always being ten minutes, at least, after his time. No defence can be made tor such 
irregularity, which is undoubtedly most blameable, injurious to the church, and highly in 
convenient to all who attend. But is ‘¢ Spectator” right in saying that farmers, professing to 
be churchmen, have gone to the dissenters in consequence? ‘They were certainly no chureb- 
men ; but this is no defence for the careless clergyman. 


“ C, H.,” who inquires about burying a lunatic suicide, will find that this subject was dis- 
cussed fully a year or two ago, by Mr. Perceval and others. Itis better not to revive it. 


The letter on ‘‘ The Writers against the Romanists” deserves the attention of all divinity 
students. 


=." EArt, “CC, H.,” “ R. W. B.,” *‘ W. B. Clarke,” “D.,” ““W. G. C.,” * Pres 
byter,”” s¢ Juvenis,” o Detector,” — Catholicus,” o A Parish Priest,” Mr. Scott, and 7° ra 
are received, and will be used as soon as possible. 


‘* A Curate’s” request as to a list of books shall, if possible, be complied with soon. But 
let him consider the great difficulty, not of making such a list, but sucle a list as shall be 
y) 

‘ ‘cap. 


The “ Patriot” and “ Christian Advocate.” —Little has heen said lately in this Magazine 
about the two dissenting papers, the Putriot and the Christian Advocate, tor the following 
reasons :—The Putriot, of which the leading dissenters speak as their most respectable organ, 
shews what their feelings are, by having become almost exclusively political. It rarely has a 
religious article. Its politics are, of course, the extreme radical. ‘This of itself is a matter ol 
importance, and proves what has been long said, that dissent is more political than religious. 
But, of course, party polities are not a subject for comment in this Magazine. ‘The Christian 
Advocate is now almost exclusively occupied with trying to revolutionize the Wesleyans ; and 
really one cannot read the eternal letters and squabbles about some Mr. J. Q. Steph ns, whe 
is the editor's brother, and who seems to have been turned out of his situation, very deserv- 
edly, by the Wesleyan conference, for meddling in politics. The only matter mixed ap ™ ith 
this is oceasionally an article on politics, written obviously by some one perfectly illiterate, 
and as violent ashe is vulgar. This amiable, moral, and religious ‘ourudl is profuse in its 
panegyrics on Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Wakley, and Mr. Roebuck ; and (Sept. 21) it assures 0 
that Mr. Duncombe’s return was secured mainly by the exertions of the dissentirs. rhein 
seleetion does them infinite honour. 


The letter in this Number, relating to the British and Foreign School Society, imof great 
unportance. 






